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CHAPTER  I 

POCKET  WISDOM 

WHAT  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  This  shrewd 
question  bears  the  mark  of  Yankee  forbears, 
who  liked  nothing  better  than  a  profitable  deal. 
To-day,  it  is  asked  less  often  in  regard  to  business 
matters.  It  is  not  that  we  have  grown  less  cautious 
or  that  we  demand  less  value  for  the  price.  It  is 
rather  that  the  pieman  now  employs  an  advertising 
agent,  since  he  knows  that  Simple  Simon  will  not 
show  his  penny  until  he  has  first  tasted  of  the  wares. 
Frequently,  however,  and  more  suspiciously,  the 
question  is  still  put  in  relation  to  investments  of  our 
time;  investments  where  there  is  no  salesman  to  en 
tice  us  and  where  the  profits  may  not  be  calculated  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  of  cents.  Pocket  wisdom,  it  is 
true,  admits  expenditures  for  self-advancement; 
but  it  has  grown  grudging  of  the  "extras"  and  would 
have  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  practical  simplicity 
of  the  Three  R's. 

No  longer  does  "the  bright  young  man"  whom  we 
see  so  eagerly  demanded  in  advertisements  seek  his 
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opportunity  with  his  degree  in  hand  as  passport. 
In  granting  him  admission  to  a  new  business  country, 
the  officials  at  the  port  of  entry  will  ask  him  only 
simple  questions.  They  will  not  care,  it  seems,  about 
his  general  culture.  He  must  know  the  rudiments. 
Does  he  speak  their  language?  Can  he  read  it? 
Can  he  use  it  when  he  writes?  Many  a  man  has 
been  turned  back  from  this  Ellis  Island  because, 
whatever  his  accomplishments,  he  spoke  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  So  it  is  that,  in  preparation  for  embarking, 
a  boy  has  come  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  college 
training.  There  are  even  times  when  he  had  rather 
not  declare  it;  when  he  regards  it  as  something  best 
to  smuggle  in.  It  may,  of  course,  be  necessary  tech 
nically  for  his  chosen  profession,  in  which  case  he  sees 
its  marketable  use.  But  when  it  means  what  he 
terms  "only  culture,"  he  is  apt  to  weigh  expenditure 
of  time  and  profit  before  he  makes  his  choice. 
"What  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  he  asks  before  decision. 
Nor  will  he,  if  he  is  ambitious,  be  satisfied  with  the 
chance  for  fun,  for  friendships,  for  mental  enjoyment, 
even  with  what  he  more  often  thinks  its  highest  asset, 
the  knowledge  of  various  types  of  men.  Such  values 
he  will  want  exchanged  into  more  serviceable  current 
coin.  Will  he  derive  from  all  the  courses  in  the 
catalogue,  courses  which  appear  to  him  as  "extras," 
an  advantage  over  his  competitors  who  know  the 
business  language?  Will  he  secure  connections  that 
will  advance  him  in  his  progress  ?  Will  he  even  reach 
equality  with  those  who  have  a  four  years'  start? 
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Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  must  be  convinced  that  a 
degree  will  bring  him  in  returns.  Nor,  when  she  has 
her  way  to  make,  is  the  case  much  different  for  a 
young  girl.  The  same  problems  now  apply  to  both; 
and  she,  too,  sees  her  reward  as  visionary  until  she 
hears  it  jingle  in  her  purse. 

POUND   WISE    AND    PENNY    FOOLISH 

To  be  pound  wise  and  penny  foolish  is  a  speculation 
not  less  risky  when  the  returns  are  the  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  good  art,  good  music,  and  good  books. 
They,  too,  cost  dear  in  time.  "There  is  no  money 
in  them."  They  bring  at  best  intangible  rewards. 
In  regard  to  reading,  "the  T.  B.  M.,"  who  is  frank  in 
his  refusals  at  improvement,  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  much  in  his  line.  A  detective  story  possibly  at 
bedtime.  That,  like  the  Movies  and  the  Chorus, 
which  have  become  his  property,  has  some  reason. 
It  brings  relaxation  to  the  mind.  But  none  of 
this  high-brow  stuff,  this  problem  literature.  He 
has  troubles  of  his  own  which  he  is  eager  to  forget. 
And  "no  shop,"  thank  you,  out  of  hours.  He  wants 
to  play,  not  to  exert  his  brain.  The  man,  moreover, 
who  is  striving  earnestly  for  self-advancement  and 
making  profit  of  spare  hours,  is  apt  to  regard  the 
general  run  of  books  as  the  property  of  specialists  or 
the  pastime  of  the  leisurely  whose  time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands.  Novels,  he  sees,  as  time-killers  or 
time-wasters;  it  does  not  matter  which;  poetry,  as 
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vain  imaginings  by  those  who  are  removed  from 
mercenary  conflicts  with  realities.  Biographies  are 
better  since  they  deal  with  actual  lives.  But  suppose 
the  fellows  were  successful.  They  are  dead  and  gone. 
The  world  has  changed,  and  the  opportunities  by 
which  they  profited  will  never  come  to  him.  He 
likes  history  in  the  making,  financial  history,  of  which 
he  feels  himself  a  part.  So  he  reads,  not  imagina 
tively,  but  methodically,  convinced  that  he  can  do 
better  his  immediate  task  if  he  is  not  distracted  by  a 
wider  outlook  and  keeps  to  the  narrow  view.  He  de 
votes  himself  more  usefully  to  courses  in  commercial 
Spanish,  in  concentration,  in  new  business  methods, 
in  what  directly  bears  upon  his  work.  Culture  has 
somehow  had  a  fall  and  efficiency  is  in  the  lead. 

The  woman  who  has  a  household  in  her  charge 
cannot  afford  to  be  less  thrifty  in  her  expenditures 
upon  her  own  enjoyment.  Her  business  hours  are 
far  less  formal,  but,  if  anything,  she  has  less  time  to 
call  her  own;  less  capital  to  invest  in  self-improve 
ment.  Even  on  fair  days,  when  things  run  smoothly, 
there  are  small  meddlesome  duties  which  intrude: 
meals  to  plan  and  order,  household  work  to  do  and 
superintend,  purchases  to  make,  social  duties  to 
perform,  complaints  to  listen  to  and  remedy — petty 
exactions  that  are  not  too  small  for  any  competent 
executive.  So  consequential  do  they  seem  in  aggre 
gate  that  the  most  superfluous  luxuries  are  the  needs 
of  her  own  self.  She  cannot  be  convinced  that  cheap, 
in  comparison  with  her  resulting  weariness,  is  the  odd 
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hour  of  escape;  that  energy  and  courage  may  result; 
or  that,  from  looking  out  upon  another  world,  she 
may  return  to  her  perplexities  refreshed,  with  greater 
knowledge  and  a  clearer  vision. 

IS    COURTESY   AN    EXTRA? 

Has  not  this  same  attitude  been  held  by  many  busy 
people  in  regard  to  manners?  Have  they,  too,  not 
been  looked  upon  as  "extras"  purchased  dear  with 
time;  the  costly  hand-embroidered  frills  of  a  Lord 
Chesterfield,  well  suited  to  the  drawing  room,  put  on 
for  best,  but  soon  crumpled  and  a  little  in  the  way  if 
worn  "for  common"?  Have  we  not  as  a  nation  felt 
a  little  silly  in  venturing  out  on  week  days  in  what  we 
considered  Sunday  clothes?  Have  we  not  objected 
to  what  we  thought  their  hampering  elegance  in  the 
daily  rough-and-tumble,  and  to  the  price  for  keeping 
in  repair  each  of  their  small  adornments?  Better, 
we  have  told  ourselves,  the  plain  and  serviceable 
garment  which  we  may  put  on  without  adjustment 
and  which  permits  of  a  free  stride.  Its  sleeves  roll 
up.  Its  coat  takes  off.  Its  fabric  is  not  delicate 
enough  to  crease  or  spot.  It  is  meant  for  business. 
We  have  deliberately  slipped  on  only  what  is  practi 
cal  and  overlooked  the  fact  that,  with  but  small 
expense,  it  might  be  made  both  serviceable  and  be 
coming. 

Courtesy,  indeed,  until  but  recently  has  had  a 
strange  and  unassertive  history  among  us.  No 
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doubt  the  first  attitude  to  give  it  such  short  shrift 
was  the  result  in  part  of  the  early  traditions  of  this 
country.  By  the  early  Puritans  it  was  not  only 
regarded  as  an  idler,  but  denounced  as  an  impostor. 
To  them,  distrustful  of  externals,  it  smacked  of  in 
sincerity,  of  the  gay,  glamorous  life  whose  value  they 
denied.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  as  Roundheads 
to  trim  their  hair  in  protest  against  the  curled  locks 
of  the  Cavaliers.  They  cropped  all  flourish  from 
their  manners.  Kind  hearts,  of  course,  were  more 
than  coronets,  since  coronets  had  lost  their  value. 
But  kind  manners  were  paste  jewels.  They  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  devil's  lure,  his  artificial  mask 
ing  of  enticements.  And  they  were  sent  packing 
along  with  other  flummeries,  with  ruffs  and  spurs 
and  sweeping  plumes,  with  powder  and  with  patches, 
as  insidious  adornments.  "Worth  made  the  man, 
the  want  of  it  the  fellow,  the  rest  was  all  but  leather 
and  prunello."  Once,  moreover,  they  had,  as  Pil 
grims,  reached  their  journey's  end  and  had  settled  in 
America,  they  could  not,  like  Christian,  take  their 
fingers  from  their  ears  and  be  sure  of  their  salvation, 
if  they  were  to  be  pursued  by  flattery  and  blandish 
ments.  Better  the  stern  rebuke  and  scriptural  ad 
monishment  from  such  as  made  themselves  their 
neighbour's  keepers  than  the  gracious  speech  that 
made  life  pleasant  and  hence  dangerous.  Better  the 
truthful  answer  given,  though  it  wounded  by  its 
bluntness,  than  the  risking  of  one's  soul  upon  a  kindly 
lie.  In  the  first  village  schoolrooms  many  a  small, 
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cramped  hand  was  trained  to  write  the  maxim, 
"Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil";  and  many  a 
boy  and  girl  were  taught  that  the  coward's  com 
promise  was  the  soft  answer  that  turned  wrath  away. 
No  wonder  that  frankness  became  the  one  honoured 
form  of  self-indulgence,  for  it  was  not  only  a  bounden 
duty,  but  a  duty  that  conferred  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  moral  worth  by  daily  use. 

Just  for  that  reason  it  continued,  not  from  con 
viction,  but  from  pleasurable  habit,  long  after  the  rig 
orous  simplicity  of  dress  and  daily  living  had  been 
modified  by  milder  faith.  Nor  was  its  exercise  con 
fined  to  the  tart  old  maids,  the  crabbed  women  and 
crusty  men,  proverbial  in  New  England  villages. 
The  founders  of  the  country  left  behind  a  large  and 
hardy  progeny,  not  merely  of  home  dwellers,  but  of 
pioneers.  And  moving  later  on  their  westward  trek, 
they  took  with  them,  not  money  and  not  household 
goods,  but  the  blunt,  sterling  character  that  was  their 
one  inheritance.  To  their  fearless  hardihood  and 
pluck  in  facing  danger  and  privations  we  owe  those 
national  characteristics  that  are  still  among  the  finest 
in  our  race.  But  to  them  we  also  owe — and  with  less 
cause  for  gratitude — our  national  outspokenness  that 
takes  no  reckoning  of  the  cost  in  human  feelings,  our 
bluff  indifference  to  giving  needless  pain.  Their  de 
scendants  are  such  as  pride  themselves  on  handling 
without  gloves,  as  though  friendly  intercourse  were 
mauling;  or  on  hitting  straight  out  from  the  shoulder, 
as  though  liking  might  be  helped  by  well-directed 
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blows;  or  on  riding  rough-shod,  as  though  good 
horsemanship  depended  on  how  vigorously  one 
trampled  what  was  underfoot.  It  matters  not  which 
figures  they  may  choose  as  expressive  of  their  con 
duct.  They  are  the  unpleasant  and  self-constituted 
tellers  of  home-truths. 


Another  hindrance  to  fine  manners  has  been  the 
belief  that  they  had  no  place  in  a  democracy.  In 
Europe  they  had  marked  a  class  distinction.  Ac 
cording  to  birth,  one  bent  one's  back  or  condescended 
with  one's  head.  Here,  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal.  There  were  no  humble  people  and  conse 
quently  no  aristocrats.  It  was  the  precious  privilege 
of  the  individual  to  behave  himself  as  he  best  liked. 
If,  then,  he  made  display  of  deference  or  conspicuous 
civility,  he  was  looked  on  with  distrust.  Was  he 
seeking  after  favours  or  did  he  feel  himself  conferring 
them  on  those  "less  good"  than  he?  In  any  case, 
he  was  recognizing  an  inequality  between  himself 
and  others  that  did  not  exist.  And  in  protest  against 
what  might  be  arrogance  or  false  humility,  we  grew 
a  little  muddle-headed;  for  we  did  not  see  that  service 
freely  given  is  not  servitude;  or  that,  while  etiquette 
may  shift  its  rules  in  different  countries,  good  man 
ners  stay  the  same. 

Examples  there  are  in  our  social  history  of  the  wise 
exceptions.  Jefferson,  for  instance,  who,  asked  by  a 
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foreign  diplomat  why  he,  as  President,  returned  the 
bow  of  an  old  Negro,  explained  quite  sharply  that 
he  could  not  allow  a  slave  to  teach  him  manners. 
Franklin,  the  printer,  become  ambassador  to  the  cere 
monious  Court  of  France,  but  plainly  clad  in  knick 
erbockers  and  an  old  fur  cap  and  trusting  to  his  in 
stinct  to  guide  him  unabashed  through  all  formalities. 
Lincoln,  shouldering  himself  the  trunk  of  a  little  girl, 
that  she  might  not  miss  her  train.  Or  Grant,  tossing 
from  the  window  the  cigar  from  which  he  was  so  sel 
dom  parted,  that  the  lady  who  rebuked  him  for  ill 
breeding  might  not  know  that  she  had  intruded  in 
the  smoking  car.  Or,  in  our  own  time,  the  famous 
proffer  made  by  General  Pershing  of  our  troops  to 
France,  or  his  two  words  before  the  tomb  of  Lafay 
ette,  both  instances  of  exquisite  and  simple  courtesy 
because  prompted,  not  by  pride,  but  by  the  desire  to 
be  of  service. 

But  unfortunately  there  are  more  examples  where 
a  willful  disregard  of  manners  has  been  intended  as 
the  sign  of  independence.  The  finer  the  lady,  the 
more  indifferent  the  shop-girl  or  the  tradesman  to 
her  needs.  The  more  dignified  the  gentleman,  the 
more  likely  the  conductor  to  tell  him  "to  step  lively." 
The  more  presentable  the  man  or  woman  applying 
for  positions,  the  more  certain  to  be  taught  a  lesson 
by  brusque  treatment.  The  intention  in  each  case 
was  less  frequently  that  of  being  disobliging  than  of 
showing  intolerance  of  what  seemed  like  superiority 
and  of  displaying  a  proper  pride.  "The  snob,"  says 
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Mr.  George,  the  novelist,  in  commenting  on  America, 
"is  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  no  equals,  while  the 
democrat  is  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  only  equals. 
He  is  often  mistaken  in  his  point  of  view."  Rude 
ness  has  thus  been  very  frequently  the  declaration 
by  the  individual  that  he  was  as  good  as  any  one  else. 
He  could  not  see  that,  by  the  use  of  courtesy,  he 
might  become  a  little  better. 

NO   TIME    FOR    LEISURE 

What,  however,  take  it  all  and  all,  has  worked 
most  powerfully  against  our  national  good  manners, 
is  the  cause  already  mentioned,  our  unwillingness  to 
barter  time  for  "extras."  This  is  the 'result  of  the 
eager,  hustling  tradition  of  this  country,  of  what 
Sinclair  Lewis,  the  author  of  "Main  Street,"  has 
termed  in  a  brief  article  upon  our  indifference  to 
culture,  the  Pioneer  Myth.  The  title  as  applied  is 
intentionally  ironical;  for  whatever  the  attitude  of 
the  pioneers  toward  manners,  learning  they  looked 
up  to  with  supreme  respect.  It  is  only  in  late  days 
that  the  cultivated  man  has  met  with  slight.  Thus, 
while  our  ancestors  did,  indeed,  pass  down  their 
eagerness,  their  determination  "to  get  on,"  to  later 
generations,  these  later  generations  have  built  around 
their  own  business  a  myth  cherished,  not  as  the  cause 
for  ignorance,  but  as  the  convenient  excuse.  In  the 
novel  the  exponent  of  this  myth  is  Sam  Clark,  the 
rough-and-ready  profiteer  of  Main  Street.  Eager 
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to  thwart  his  son's  impractical  ambitions  "to  write 
stuff  you  got  to  think  about,"  he  exclaims  with  de 
rision,  "That's  all  right  for  Europe,  but  here  I  tell 
you,  my  boy,  we're  pioneers,  we're  empire  builders. 
We're  too  busy  clearing  the  fields  and  building  fac 
tories  and  railroads  and  homes  to  have  time  for  all 
this  leisure."  But,  as  Mr.  Lewis  goes  on  shrewdly 
to  point  out,  though  it  may  be  a  little  harshly,  "We 
have  pioneered,  yes,  and  do;  we  build  railroads  to 
Alaska  and  find  oil  in  Texas,  and  along  the  roads  from 
Miles  City  to  Billings,  leather-studded  chaps  may 
still  be  seen.  But  a  nation  with  enough  wealth  to 
buy  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  motor  cars,  ice  cream, 
chewing  gum,  is  no  longer  starving  in  log  cabins.  It 
is  somehow  inconsistent  to  boast,  as  almost  every  city 
does  boast,  that  it  has  one  motor  car  for  every  six 
inhabitants  and  yet  sigh  unctuously  that  it  has  time 
for  everything  but  leisure."  Mr.  Lewis's  severity  is 
directed,  to  be  sure,  not  against  our  lack  of  manners, 
but  our  lack  of  reading.  Since  both,  however,  are 
the  products  of  a  little  leisure,  the  reasoning  and 
application  are  the  same.  If  we  have  not  had  time 
to  read,  neither  have  we  had  time  to  be  polite.  At 
least,  we  have  not  taken  it,  for  only  until  recently 
have  we  been  sure  it  paid. 

A    NEW    LIGHT   ON    GOOD   MANNERS 

Still  not  aware  of  the  luxury  of  ignorance  when  it 
comes  to  general  culture,  we  are  awaking  to  the  value 
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of  good  manners.  Not  that  we  are  all  yet  perfect 
models  of  deportment  and  good  breeding.  The 
young,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  letters  sent  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  through  the  magazines  and  daily  papers, 
have  turned  their  backs  on  courtesy  and  refused  it 
any  heed.  Nor  do  we  ourselves  offer  our  seats  to 
older  people,  rise  when  they  come  into  the  room,  or 
let  them  pass  before  us.  Some  of  us  shove  ahead 
through  doors,  crowd  to  the  windows  of  the  ticket 
office  or  the  bank,  as  though  we  alone  were  pressed 
for  time.  At  cafes  or  restaurants  we  clamour  for 
attention  fretfully.  Almost  all  of  us  still  growl  at 
Central  when  for  the  third  time  she  gives  us  the 
wrong  number.  And  fewer  of  us  still  can  keep  from 
speaking  out  our  minds  or  suffer  fools  quite  gladly. 
But  these  are  the  failings  of  our  private  patience. 
Were  we  to  speak  from  conviction,  we  should  state, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  politeness  pays. 
Indeed,  it  has  received  the  mark  of  public  approba 
tion  and  is  now  signed  with  the  official  seal.  Look 
about  you  in  the  bank,  the  station,  or  the  street  car, 
if  you  wish  for  testimony.  A  card  requests  you  to 
report  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  any  employee. 
Visit  a  modern  public  school,  and  you  will  find  that 
courtesy  is  regarded  as  of  high  enough  importance 
to  be  studied  by  itself.  Ask  any  salesman  what  he 
regards  as  the  highest  asset  in  earning  his  commissions, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  the  method  of  approach.  No 
longer  are  manners,  as  in  the  days  of  Chesterfield, 
a  matter  of  mere  personal  vanity.  They  have 
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marketable  use.  As  a  people,  we  are  beginning  to 
perceive  that  forbearance  is  the  better  part  of  wis 
dom,  that  time  spent  is  so  much  profit,  when  we 
learn  to  share  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom 
we  live  and  deal.  Fortunate  is  it,  then,  that  manners 
are  but  one  of  the  common  privileges  of  a  democracy; 
that  just  because  there  is  no  class  distinction,  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.  For,  by  their  exercise, 
as  in  no  other  way,  a  man  may  win  his  business  and 
his  social  rank. 


CHAPTER  II 

COUNTING  THE  COST 
GOOD  MANNERS  IN  THE  BALANCE 

WE  HAVE  all  of  us,  doubtless,  if  we  should  make 
a  frank  confession,  saved  time  this  very  day 
somewhere  on  good  manners.  And  though  this 
much  grace  we  have,  that  we  know  we  may  not  boast 
about  it,  we  are  perhaps  a  little  pleased  at  our  own 
thrift.  It  may  have  been  but  a  "thank  you"  or  a 
"please"  omitted,  trivialities  too  small  to  be  remem 
bered,  hoardings  made  instinctively  as  one  drops 
pennies  into  a  child's  bank.  It  may  have  been  a 
reckoned  act  of  prudence,  a  refusal  to  be  interrupted 
at  our  business,  at  our  pleasure,  or  our  household 
duties,  by  a  thoughtful  kindness  or  a  gracious  act. 
Worse  yet — for  we  are  sometimes,  in  such  matters, 
thieves — it  may  have  been  a  real  embezzlement. 
Stealthily,  and  in  this  case  under  cover,  we  may  have 
made  off  with  an  hour  or  two  from  social  duties, 
real,  but  irksome,  confident  that,  at  some  time  more 
suited  to  our  own  convenience,  we  should  pay  our 
obligations  back. 

Usually  our  breach  of  manners  seemed  to  us  a 
slight  affair.     The  chances  were,  moreover,  that  we 
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had  escaped  quite  unobserved.  The  children  surely 
never  noticed  that  we  did  not  say  "excuse  me"  as 
we  bolted  from  the  breakfast  table.  They  were  too 
busy  begging  for  more  syrup  on  their  pancakes  or 
for  an  extra  lump.  The  maid — or  was  it  our  wife? — 
who  found  our  mislaid  gloves  or  our  umbrella  after  a 
hurried,  breathless  search,  did  not  expect  us  to  say 
"  thank  you."  She  knew  that  we  were  late  and  must 
be  getting  off  to  work.  Nor  shall  we  ever  see  again 
the  woman  laden  with  her  heavy  bags  and  parcels 
whom,  if  we  had  not  been  in  a  rush,  we  should  have 
helped  down  from  the  platform  or  through  the  swing 
ing  door.  And  Smith  could  not  know — of  course 
he  couldn't,  though  we  remembered  afterward  that 
our  figure  might  have  loomed  in  lonely  silhouette 
through  the  glass  office  door — that  we  were  not  in 
business  conference,  but  seeking  the  quickest  manner 
to  avoid  his  importunate  demands.  Or  if  we  were 
Mrs.  James  at  home,  we  were  as  sure  of  our  pro 
tection.  How  could  Mrs.  Hastings  guess  that,  as  we 
hastened  to  the  market,  we  saw  her  coming  in  the 
distance,  quickened  our  pace  briskly,  assumed  an 
earnest  and  abstracted  gaze  that  we  might  not  invite 
a  three  minutes'  conversation  and  be  held  up  by  a 
tale  of  petty  woes?  There  were,  too,  a  dozen  pairs 
of  stockings  mended,  laundry  sorted,  linen  closets 
neat  and  ordered  that  were  the  net  result  of  not  being 
at  home  to  Mrs.  Ames.  She  was  an  old  lady.  It  was 
good  of  her  to  call.  We  would  not  have  hurt  her 
feelings  for  the  world.  Still,  she  had  a  way  of  stay- 
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ing;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  a  wise  precaution  that 
had  made  us  give  directions  to  the  maid  to  say  that 
we  were  out.  We  had  also  meant — though  how 
could  we  in  the  midst  of  training  a  new  maid? — to 
call  up  Cousin  Alice.  She  was  ill  and  appreciative 
of  attention.  There  might  be  something  that  we 
could  have  done.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  explain 
that  we  had  not  heard  about  her  illness,  or  of  its  se 
riousness.  We  had  failed  from  ignorance,  not  from  a 
knowledge  of  her  habits  on  the  telephone  or  of  the 
length  of  time  that  it  would  take  to  supply  all  her 
small  demands.  In  each  case  we  weighed  the  value 
of  our  manners  and  the  pleasure  or  the  help  which 
we  might  give,  as  against  the  importance  of  our  own 
pursuits.  And  in  each  case  we  had  felt  that  no 
one  saw  us  tip  the  scales  and  hold  them  steady  with 
the  false  weight  of  our  own  interests.  Nor  did  we 
estimate  in  our  imagination  what  might  have  been 
the  profit  had  we  sent  them  flying  downward  on  the 
other  side,  laden,  not  with  selfishness,  but  with  con 
sideration. 

Let  us  then,  whether  man  or  woman,  work  out  the 
problem  by  an  honest  calculation.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  for  one  day  saving  time  on  manners,  not  in 
our  usual  haphazard  fashion,  here  and  there  and 
hampered  by  misgivings,  but  ruthlessly,  in  every 
way  we  can,  with  system  and  with  thoroughness. 
Thus  only  may  we  balance  off  the  minutes  we  may 
earn  to  spend  upon  ourselves  with  the  good  feel 
ings  that  we  shall  have  forfeited,  and  so  evaluate 
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our  conduct  at  least  relatively  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  price. 

NO    DOMESTIC   TRAFFIC    LAWS 

First — since  he  is  restive  and  already  on  the  jump 
— we  will  take  the  business  man.  Whatever  humil 
ity  or  equality  he  feels  on  other  days,  on  our  imagi 
nary  day  he  gives  himself  full  license  and  awakes 
convinced  that  no  concerns  are  so  important  as  his 
own.  Is  he  not  the  wage  earner,  the  main  prop  ?  Rea 
sonable,  surely,  then,  that  he  be  got  off  to  his  office 
with  all  comfort  and  all  haste.  When,  like  a  whirl 
wind,  he  is  gone,  the  other  members  of  the  family  for 
whose  support  he  toils,  may  regain  their  equilibrium 
and  set  about  their  trifling  tasks.  For  him,  in  the  early 
morning,  there  are  no  traffic  laws.  His  is  the  right 
of  passage  and  possession.  If  there  is  as  yet  a  small 
supply  of  hot  water,  it  is  his  for  shaving  or  for  the 
warm  tub.  Dressed,  moreover,  and  at  last  down 
stairs,  how  expect  him  to  say  good-morning  to  the 
children  when,  as  he  comes  into  the  breakfast  room, 
he  is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  late  breakfast,  a 
tale  told  by  bleak  and  empty  plates?  "The  milk 
man  is  late,"  his  wife  explains.  But  she  does  not 
free  herself  of  the  responsibility.  "Again?"  he  asks 
abruptly.  The  third  time  in  a  month  and  yet  she 
has  not  changed?  Well,  he  cannot  wait,  he  will 
do  without  his  breakfast;  but  as  he  starts  off  with 
a  fine  pretense  of  bustle,  the  eggs  and  coffee  are 
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brought  in.  He  sits  down  hurriedly,  and  before  his 
wife  is  seated.  Nor  can  he  serve  the  dishes  that  are 
placed  before  him,  nor  help  her  in  attending  to  the 
children  who,  in  their  turn,  must  be  packed  off  to 
school.  Indeed,  he  must  help  himself  before  them. 
It  does  not  matter  if  they  are  a  little  late.  There  is 
milk  enough  from  yesterday  for  his  coffee  and  his 
oatmeal.  As  he  empties  the  pitcher,  Jack  and  Paul 
look  at  him  reproachfully.  Never  mind.  It  is  good 
discipline  for  them  to  wait,  even  to  do  without. 
Hastily  he  eats.  Then,  with  the  last  gulp  and  with 
an  air  of  self-importance,  he  takes  out  his  watch. 
What  ?  Five  minutes'  leeway,  after  all.  He  unfolds 
the  morning  paper  and  erects  the  Times  before  him 
as  a  barricade — an  effective  wall  against  all  irrele 
vant  young  questions  or  the  queries  of  his  wife,  who, 
before  he  pockets  the  whole  sheet  and  makes  off  with 
it  to  town,  would  like  at  least  to  know  the  headlines 
of  the  news.  Only  when  provoked  by  the  excitement 
of  discovery  or  by  irritation  does  he  fire  a  shot  across 
the  top.  Swiftly  his  allotted  time  expires.  He  must 
eat  and  run.  If  he  dawdles  and  looks  leisurely,  his 
wife  will  make  suggestion  of  some  errands  which  she 
would  like  him  to  perform  in  town.  If,  on  the  con 
trary,  he  seems  absorbed,  the  chances  are  that  she 
will  telephone  or  go  herself.  He  must  be  off.  Where 
is  his  overcoat?  Where  is  his  paper?  Where  are 
the  letters  that  he  left  so  carefully  upon  the  desk? 
He  does  wish  the  children  would  learn  not  to  med 
dle.  But  at  the  same  moment  Paul  finds  them  on  the 
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table,  placed  methodically  beside  his  gloves.  He 
takes  them  hurriedly  and,  since  it  is  quicker  and  less 
trouble  to  be  silent,  he  stuffs  them  with  his  paper 
in  his  pocket,  and  without  thanks.  A  perfunctory 
kiss  and  he  is  gone. 

A    QUESTION    OF    GOOD    SPORTSMANSHIP 

He  has  saved,  perhaps,  a  whole  half-hour  of  time, 
and  what  has  been  the  cost  ?  The  children  have  had 
their  feelings  hurt  by  lack  of  interest  and  apprecia 
tion.  Moreover,  a  bad  example  has  been  set  them; 
one  that  makes  their  uncompromising  sense  of  justice 
leap  to  arms.  Why  must  they  always  be  patient  and 
unselfish?  Why  must  they  speak  when  they  are 
spoken  to  and  give  a  civil  answer,  when  their  father, 
at  best,  may  reply  with  incommunicative  grunts? 
Why  must  they  say  "thank  you"  for  a  service  given, 
and  have  their  own  small  efforts  to  be  helpful  meet 
with  no  response?  A  strange  game,  this  of  polite 
ness.  Are  they  always  to  be  It  ?  Is  it  never  Father's 
turn?.  Why,  they  pitch  and  catch  and  run  for  flys. 
They  never  come  to  bat.  If  they  do,  he  is  sure 
to  be  on  first.  Sacrifice  hits  are  what  they  are  called 
upon  to  make,  and  Father  runs  the  bases  on  their 
bunts.  Their  mother  is  the  umpire,  but,  faced  with 
questions  of  good  sportsmanship,  she  finds  it  hard 
to  excuse  and  to  explain.  Instead,  she  leaves  the 
field. 

And  harder  is  her  problem  since  she  has  a  grievance 
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of  her  own.  Were  she  to  voice  it,  to  complain  that 
she  had  become  a  mere  machine, expected  to  make  the 
wheels  go  round  with  precision  and  exactness,  even  to 
generate  her  own  power,  her  husband  would  reply 
quite  innocently  that  all  his  work  was  done  for  her. 
It  was  to  make  her  and  the  children  comfortable. 
Comfortable!  She  smiles  a  little  ruefully  over  her 
cup  of  cold  coffee  and  her  lukewarm  egg.  Is  this 
being  comfortable,  all  this  fuss  and  flurry,  this  relief 
when  at  last  the  door  is  closed  upon  him  and  the 
children  and  she  has  the  house  to  herself?  Her 
partner  he  is,  but  he  has  left  her  weary  and  dis 
pirited.  Grudging  or  rebellious,  she  starts  her  round 
of  unappreciated  toil. 

Her  husband,  however,  usually  unconscious  of  the 
sacrifice  which  has  been  exchanged  for  his  half-hour, 
steps  briskly  off  to  work.  He  nods  to  the  acquaint 
ances  he  meets.  He  has  no  time  for  curbstone 
gossip.  He  strides  to  his  office  or  makes  for  the 
street  car  or  the  train.  If  he  stops  at  the  ticket 
office,  with  a  reasonable  irritation  he  pushes  by  the 
woman  just  before  him,  who  persists  in  counting  every 
penny  of  her  change.  If  it  is  the  street  car,  he 
crowds  past  those  who  are  still  looking  for  a  nickel 
in  their  purse.  There  is  one  seat  in  the  corner. 
If  he  gets  it,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  run  through 
his  memorandum  or  the  financial  column  in  the 
paper  before  he  gets  to  work.  The  seat  is  his — a  little 
small  for  him — and  as  he  wedges  himself  in  between 
his  neighbours,  his  satisfaction  gives  way  for  a  mo- 
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ment.  Not  because  the  woman  whom  he  has  "beat 
to  it"  is  standing  in  the  aisle  or  hanging  to  the 
straps;  but  because  he  meets  the  eye  of  an  acquaint 
ance  fixed  on  him  with  a  sharp  look  of  understand 
ing.  No  matter.  Any  man  would  do  the  same. 
When,  moreover,  he  drops  off  the  car  or  train,  he  has 
the  comfortable  consciousness  that  his  affairs  are 
mapped  out  for  the  day.  At  the  least,  there  are  ten 
minutes  saved.  The  cost  is  but  a  little  teasing  sense 
of  shame. 

The  main  entrance  to  his  office  building  is  already 
full  of  people  on  their  way  to  work.  Many  of  them 
he  has  seen  at  this  hour  every  morning  for  the  past 
ten  years.  He  does  not  nod  to  them.  He  is  afraid 
of  being  stopped.  Some  of  them  are  fixtures.  And 
these  he  accepts  as  he  does  the  swinging  door  or  the 
pavement  beneath  his  feet.  The  man  who  shines  his 
shoes — there  is  a  value  in  his  swiftness;  but  for 
him  the  fellow  has  no  name,  no  nationality,  no  per 
sonal  life:  a  pair  of  grimy  hands  for  polishing,  a 
dime  to  be  sole  comment  on  the  quickness  of  their 
toil.  The  woman  at  the  magazine-and-candy 
counter.  He  has  never  "  seen  "  her.  When  he  wants 
a  News,  he  grabs  it  without  remark  and  flips  his 
njckel  on  the  counter.  The  elevator  girls — he 
would  be  irritated;  he  would  give  a  merited  rebuke  to 
any  one  of  them  who  took  him  past  his  floor,  but 
he  would  never  bother  to  recognize  their  knowledge 
with  a  greeting.  Five  minutes  saved;  the  cost, 
the  occasional  profit  to  be  made  from  a  pleasant 
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chance  connection  and  a  half-realized  feeling  of  aver 
sion  and  dislike. 

Since  the  car  is  not  yet  full,  he  plants  himself 
firmly  toward  the  front.  He  must  get  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  others  feel  the  same  ne 
cessity  for  haste,  he  makes  evident  his  better  right 
with  a  firm,  unbudging  back  and  a  resisting  shoulder. 
Looking  daggers  is  a  woman's  means.  One  man  he 
sees  with  his  hat  held  in  his  hand.  The  courtesy 
provokes  him.  Women  forfeited  such  superfluous 
marks  of  honour  when  they  intruded  in  the  business 
world.  Do  they  expect  the  earth?  To  show  them 
what  he  feels  concerning  them,  he  pushes  out  before 
them.  No  sentimental  bows  and  scrapes  are  to 
deter  his  exit. 


SAVING   TIME    UPON    SUBORDINATES 

Once  in  his  office,  his  time  he  chiefly  saves  upon 
his  employees.  A  certain  measure  of  politeness 
must  be  meted  out  to  those  whom  he  considers 
equals.  He  has  a  fund  reserved  for  such  expenses 
as  he  has  for  the  perfunctory  theatres  and  dinners 
for  which  his  firm  stands  treat.  But  his  subordinates 
— since  his  interest  is  in  business,  not  in  people — he 
thinks  of  as  machines.  They  are  merely  doing  what 
they're  paid  for.  So  long  as  they  get  their  pay  en 
velope  on  Saturday  night,  they  need  not  kick.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  dispense  good-mornings 
as  he  comes  in  among  them;  and  swiftly  and  in 
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silence  he  hangs  up  his  coat  and  hat.  Impatient  of 
delay,  he  launches  an  attack  upon  the  office  boy, 
who  has  not  finished  straightening  up  his  desk.  A 
broadside  is  his  sole  salute. 

"Why  wasn't  this  done  a  good  half-hour  ago?  Do 
I  ever  fail  to  be  here  at  nine-thirty?" 

The  reports  come  volleying  forth  so  thick  and  fast 
that  it  is  obvious  no  return  fire  is  expected;  and  the 
boy  departs  with  the  last  shot  ringing  in  his  ears. 

"You'd  better  learn  to  hustle  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  job." 

His  chief  then  remembers  that  he  must  get  in  touch 
with  several  other  offices.  He  reaches  for  the  tele 
phone. 

"Give  me  Reed  and  Ostby."  His  manner  is 
peremptory. 

A  moment  elapses  during  which  he  casts  his  eye 
upon  this  morning's  mail.  Then,  as  he  takes  up  the 
receiver  in  answer  to  a  ring,  there  comes  the  toneless 
voice  of  the  operator  at  the  switchboard: 

"Mr.  Reed's  not  in." 

"I  said  the  office.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  Don't  try 
to  help.  You're  not  paid  to  use  your  wits." 

Woe  be  to  her  if  she  gives  him  the  connection  be 
fore  the  "party"  on  the  other  end  is  ready;  if  she 
forgets  a  number  much  in  use;  or  fails  to  find  it  on 
her  pad.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  exact  and 
prompt,  nothing  "is  coming  from  her  boss."  She 
is  simply  on  her  job. 

Once  he  has  got  into  communication  with  the 
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necessary  people,  he  starts  on  the  day's  routine.  A 
clerk,  seeing  him  alone  and  apparently  at  liberty, 
steps  up  with  documents  which  need  the  official  sig 
nature.  As  his  chief  goes  shuffling  through  his  morn 
ing  mail,  he  does  not  acknowledge  them  or  him 
by  nod  or  grunt.  Another  clerk  approaches  with 
a  report  to  be  O.  K.'d.  "Put  it  down,"  he  calls  out 
sharply.  His  acknowledgment  is  intended  as  re 
buke.  It  is  so  obvious  that  he  can't  do  two  things 
at  once.  Even  when  his  purchasing  agent  or  his 
salesman  comes  to  seek  advice  or  to  outline  a  policy, 
he  does  not  see  them  and  is  apt  to  keep  them  dancing 
in  attendance.  He  does  not  show  them  that  he  is 
conscious  of  their  presence.  They  can  wait;  for  the 
presumption  is,  their  time  is  his.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  bookkeeper 
away  from  a  half-finished  balance  or  from  a  struggle 
with  the  income  tax  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is 
struggling  with  the  excess  profits.  If  the  fellow  can 
not  collect  his  wits  enough  to  go  right  on  where  he 
left  off,  he  is  not  worth  his  salt. 

His  stenographer  he  regards  quite  literally  as 
"his"  in  the  sense  that  he  wastes  no  consideration 
and  no  thought  upon  her.  She  must  be  prompt. 
She  must  hold  herself  in  readiness  so  that  no  time 
is  lost  when,  in  salutation,  he  raps  out  the  word, 
"Begin."  She  must  not  expect  him  to  give  her 
rests  in  her  dictation  unless  he  himself  is  tired  or 
something  intervenes.  He  would  not  think  of 
suggesting  to  her — at  least,  while  he  felt  fresh  and 
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keen — that  she  might  work  better  for  a  three  minutes* 
respite.  Neither  does  he  expect  her  to  have  a  settled 
lunch  hour.  It  must  vary  with  his  needs.  Time 
enough  for  that  when  she  is  not  in  use.  And  as 
for  thanking  her  when  she  has  stayed  for  overtime, 
why,  double  pay  is  quite  enough  reward.  Good 
heavens,  you  can't  let  these  people  think  that  they 
are  doing  favours!  If  you  show  yourself  an  easy 
mark,  they  will  be  sure  to  do  you.  As  for  all  this 
thank-you  business,  if  he  once  started,  it  would  cost 
him  half  a  day. 

In  his  own  mind  he  feels  that  his  is  military  dis 
cipline  because  it  is  abrupt  and  curt.  No  time  is  lost 
between  men  and  their  over-officers.  Why,  when  he 
comes  like  a  general  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  all  heads 
go  down  and  the  typewriters  have  a  suspicious  vehe 
mence  to  their  click.  His  employees  do  not  bother 
him  with  their  salaaming.  They  are  too  well  trained. 

But  what  he  has  not  learned  in  applying  what  he 
thinks  are  army  methods  is,  that  no  good  general  can 
afford  to  fail  in  outward  courtesy.  His  politeness 
may  be  automatic,  but  he  returns  the  least  salute, 
knowing  that  his  efficiency  as  an  officer  depends  on 
his  relation  with  his  men.  Whether  it  be  time  or 
strength  or  money,  a  cutting  in  expenditure  is  al 
ways  costly  when  it  hampers  effort;  when,  in  the 
demand  for  quantity,  it  forfeits  quality  of  service. 

So  accustomed  does  he  grow  to  brusqueness  in 
this  grim  office  world  of  his  creating  that  he  cannot 
relax,  in  their  words  "loosen  up,"  among  his  own 
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associates.  Always  in  a  rush  and  with  his  eye  on 
the  main  chance,  he  has  no  time  in  addition  to  be 
a  mere  good  fellow,  or  for  the  graciousness,  the 
affability,  the  kindness  that  turn  acquaintances  to 
friends.  He  makes  them  feel  that  they  must  come 
in  by  appointment.  Chance  visits  are  discouraged 
as  upsetting  to  all  order,  and  since  he  has  no  leisure 
moments,  they  may  not  run  the  risk  of  dropping  in. 
On  greeting  them,  he  makes  no  personal  inquiries, 
for  he  assumes  that  these  fellows  are  as  hard-headed 
as  he  is  himself.  They  have  not  come  in  to  talk  about 
their  family  or  health.  Neither  is  he  concerned  just 
now  about  his  own.  "  Quite  well,  thanks.  Now 
about  this  little  matter."  In  a  jiffy  he  has  his  prop 
osition  put  before  them  and  is  hard  at  work.  No 
small  talk  and  no  pleasantries  may  be  used  to  beguile 
him.  He  cannot  see  a  joke  because  it  is  not  worth 
his  notice.  At  any  little  story  "picked  up  the 
other  day,"  he  is  like  Queen  Victoria,  though  for 
practical  not  prudish  reasons,  "not  amused."  A 
waste  of  time,  he  wants  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 
And  with  more  serious  matters,  matters  that  call  for 
plain  humanity,  these  men  know  better  than  to  come 
to  him  for  aid.  No  hard-luck  stories,  no  little  favours 
to  be  granted,  no  petitions  for  advice,  or  for  an  open 
ing  for  a  friend.  They  can  never  count  upon  a  pull. 
He  is  too  busy  speeding  toward  his  destination  to 
draw  up  beside  the  roadside  to  give  another  man  a 
lift.  Why,  he  has  no  time  to  lunch  with  any  chap- 
much  more  expeditious  to  be  served  alone — unless 
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he  sees  the  chance  to  put  through  a  business  deal. 
He  cannot  take  in  a  play  unless  he  has  some  proposi 
tion  to  pull  off  between  the  acts.  There  is  not  a  mo 
ment  that  he  is  not  On  the  job. 

And  in  a  certain  sense  he  gains — since  it  is  on  the 
job  that  men  expect  to  find  him.  Not  on  a  street 
corner  engaged  in  friendly  chit-chat;  not  at  his 
office  door  as  he  lengthens  out  a  talk  with  an  old 
friend;  not  at  a  luncheon  club  wreathed  comfortably 
in  after-dinner  smoke;  not  at  recreation.  Even  at 
golf,  he  goes  round  the  course  alone,  regards  it  as 
exercise  prescribed  by  his  doctor,  and  swallows  it 
much  as  he  would  a  pill.  He  cannot  let  up  even  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Give  him  an  afternoon  off  and 
he  grows  impatient;  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
As  a  consequence,  try  any  hour  you  like,  he  may  be 
reached.  When  approached,  moreover,  if  only  you 
are  direct  and  businesslike,  you  may  be  sure  that 
you  will  find  him  keen. 

AN  AXE  TO  GRIND 

But  certain  disadvantages  there  are  as  well.  We 
do  not  always  like  to  find  a  man  who  is  forever  grind 
ing  his  own  axe.  The  sound  grows  wearisome  upon 
our  ears.  We  prefer  sometimes  to  have  him  smile 
up  at  us  from  his  labour,  to  be  glad  of  an  interruption 
if  it  is  the  glimpse  of  an  old  friend,  to  have  him  cease 
the  revolutions  for  a  moment,  or  at  least  to  reach  us 
a  glad  hand.  And,  miracle  of  miracles,  we  may  find 
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one  sometimes  who  will  cast  his  axe  aside  and  ask 
us  if  he  may  not  put  an  edge  to  ours.  For  such  a 
one  we  are  apt  to  make  some  service  in  return.  He 
has  helped  us  a  bit  and  done  it  as  though  it  were 
a  pleasure,  not  in  careless,  hurried  fashion  or  grum 
bling  at  his  task.  Very  well,  we  cannot  repay  him, 
at  least  in  so  much  cash.  But  there  is  that  cargo 
of  lumber  which  has  just  come  in.  We  may  put  it 
in  his  way,  good  timber  for  his  axe  to  splinter. 

So,  though  this  man  has  saved  perhaps  two  hours 
by  close  attention  to  his  work,  by  his  refusals  to 
be  distracted  by  whatever  call  from  his  too-zealous 
labour,  he  may  have  lost  in  the  long  run.  Emergen 
cies  there  are  when  he  is  indispensable;  and  then 
we  are  thankful  for  his  competence  and  swiftness. 
But  he  need  not  rise  to  hint  the  time  for  us  to 
leave.  Already  we  have  gone.  Moreover,  when 
there  is  a  choice,  we  take  our  business  some 
where  else.  Nice  fellow,  Smith,  and  easy  of  approach. 
Engaged,  of  course,  when  we  step  in,  yet  always 
sends  out  word  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  us.  When 
he  greets  us,  he  knows  who  we  are  and  receives  us 
with  some  sign  of  interest.  What's  more,  in  times 
past,  he  has  stopped  to  help  us  out,  to  lend  a  hand. 
Always  keeps  a  friend  in  mind.  Let  us  put  him  in 
the  way  of  a  good  thing. 

Ignorant,  however,  that  some  such  opportunities 
will  pass  him  by,  and  confident  that  success  is  all 
take  and  never  give,  our  man  leaves  his  office  with  a 
feeling  of  assurance.  He  has  put  in  a  good  day's 
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work  and  almost  with  no  respite.  His  affairs  are 
in  fine  shape.  He  does  not  realize  that  in  small, 
trifling  ways  they  might  be  better;  that  on  the 
morrow  errands  would  be  run  more  willingly,  dicta 
tion  go  more  smoothly,  messages  be  delivered  with 
more  promptness,  if,  as  he  left,  he  had  paused  to  ask 
some  human  question  or  just  said  good-night.  As 
he  passes  through  the  halls,  he  meets  some  men  he 
knows.  He  does  not  wonder  why  they  do  not  stop 
him.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  they,  too,  are  in 
a  hurry;  not  that  they  are  tired  of  hearing  as  response 
to  invitations  his  curt,  "Sorry,  can't."  Neither  does 
he  realize  that  his  wife  and  children  might  look  for 
his  return  more  eagerly — not  if  he  brought  them 
gifts,  but  if  occasionally  he  gave  some  proof  that  he 
had  thought  of  them  on  the  way  home.  His  main 
object  now,  however,  is  to  fight  his  way.  He  crowds 
by  others  who  are  waiting  and  grabs  up  his  evening 
paper.  He  shoulders  people  in  the  streets.  A  woman 
whom  he  knows  and  who  nods  pleasantly,  he  plunges 
by  without  a  noticeable  removal  of  his  hat.  He 
pushes  on  to  cars  while  the  passengers  are  still  alight 
ing  and  refuses  in  a  surly  fashion  to  move  up  from 
his  convenient  post  beside  the  door.  Whatever  hap 
pens,  he  must  make  his  house  by  seven. 

TAKING  THINGS  FOR  GRANTED 

As  he  enters  his  house  and  turns  into  the  living 
room,  he  runs  upon  the  children.     "Where's  your 
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mother?"  he  calls  out  by  way  of  greeting.  Not  a 
friendly  word  for  them.  He  does  not  like  effusion  in 
a  parent.  That  is  his  word  for  any  kindliness.  It  is 
detrimental  to  respect.  And  respect  is  an  essential 
in  his  domestic  scheme.  It  is  swift  in  coming  to 
attention;  fleet  of  foot  in  running  errands;  above  all, 
it  is  unobtrusive.  On  the  other  hand,  affection  is  a 
drag.  And  he  does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the 
youngsters.  Yet  even  when  he  finds  his  wife  in 
her  own  room,  which  he  enters  without  knocking,  he 
shows  no  more  solicitude  or  warmth.  "Dinner 
ready?"  is  his  first  blunt  question.  Never,  "How 
have  things  gone?"  "Everything  all  right?"  or 
"What's  the  news?"  She  would  have  every  right 
to  be  surprised  if  he  did  anything  so  unusual  as  to 
bestow  a  kiss.  For  how  expect  a  man,  harassed  by 
great  responsibilities,  driven  from  sunrise  to  dark,  to 
keep  her  trivial  affairs  in  mind  or  to  express  affection, 
which  she  should  take  for  granted? 

He  takes  her  own  as  an  accepted  fact,  and  as 
proof  he  barely  stops  to  freshen  up,  much  less  to 
dress.  Without  consciousness  that  his  apparent 
haste  is  a  rebuff,  he  tells  her  bluntly  that  he  is  eager 
to  get  through,  ordering  prompt  service  as  he  would 
not  dare  in  a  Child's  restaurant. 

How  eager  he  is,  he  is  capable  of  showing  her.  He 
does  not  notice  with  a  compliment  that  she  has  put 
on  a  new  frock.  He  does  not  wait  until  she  is  ready 
or  let  her  precede  him  down  the  stairs.  Nor  does  he, 
when  he  has  come  first  into  the  dining  room  and 
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without  salutation  to  the  maid,  wait  for  his  wife 
to  be  seated  or  push  in  her  chair.  The  chicken  he 
serves  without  the  polite  query  of  "Light  or  dark?" 
He  can't  stop  for  any  silly  preference  with  five  plates 
to  fill.  Each  course  he  finishes  before  the  others, 
then  looks  impatiently  around.  How  long  they 
take!  He  feels  no  gratitude  for  his  wife's  attention 
to  the  children's  needs  or  for  the  fact  that  she  keeps 
hushed  their  clamour  at  the  table.  Nor  does  he  feel 
appreciation  that  at  the  same  time  she  makes  an 
effort  to  be  intelligent  about  his  business,  amusing 
about  her  own  concerns.  Not  once  does  it  occur  to 
him  that  she  has  her  own  worries  which  she  is  gener 
ously  withholding;  that  she  goes  without  that  he  may 
have  a  second  helping;  that  she  has  ordered  carefully 
a  dinner  that  he  likes.  In  fact,  the  one  satisfaction 
that  he  gives  her  is  that  he  does  not  reprove  her  or  the 
servants  or  the  children,  that  he  does  not  scold  or  fuss. 
And  why  this  hurried,  silent  meal  that  ends  for  him 
before  his  family  have  finished  their  dessert?  Not 
that  he  may  later  take  his  wife  to  call  on  friends. 
Let  her  propose  it,  and  she  will  be  asked  if  she  is 
never  sick  of  gadding.  Not  to  the  play.  Let  her 
express  desire  and  she  will  be  told  that  it  is  sheer 
waste  of  time  and  money  with  seats  at  their  present 
price.  Not  that  he  may  have  a  long,  comfortable, 
happy  evening  spent  at  home.  In  all  likelihood  he 
himself  is  going  out.  There  is  a  meeting  at  eight- 
thirty,  a  man  whom  he  must  see.  A  quick  getaway 
and  before  he  has  the  chance  to  hear  complaints  is 
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what  he  most  desires.  "I'll  be  late,"  he  calls  back 
after  him.  "Don't  wait  up  for  me."  And  without 
a  query  as  to  how  his  wife  will  spend  her  evening,  he 
is  gone. 

Or  if  he  stays,  neither  she  nor  the  children  have 
much  cause  for  thanks,  for  his  presence  puts  a  dam 
per  on  enjoyment.  Straight  as  a  die,  he  makes  for 
his  armchair  in  the  library.  A  ceremony  is  before 
him  which  permits  of  no  distraction  and  in  which  no 
one  else  takes  part.  The  reading  of  his  evening 
paper.  You  might  think  the  government  had 
fallen,  he  finds  it  so  absorbing.  But  it  is  only  the 
usual  quotations  which  enthrall  him,  the  daily 
news  of  stocks  and  bonds.  They  must  be  read  ex 
haustively  and  to  himself.  Moreover,  their  reading 
calls,  it  seems,  for  the  whole  light  since  he  walls  it 
in  around  him  with  his  outspread  sheet.  It  demands 
silence,  also,  for  his  concentration.  No  "  Say,  Dads  " 
must  reach  across  the  barrier;  there  must  be  no 
racket  in  the  world  outside.  Unless  the  kids  can 
keep  quiet,  they  had  better  go  upstairs.  He  would 
like  a  little  peace.  When  he  looks  up  at  ten  o'clock, 
his  bedtime,  he  finds  that  they  have  sneaked  away 
to  freer  air.  Only  his  wife  sits  in  the  outer  darkness, 
her  head  bent  short-sightedly  above  her  sewing  or 
her  book.  He  rises,  yawning.  "Come  on,  old  lady, 
time  to  lock  up  and  go  to  bed."  Too  late  now  to 
listen  to  the  perplexities  which  she  strives  to  put 
before  him — perplexities  about  the  children,  their 
moral  problems,  and  their  schooling.  Too  late  to 
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start  the  eternal  question  of  expenses  and  allowance 
or  be  worried  over  household  bills.  Besides,  they  are 
her  own  affair.  Use  her  own  judgment.  No  need  to 
bother  him.  He  must  get  his  sleep.  A  hard  day 
to-morrow.  And  he  switches  off  the  light  before  she 
is  half-way  upstairs. 

THE  COME-BACK 

His  last  thought,  should  he  take  stock  of  his 
savings,  would  be  one  of  self-congratulation.  He 
has  had  a  run  of  luck.  Four  or  five  hours  saved, 
just  with  the  price  of  manners.  On  the  whole, 
dirt  cheap.  Even  at  home,  there  have  been  no  re 
marks.  No  come-back  as  far  as  he  can  see.  Indig 
nant  glances  from  a  stranger  whom  he  has  buffeted? 
He  can  throw  those  in  the  discount.  They  will  not 
count  one  way  or  t'other  in  his  life.  Surliness  from 
servants  or  his  employees?  Nothing  much  to  bother 
over.  They  know  on  which  side  their  bread  is  but 
tered.  Let  them  be  civil  or  he  will  spread  it  thin. 
Curtness  from  his  associates?  Well,  he  prefers  that 
they  should  not  waste  their  words.  If  relations  are 
purely  business,  you  know  where  you  stand.  Avoid 
ance  by  those  who  once  were  friends?  A  man  must 
travel  light  of  claims  if  he  is  ever  to  get  on.  Re- 
proachfulness,  a  sense  of  injury  in  wife  and  children? 
Absurd,  what  have  they  to  complain  of  so  long  as  he 
provides.  Not  once  does  he  see  that  each  will  exact 
some  payment  for  his  rudeness,  whether  consciously 
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or  no.  In  service  given  grudgingly,  in  opportunities 
withheld,  in  friendship  retracted,  in  the  forfeiture 
of  affection  and  of  love.  Over  and  above  all  these, 
moreover,  he  must  reckon  with  the  loss  of  self-respect. 
Somewhere,  unless  he  has  grown  quite  callous,  there 
will  lurk  a  sense  of  shame.  If  only  in  some  way 
these  items  might  be  entered  in  his  books,  he  would 
know  it  for  a  costly  day. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  woman  who  saves 
time  on  manners,  we  shall  not  find  her — of  that  we 
may  be  almost  sure — in  this  man's  wife.  For  selfish 
ness  as  a  rule  pairs,  plus  and  minus.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  solution  to  the  domestic  problem,  a  figure  there 
must  be  above  the  line,  to  make  the  other  cancel  out. 

SELFISHNESS  A  SIGN  OF  INCOMPETENCE 

For  far  different  reasons,  usually,  and  more  uncon 
sciously,  does  the  average  woman  exercise  such  thrift. 
She  has  no  calculated  plan  of  action.  Seldom  is  her 
lack  of  manners  from  intentional  discourtesy;  some 
times  from  laziness;  very  often  from  incompetence 
in  meeting  all  the  petty  duties  with  which  her  day  is 
filled.  Unable  to  cope  with  them  easily,  she  grows 
nervous,  flustered,  breathless.  Graciousness  may 
not  be  attempted  with  taut  nerves,  and  she  cannot 
relax.  Moreover,  in  her  mind  there  lies  the  choice 
of  making  her  household  physically  comfortable  or 
happy  mentally;  and  the  first  alternative  she  chooses 
as  ministering  to  more  urgent  needs. 
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Like  Martha,  she  rises  in  the  morning,  troubled 
over  many  things.  Her  husband  must  have  his 
breakfast  promptly,  the  children  must  be  washed 
and  dressed  and  fed  before  they  start  to  school. 
Small,  handy  services  must  be  compressed  within,  at 
most,  two  hours.  With  this  ahead,  how  have  time 
to  be  polite?  Certainly,  the  minutes  are  not  many 
to  be  squandered  on  her  own  appearance.  She  must 
slip  into  what  is  quickest  and  without  regard  for 
looks.  With  the  compliment  of  looking  charming, 
she  feels  she  must  dispense.  Once  dressed  herself, 
she  starts  upon  the  children.  Good-mornings  are 
superfluous  and  silly.  Nor  does  she,  when  she  is 
in  a  hurry,  stop  to  knock  at  the  children's  door. 
After  all,  she  is  their  mother,  and  with  the  girls  she 
still  retains  her  nursery  privileges.  Even  when  they 
are  dressing,  she  plunges  in.  With  the  younger  ones, 
she  is  always  in  a  rush.  Faces  are  scrubbed,  dresses 
put  on  over  heads,  buttons  slipped  into  place  as 
though  the  materials  she  handled  were  not  human, 
but  just  sticks  of  wood.  If  a  smothered  appeal 
reaches  her  from  under  a  petticoat  or  from  behind  a 
ruthless  facecloth,  she  has  no  time  "to  discuss  it." 
That  is  her  brief  way  of  settling  a  question  even  be 
fore  it  is  asked.  She  does  wish,  moreover,  they  would 
learn  to  do  a  little  for  themselves.  But  when  Jim, 
aged  six,  manfully  struggles  with  his  bootlace  in  an 
attempt  to  be  of  aid,  she  tells  him  that  she  can't  wait 
for  such  a  slow  poke.  In  the  end,  it's  always  easier 
to  do  the  thing  herself.  "Here,  stick  up  your  foot. 
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Now,  run  along."  And  off  he  speeds  with  a  sense 
of  humiliated  disappointment  and  escape.  Even 
when  the  older  girls  attempt  to  lend  assistance  to 
their  mother,  they  are  assured  that,  if  they  will  only 
keep  out  of  her  way,  that  will  be  the  greatest  help  of 
all. 

And  no  doubt  her  speed  is  efficacious.  It  gets 
the  effect  desired.  When  the  breakfast  gong  is 
sounded,  they  are  ready,  neat  and  starched.  But 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  effect  upon  their  tempers. 
Outwardly  they  may  be  fresh,  but  inside  they  are 
bruised  and  battered  from  the  onslaught.  They  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  nuisances;  and  this 
consciousness  of  unjust  slight  has  put  them  out  of 
sorts. 

At  breakfast  she  has  little  time  for  common  cour 
tesies.  As  she  comes  into  the  dining  room,  she  gives 
no  morning  greeting  to  the  maid.  An  order  to 
serve  the  fruit  or  cereal  quickly  is  more  to  the  point. 
"And,  Julia,  you've  used  the  wrong  plates  again. 
I've  told  you  that  these  were  to  be  kept  for  com 
pany/'  This  fault-finding  reprimand  she  gives 
before  the  children,  for  she  must  speak  while  things 
are  fresh  in  her  mind.  And  so  with  her  scoldings  to 
the  children.  A  great  deal  quicker  than  a  patient 
explanation  afterward  is  the  present  sharp  rebuke. 
When  will  they  learn  not  to  spill,  to  spread  out  their 
napkins,  to  sit  close  to  the  table,  not  to  talk  with 
their  mouths  full,  to  use  a  fork  and  not  a  spoon? 
She  does  not  remember  that  each  day  she  has  been 
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too  hurried  to  teach  them  table  manners,  but  ex 
pects  them  to  acquire  their  knowledge  by  some 
God-given  grace.  And  while  she  scolds  them,  she 
reaches  for  the  cream  herself,  jumps  up  from  her 
seat  to  find  out  "what  is  the  trouble  in  the  kitchen," 
and  leaves  her  knife  and  fork  akimbo  as  she  prepares 
the  baby's  egg.  If,  moreover,  as  she  pours  the 
coffee,  feeds  the  youngest  child  with  prodding 
spoonfuls,  sees  that  the  others  have  drunk  all  their 
cocoa  or  have  not  left  crusts,  her  husband  tries  to 
talk  with  her,  she  is  too  preoccupied  to  make  re 
sponse.  Just  as  he  thinks  that  he  has  gained  atten 
tion,  she  turns  to  Jack  or  Tom.  "I  think  you'd 
better  wear  your  rubbers  and  your  overcoat.  It's 
going  to  rain."  No  use  to  try  to  interest  her  in  his 
or  the  world's  affairs.  Her  mind  is  fixed  on  other 
things.  He  cannot  get  her  ear.  Or  if  he  does,  she 
says,  "How  interesting,"  no  matter  what  the  gist  of 
his  remarks.  To  be  sure,  she  may  interrupt  his 
reading  with  a  tax  upon  his  pocketbook,  but  it  is 
demanded  without  "please"  and  accepted  without 
"thanks."  And  as  he  bestows  a  farewell  kiss  some 
where  upon  a  tilted  cheek,  she  adds  with  a  glance 
at  the  clock,  "John,  if  you  don't  hurry,  you  will 
miss  your  train." 

Physically,  both  he  and  the  children  are  well 
cared  for.  They  leave  the  house  well  dressed  and 
fed,  but  they  start  the  day  mentally  exhausted. 
For  an  hour  at  least  they  have  been  bustled,  shoved, 
and  prodded,  alternately  questioned  and  ignored. 
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Thus,  when  they  depart,  feeling  that  they  have  been 
"got  off"  and  with  no  end  of  trouble,  they  close 
the  door  with  relief,  not  with  regret. 

ORDERS  FOR  THE  DAY 

With  the  same  curt  abruptness,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  then  turns  her  attention  to  her  maids.  This  is 
the  hour  allotted  to  them — the  only  hour  when  she 
can  afford  to  deal  with  them  as  human  beings.  Other 
wise,  save  for  commands  and  criticism,  they  are  quite 
ignored.  And  even  now  she  is  too  busy  to  be  af 
fable,  to  give  advice  or  listen  to  requests.  With  the 
cook,  in  particular,  she  cannot  waste  her  words  if 
she  is  to  get  in  her  orders  promptly.  So  she  does 
not  ask  her  pleasantly  how  things  are  going,  or 
commend  a  dish  especially  well  cooked,  or  thank  her 
for  her  work  and  skill  last  night  in  getting  up  a  dinner 
for  unexpected  company.  Isn't  she  paying  wages 
that  seem  to  her  exorbitant?  What  else  should  she 
expect  ? 

"Butter,  flour,"  she  jots  down  the  items  while  the 
cook  watches  her  own  breakfast  cool,  "Eggs.  What 
— eggs  again?  Why,  it's  only  yesterday  I  ordered 
them.  A  roast.  See  that  it's  not  underdone.  That 
last  was  too  rare.  Vegetables.  Nothing  else.  Laun 
dry  soap.  Are  you  sure  that's  all?  I  can't  be  tele 
phoning  all  day  long  for  afterthoughts.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  children  won't  be  home  to  luncheon.  Give 
me  what's  left  of  the  cold  chicken."  That  there  is  not 
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enough  for  herself  and  the  maids  does  not  occur 
to  her,  and,  with  no  solution  of  their  problem,  she  is 
gone. 

What  she  set  out  to  do,  she  has  accomplished.  Her 
list  is  in  her  hand.  Her  orders  for  the  day  are  given 
out.  But  in  her  flurry  and  her  absorption  in  her 
own  affairs  she  has  taken  the  poorest  means  for  their 
accomplishment,  by  making  wages  the  sole  basis  of 
her  relationship  and  the  sole  claim  for  her  exactions 
and  demands.  Far  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have 
thrown  in  some  consideration  and  some  gratitude, 
to  have  imbued  some  liking  and  respect.  "No 
thanks  for  it,"  is  the  secret  of  many  a  corner 
that  remains  undusted,  of  dishes  that  have  a  way 
of  getting  broken,  of  waste  in  the  kitchen,  of  con 
stant  scoldings,  lagging  service,  and  of  small  re 
sponse. 

No  more  courtesy  does  our  lady  waste  on  trades 
people  or  on  those  whose  position  she  feels  is  subser 
vient  to  her  own.  When  she  takes  up  the  telephone, 
she  finds  the  line  is  busy--it  is  a  party  wire — and 
she  jiggles  the  receiver  to  indicate  her  haste.  At 
last  she  reaches  Central. 

"Union  542."  (No  "give  me"  and  no  "please.") 
"No,  542.  You  always  make  a  mistake  with  that 
number.  This  time  I'd  like  it  right.  Oh,  this  is 
the  Pure  Food  Market.  I  want  to  leave  an  order. 
Two  pounds  of  butter,"  etc.,  etc.  "Read  my  list  back 
to  me.  Last  time  you  forgot  two  items.  And  see 
that  my  things  come  on  the  first  delivery.  That's 
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all."     The   "Good-bye"    and   "Thank  you"  come 
only  from  the  other  end. 


"POOR  SERVICE" 


If,  instead,  she  does  her  marketing  herself,  she  is 
always  irritated  by  poor  service.  She  cannot  get 
waited  on,  she  complains  to  the  head  man.  She 
has  been,  in  fact,  kept  waiting  for  over  half  an 
hour — in  reality,  ten  minutes — and  those  who  fol 
lowed  her  have  been  shown  an  unpardonable  pref 
erence.  Really,  unless  she  can  meet  with  more 
promptness  and  more  courtesy,  she  must  trade 
somewhere  else.  Her  story  is  heard  out  with  polite 
ness.— -"Just  a  moment,  Madam" — and  with  re 
serves,  for  her  methods  are  well  known.  She  has 
pushed  in  front  of  those  who  were  already  standing 
at  the  counter;  questioned  a  clerk  as  he  was  attend 
ing  to  another  customer;  interrupted  him  as  he  was 
writing  down  an  order;  waved  her  traveller  at  him 
as  she  told  him  that  she  did  not  have  all  day;  and 
used  every  method  in  her  power  to  focus  his  attention 
on  her  needs.  And  never  has  she  stopped  to  thank 
him  for  the  careful  execution  of  her  orders  or  com 
mended  a  particularly  tender  cut  of  steak.  %  He,  in 
return  to  all  her  querulousness,  is  forced  to  keep  his 
temper.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  be  lei 
surely  about  her  order  and  thus  give  a  covered  and 
intentional  rebuke. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  by  placing  her  own 
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needs  above  politeness  and  by  considering  them  the 
more  imperative,  she  loses  time  in  other  shops.  If 
she  is  not  served  at  once,  she  begins  to  wait  upon 
herself,  gathering  together  what  she  wishes  from  the 
different  counters.  She  pulls  out  a  shirt-waist  here, 
another  there,  moves  one  pile  upon  another,  until 
she  has  left  them  tumbled  and  disordered,  and  upset 
all  reference  to  price  and  size.  Or  if  it  is  the  millin 
er's,  she  pokes  into  every  box,  tries  on  each  hat  which 
she  can  reach,  until,  when  at  last  the  saleswoman 
is  at  liberty,  she  has  several  towers  about  her  which 
she  has  carelessly  constructed,  without  reference  to 
foundation,  coarse  straws  weighing  heavily  on 
feather  and  on  tulle.  Such  rough  treatment  she 
would  not  accord  to  her  own  things,  but,  fortunately, 
these  belong  to  someone  else.  Should  the  shop  girl 
and  the  saleswoman  attempt  to  rearrange  their 
stock  before  asking  what  they  might  show  her,  she 
will  request  them  to  be  quick,  and  will  put  down  as 
indifference  or  insolence  the  effects  of  a  legitimate 
disturbance.  No  wonder  that  they  are  slow  in  giv 
ing  her  attention;  that  they  take  no  trouble  with 
her  samples;  and  tell  her  without  looking  that  they 
have  no  more  in  stock.  No  wonder  that  they  do 
not  recognize  her  and  make  her  wait;  that  her 
change  does  not  come  back;  and  that,  while  her 
parcels  are  still  being  wrapped,  they  have  time  to 
serve  two  other  customers.  The  rate  of  exchange 
is  always  high  upon  discourtesy;  and  by  the  time 
the  clerk  has  done  her  errands,  she  has  saved 
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twenty  minutes,  possibly,  on  graciousness,  and  for 
her  rudeness,  lost  an  hour. 

On  her  way  home  she  is  forced  to  take  a  crowded 
street  car.  She  pushes  ahead  and  then  holds  up 
the  line  behind  her  by  offering  to  the  conductor  a 
five-dollar  bill.  She  might  well  have  stopped  to  have 
it  changed,  for  she  was  aware  of  this  contingency 
when  she  got  on.  But  it  was  quicker,  on  the  whole, 
to  place  the  inconvenience  somewhere  else.  As  the 
conductor  runs  through  his  pockets  in  an  attempt 
to  be  obliging,  she  protests  against  small  silver  and 
makes  it  a  matter  of  his  personal  negligence  when 
he  comes  short.  Very  well.  He  may  hand  her  back 
her  bill.  She  will  stay  on  the  car.  It  is  his  business 
to  have  change.  A  gentleman,  foreseeing  an  un 
pleasant  time,  steps  forward  to  her  rescue.  She 
takes  the  courtesy  apparently  for  granted  and  gives 
him  but  the  briefest  nod  of  thanks.  Nor  is  her  nod 
more  gracious  to  the  man  who  later  offers  her  his 
seat.  Such  attentions,  so  she  feels,  are  but  her  due. 

She  must  hurry  home.  She  has  asked  Aunt 
Emma  in  for  luncheon.  She  really  had  to.  And 
already  she  is  twenty  minutes  late.  No  matter.  The 
old  lady  is  always  glad  to  come.  Doubtless  she  will 
find  a  book  and  make  herself  at  ease.  In  any  case, 
she  has  nothing  else  to  do.  It's  not  as  though  it 
were  somebody  else.  No  guilty  thought  strikes  in 
upon  her  own  consciousness  that  that  is  a  conclusion 
that  Aunt  Emma  may  have  come  to,  that  the  late 
ness  of  her  hostess  is  an  evident  proof  of  her  indiffer- 
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ence,  or  that  hospitality  is  like  a  dish  made  of  the 
best  materials,  that  will  collapse  unless  served  pip 
ing  hot. 

She  enters  her  house  exhausted  and  in  no  mood  for 
company.  Such  a  day  as  it  has  been. 

"Here,  Julia,  take  my  bundles.  Those  go  to  the 
cook.  Has  Mrs.  Stan  ton  come  yet?  Tell  her  that 
I'll  be  right  in  and  put  luncheon  on  at  once." 

She  does  not  pause  to  go  in  for  greeting  or  apologies 
before  she  makes  her  way  upstairs.  Nor  has  she, 
when  she  reappears,  gone  to  the  trouble  of  taking 
off  her  hat.  Who  knows?  it  may  be  a  useful  hint. 

"Sorry  to  be  late.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind. 
We'll  go  straight  in  to  luncheon.  I'm  afraid  it's 
getting  cold." 

No  deference  does  she  show  to  the  old  lady  and  no 
real  regret.  She  is  not  ashamed,  moreover,  that 
this  is  obviously  a  picked-up  lunch  on  which  she  has 
expended  little  thought.  "I  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind  if  we  just  had  a  bite.  This  time  of  day,  you 
have  to  take  pot  luck." 

But  even  pot  luck  may  be  served  with  garnishings 
of  attention  and  of  thought.  Hers,  however,  is 
plain  fare.  As  Aunt  Emma  shows  her  interest  in 
the  family,  inquires  about  her  niece's  husband,  his 
health  and  business,  about  the  children,  her  plans  for 
the  summer,  tells  her  gossip  of  the  family,  and  pours 
forth  her  treasured  news,  our  lady  interrupts. 

"Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  Julia,  did  my  dress 
come  from  the  cleaner's?  And  there's  a  package 
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coming  later  C.  O.  D.  Aunt  Emma,  you  were 
saying.  .  ?" 

The  old  lady,  who  has  lost  her  thread,  politely  tries 
another,  but  she  has  not  gone  far  toward  unravelling 
it  before  again  it  breaks. 

"I  forgot,  I  said  that  I  would  telephone  to  Mrs. 
Bucklin  at  one  o'clock.  I'm  to  meet  her  later,  and 
it's  quite  important.  You  won't  mind?" 

And  for  five  minutes  she  leaves  her  guest  to  a 
solitary  meal  and  to  uninterrupted  speculation  as  to 
why,  since  her  presence  is  a  matter  of  complete  in 
difference,  she  has  been  asked. 

Nor  does  her  aunt's  position  as  a  guest  prevent  her 
listening  to  a  reprimand  administered  to  the  maid  for 
carelessness,  or  a  reproof  sent  out  to  the  cook.  The 
tea  is  lukewarm,  the  biscuits  are  soggy.  No  excuse 
for  either.  Even  if  luncheon  was  a  little  late,  it  was 
quite  possible  to  keep  things  warm. 

And  no  sooner  does  the  hostess  leave  the  table 
and  take  her  guest  back  to  the  library  than  she  gets 
out  her  knitting.  Surprising,  work  goes  so  much 
more  quickly  when  there  is  somebody  there.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  more  polite  version  of  her  busyness, 
the  only  one  which  she  may  voice.  The  other,  which 
she  cannot  express,  is  that  if  her  hands  are  occupied, 
she  will  feel  that  something  is  accomplished,  some 
thing  in  her  estimation  far  more  practical  than 
paying  the  old  lady  the  compliment  of  a  free  hour. 
If  she  can  only  get  Annette's  sweater  started,  this 
will  not  be  sheer  waste.  And  there  is  no  need  to 
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give  a  strict  attention  to  Aunt  Emma's  narratives. 
So  absorbed,  however,  does  she  become  in  her  new 
pattern  or  in  the  intricacies  of  a  complicated  stitch- 
knit  and  purl — that  her  questions  and  assents  grow 
fewer  as  her  eyes  travel  back  and  forth  between 
directions  and  the  bundle  in  her  lap.  Scarcely  is 
she  aware  of  her  eventual  release. 

"Must  you  go?"  she  says  indifferently.  "Oh, 
just  wait  a  moment  till  I  finish  off  a  row."  Then, 
rising.  "It  was  nice  of  you  to  come." 

Nice,  indeed.  But  as  the  old  lady,  after  profes 
sions  of  enjoyment,  departs  down  the  steps,  her 
hostess  feels  only  that  she  has  discharged  her  obliga 
tions.  There,  that's  over,  she  breathes  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Now,  what  next?  An  hour  yet  before  she 
joins  her  friend  for  bridge  or  lecture.  Ought  she 
really  to  stop  in  at  her  mother's?  She  is  ill,  can't  get 
about.  Still,  Miss  Green,  her  nurse,  is  so  efficient. 
Such  a  comfort.  Rids  her  herself  of  so  much  respon 
sibility.  Why,  if  the  woman  were  an  own  daughter, 
she  could  not  be  more  attentive  to  her  mother's 
needs.  No  need  to  worry  when  in  such  good  hands. 
It  will  do  to  telephone.  She  can't  be  expected  to 
run  another  establishment  with  all  her  own  cares. 
She  calls  up  and  gets  the  maid. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Stan  ton?  No,  don't  trouble  her  to 
come  to  the  telephone.  Just  tell  her  that  I  called." 

Now  she  has  earned  at  least  a  little  time  to  spend 
upon  herself.  The  baby  is  out  with  her  nurse.  The 
children  are  not  back  from  school.  Fine  things,  this 
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recreation  that  is  supervised.  It  gives  her  a  breath 
ing  space. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  short  respite.  She  is  no 
sooner  in  the  house  again  before  the  children  come 
swarming  in  and  she  hears  the  cry  of  "Mother." 
No  need  to  answer.  They  will  find  her  soon  enough. 
True,  in  the  past,  their  enthusiasm  has  met  with 
small  response.  Their  memories,  however,  are  still 
short  lived,  and  there  must  be  someone  to  whom  they 
can  "tell/*  In  a  moment  her  ears  ring  with  "Look," 
and  "  See,"  or  "Just  listen."  To  her  it  does  not  seem 
important  to  interrupt  what  she  is  doing  to  look  at  a 
kindergarten  drawing  and  guess  tactfully  that  it 
represents  a  cow,  not  a  bird;  to  read  a  composition 
marked  with  "Good,"  or  even  to  commend  a  high 
report.  Still  less  to  give  sympathy  for  failures. 
"That's  nice,"  "Splendid,"  or  "Too  bad,"  she  mur 
murs  in  a  toneless  voice.  And  as  sharp  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  her  own  in  search  of  praise  or  comfort, 
they  notice  that  she  has  passed  back  their  handi 
work  without  a  glance.  Even  a  five-year-old  can  see 
that  he  has  made  no  impression.  "Now,  run  along," 
she  adds,  "and  wash  your  face  and  hands  for  dinner." 

When  her  husband  knocks  upon  her  door,  she  does 
not  answer,  and  thus  recognize  his  nice  sense  of 
formality,  and  when  at  last  he  enters,  she  does  not 
look  up.  Instead,  she  addresses  him  over  one  bent 
shoulder.  "I  can't  stop  just  now,  John.  I'm  finish 
ing  a  letter  that  I  simply  must  get  off.  Is  there 
something  that  you  want?" 
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The  implication  is  that  he  has  come  upstairs  with 
some  motive  of  intrusion,  and  has  sought  her  service, 
not  her  presence.  In  any  case,  she  does  not  once 
cease  writing  as  he  drops  into  a  chair.  Sometimes 
he  has  come  in  with  the  real  need  of  her  comradeship. 
Sometimes  he  has  something  of  importance  to  com 
municate  which  he  knows,  if  only  he  can  gain  her 
attention,  she  will  like  to  hear.  But  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  give  it  forth  so  long  as  she  keeps 
turned  upon  him  an  incommunicative  back.  Sup 
pose  he  tries  an  interruption.  He  knows  already 
her  reply.  "Really,"  and  a  new  page  turned  over 
in  her  letter,  will  inform  him  that  she  has  not  taken 
in  a  word.  Even  should  he  hand  her  the  small  gift 
which  he  has  brought  her,  she  would  lay  it  down 
unopened  on  the  desk,  adding  with  indifferent  polite 
ness,  "Oh,  for  me?"  So  by  the  time  she  turns,  his 
eagerness  is  gone,  replaced  by  real  exasperation. 
If  that's  all  she  cares  about  it,  he  will  keep  his  gift 
and  his  good  news.  She  has  no  chance,  however,  to 
notice  his  swift  reserve  and  disappointment,  for 
dinner  is  announced. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  seven  o'clock?" 
she  asks  reproachfully.  "I  haven't  changed  my 
dress.  Well,  it's  too  late.  And,  John,  I  must  go  in 
just  a  minute  and  see  to  the  baby.  Will  you  start 
dinner  for  me?  Don't  wait.  I'll  be  down  when 
I  can." 

When  dinner  is  half  over  she  makes  her  appear 
ance,  a  tardiness  which  she  would  allow  in  no  one  else. 
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The  maid,  who  is  removing  the  meat  course,  pauses 
with  a  look  of  inquiry  as  her  mistress  enters. 

"That's  all  right,  Julia,  you  may  serve  me  from 
the  pantry/'  Then  to  the  others,  as  she  takes  her 
seat,  "Go  right  on.  I'll  soon  catch  up." 

She  does  not  feel  it  matters  that  she  makes  herself 
the  one  exception  to  her  own  rules  of  promptness 
and  of  "eating  slowly,"  or  that  the  table  is  dis 
ordered.  She  does  not  see  that  it  may  be  unappetiz 
ing,  while  at  salad  or  dessert,  to  watch  her  having 
soup  or  chops.  Still  less  important  is  it  in  her  mind 
that  she  should  be  too  occupied  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  that  she  goes  about  her  meal  in 
silence,  as  though  it  were  a  business  not  to  be  en 
joyed,  but  to  be  put  through.  As  with  her  luncheon 
with  Aunt  Emma,  she  makes  of  it  plain  fare. 

And  after  dinner  there  are  still  a  dozen  duties 
to  rid  her  of  sociability  and  grace.  "Won't  she 
read  to  them  or  play  them  just  one  tune?"  the  older 
children  ask  her  plaintively.  Nonsense,  they've  got 
their  lessons.  Better  start  right  in  on  them.  Be 
sides,  she  hasn't  time.  She  must  get  the  younger 
children  up  to  bed.  "Come,  Tom,  don't  dawdle," 
she  reproves  one  youngster,  as  he  shows  a  new  toy 
to  his  father  or  runs  to  bid  him  an  affectionate  good 
night.  "I'm  tired,  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  through." 
And  with  no  chance  for  companionship  or  for  a  little 
after-dinner  fun,  she  shoos  her  brood  upstairs. 

Even  when  such  duties  are  all  done  and  she  re 
turns  to  the  library,  her  husband  does  not  profit. 
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He  finds  in  her  a  fagged  and  hurried  servant,  not  a 
comrade  or  a  wife.  He  asks  her  to  go  out — just  the 
movies — there's  a  fine  one  at  the  Plaza — or  to  drop 
in  on  the  Smiths  next  door.  Now  how  can  she? 
He  never  seems  to  realize  that  she  may  be  weary. 
When,  however,  as  an  alternative,  he  suggests  that 
he  might  read  aloud,  she  makes  confession  that  she 
must  attend  to  her  daily  expense  book  and  her  bills. 
Well,  all  right.  She  grants  this  as  a  favour,  grudgingly. 
She'll  do  her  darning  and  her  mending;  he  may  read 
to  her  if  he  likes.  No,  she  has  no  preference;  he  can 
go  right  on  where  he  left  off.  Easy  enough  for  him, 
by  this,  to  gather  that  he  alone  will  hear  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  So  much  more  convenient  than  is 
conversation.  No  thought  is  called  for  and  no 
answers  are  required.  Enough  to  say,  "I'm  listen 
ing,"  for  assurance  should  he  pause.  Should  he 
cease  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  she  would  show  no 
curiosity  and  no  interest.  If  it  were  early,  she  would 
work  on  in  silence.  If  late,  she  would  glance  up 
ward  at  the  clock,  and  add  as  her  sole  comment  on 
his  essay  or  his  fiction: 

"It's  getting  late.  You  lock  up.  I'm  going  up  to 
bed." 

As  he  puts  out  the  fires  on  the  hearth,  turns  off 
the  lights,  goes  down  to  fix  the  furnace,  and  locks  up 
the  house,  he  has  time  for  speculation.  Suppose  just 
for  one  day  his  wife  thought  a  little  about  him  and 
her  children  and  let  her  duties  for  then  go  to  thunder; 
suppose  she  gave  them  a  little  playtime  and  less 
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work,  more  of  herself  and  less  of  her  hurried  care. 
Her  house  might  run  less  efficiently  in  the  dry 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  might  be  late  sometimes 
to  his  office,  the  children  late  to  school.  The  meals 
might  be  less  well  cooked  and  served.  The  rooms 
occasionally  might  be  dusty.  But  would  it  so  much 
matter?  Couldn't  they  put  up  with  it?  If  his  wife 
were  only  free  to  be  courteous  and  gracious,  home 
might  be  so  much  happier  a  place. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  HOME  THAT  MAKES  FOR  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY 

"  To  make  upon  the  whole  a  family  happier  for  his  presence — 
here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of 'fortitude  and  delicacy" — 
STEVENSON. 

WHETHER  we  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  we  live 
in  a  mansion  or  a  flat,  an  apartment  or  a  farm 
house,  as  Americans  we  have  all  of  us  somewhat  the 
same  conception  of  the  word  home.  Little  enough 
has  it  to  do  with  the  rent  we  pay,  the  servants  we 
employ,  the  number  of  our  rooms,  the  price  of 
decorations  and  of  furniture.  Those  are  variable 
with  our  income.  What  we  have  this  year  we  may 
not  have  next  and  fortunately  vice  versa.  Or  we 
may  havecomforts  that  our  neighbours  may  not  claim; 
or  they,  luxuries  which  we  may  not  aspire  to.  It 
does  not  matter.  Our  ideal  of  home,  at  least  of  the 
spirit  that  should  reign  there,  will  be  much  the  same 
as  theirs.  For  it  is  American  in  that,  in  a  broad 
sense,  it  has  taken  on  the  character  of  our  govern 
ment  and  perpetuates  within  four  walls  its  vigorous 
traditions.  Of  our  peculiar  national  life,  it  is  both 
result  and  cause.  Try  for  a  moment  to  transplant 
it  in  imagination  to  some  other  land,  and  you  will 
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perceive  quickly  that  it  would  be  alien.     It  could 
become  naturalized  in  no  other  soil. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CASTLE 

The  sharp  difference,  the  dependence  upon  na 
tionality  for  meaning,  is  evident  by  contrast  in  the 
Englishman's  conception  of  the  word.     True,   de 
mocracy  is  a  mighty  leveller,  and  barriers,  as  we  all 
know,  are  coming  down.     But  for  long  years,  by  call 
ing  home  "his  castle,"  an  Englishman  was  wont  to 
conjure  up  for  both  himself  and  others  the  retreat 
that  he  preferred.     A  forbidding  place  for  ^all  who 
wished  to  storm  it;  a  stronghold  well  in  keeping  with 
the  tight  little  isle  and  with  the  principles  by  which 
it  had  been  ruled.     Enclosed  by  high  walls  of  pri 
vacy,  it  was  cut  off  from  intrusion  by  a  lifted  draw 
bridge  of  reserve.     Sometimes,  so  it  was  understood, 
the  portcullis  might  be  lowered  and  friends  be  given 
entry;  but  it  was  to  the  main  banquet  hall,  never  to 
the   sacred   private   keep.     Never,  by  any  chance, 
moreover,  whether  the  castle  was  a  cottage  ^in  the 
country  or  a  dwelling  on  a  city  street,  would  it  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  open  house.     No  one,  no  mat 
ter  what  his  footing,  would  have  begged  the  privilege 
of  latchkey  or  have  informally  dropped  in.    When 
the  door  was  opened,  it  was    done   portentously, 
to  signify  an  invitation,  not  a  general  hospitality, 
and   it   was   done  with  ceremony  and  all  proper 
form. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  relation  of  the  castle  to  the 
world  outside  that  the  saying  brings  to  mind,  rather 
the  kind  of  rule  administered  within  its  walls.  Its 
owner  was  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  the  old  dicta 
torial  meaning  of  the  word.  In  our  own  language, 
"what  he  said  went."  He  might,  of  course,  be  a 
King  Cole  for  merriment,  in  which  case  his  autoc 
racy  demanded  his  bowl  and  his  pipe  and  his  fiddlers 
three;  and  the  last  failing,  he  made  his  wife  play 
makeshift.  And  busily  she  fiddled,  conscious  that 
in  her  pleasing  acquiescence  lay  her  peace.  The 
children  she  packed  off  to  the  nursery  at  the  sound 
of  his  approach.  The  most  comfortable  chair  she 
abandoned  to  him  as  his  rightful  throne.  She  lit  the 
fire,  she  fetched  his  slippers,  served  him  his  favourite 
dessert  at  dinner,  read  his  paper  to  him  in  the 
evening,  "smiled  with  delight  when  he  gave  her  a 
smile  and  trembled  with  fear  at  his  frown."  It 
was  Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,  a  handmaid,  that  he 
wanted,  not  a  consort  to  divide  his  honours  and  to 
put  in  equal  claims.  Subservience  on  her  part  meant 
her  proper  realization  that  what  happiness  and  good 
cheer  there  were,  were  his  lordship's  to  dispense. 
Thus,  whether  jovial  or  sober,  amenable  or  surly,  his 
rule  was  autocratic.  His  wife  and  children  had  no 
castle,  for  they  dwelt  in  his.  He  was  its  local  god, 
who  might  call  for  proper  sacrifices  and  who  looked 
to  be  obeyed. 

Not  for  one  moment  would  one  give  the  saying 
universal  application  or  deny  that  in  England  there 
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are  many  homes  where  one  would  meet  with  hospi 
tality  more  charming  in  its  finish  than  our  own. 
Nor  would  one  deny  that  there  are  homes  where  the 
head  of  the  family  shows  a  punctilious  and  careful 
courtesy  in  his  treatment  of  his  children  and  his  wife. 
But  as  to  the  saying,  the  real  test  of  its  truth  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  if  applied  to  us,  it  would  seem  farcical, 
whereas,  applied  to  Englishmen,  it  does  not  seem 
absurd.  It  follows  logically  from  their  ideas  on 
government,  and  on  the  whole  it  fits. 

But  suppose  an  American  were  to  call  his  home 
his  castle.  At  once  he  would  fall  under  the  suspicion 
of  putting  on  airs.  Not  a  good  fellow  or  good  mixer 
clearly.  Best  to  let  him  have  his  castle  and  to  give 
it  a  wide  berth.  Or  if  he  were  likable,  he  would 
become  the  object  of  jocose  queries  and  the  butt  of 
many  jests. 

"Who  do  you  think  you're  keeping  out?  I  don't 
see  many  stand-in-lines  being  turned  off  from  your 
ticket  office.  Where's  the  rush?" 

And  the  chances  are  he  would  come  tumbling  off 
of  his  high  horse. 

Or  suppose  he  tried  to  lord  it  in  his  home.  If  he 
ordered  his  wife  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  she  might 
ask  him  if  he  were  feeling  sick,  and,  relieved  of  worry, 
would  start  gaily  off  upon  her  own  affairs.  Even  his 
youngsters,  if  he  tried  "to  put  it  over  on  them," 
would  explain  to  each  other — and  not  even  out  of 
earshot — that  "Dad  had  a  grouch."  Not  one  of 
them  would  recognize  his  right  arbitrarily  to  lay  down 
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the  law.     And  before  he  knew  it,  he  would  find  his 
castle  empty,  with  no  servants  to  command. 

LIBERTY  HALL  AND  ITS    LIMITS 

For  we  Americans  have  a  different  idea  of  home, 
as  we  wish  it  to  be  viewed  both  by  those  outside 
and  by  those  who  live  within  its  walls.  True,  there 
are  some  of  us  who  enclose  ourselves  from  all  in 
trusion  and  build  our  houses  so  forbidding  and  so 
stately  that  we  have  only  acquaintances  who  come 
to  call.  But,  by  and  large,  we  cling  to  the  more  so 
ciable  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  who,  glad  of  growing 
towns  and  of  near  neighbours,  built  their  ample  houses 
square  on  Main  Street,  and  placed  the  knockers  two 
steps  up  to  invite  the  passer-by.  Mixed  with  this 
desire  for  fellowship  there  is  a  flavour  of  old  Southern 
hospitality.  We  like  to  be  accessible,  to  have  those 
we  know  drop  in;  and  whether  in  reality  we  fret  at 
intrusions,  at  least  in  our  imagination  we  like  to 
feel  that  we  keep  open  house. 

Though,  moreover,  we  are  not  without  our  tyrants, 
we  think  of  the  home  we  live  in  as  a  republic,  not  as 
a  dictatorship;  as  under  representative  government, 
not  under  one-man  rule.  Nor  is  it  often  autocratic. 
If  we  chance  to  be  the  wife,  there  is  not  apt  to  be  a 
throne  room  where  we  must  give  attendance  on  a 
royal  husband.  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  when  he 
comes  in,  we  ourselves  are  "in  the  chair."  And  if 
we  abdicate,  we  do  it  not  as  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
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greater  power,  but  in  a  friendly  way  to  make  him 
comfortable,  to  let  him  share.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  the  children,  there  is  no  "Presence"  before 
whom  it  is  wise  to  flee;  whom,  if  caught,  we  address 
as  Sir;  or  before  whom  we  stand  in  reverential  awe. 
As  he  walks  in  among  us,  we  are  more  apt  to  greet 
him  casually  with  a  "Hullo,  Dad,"  and  continue 
busily  about  our  own  affairs.  Or,  if  he  asks  us  to 
run  upstairs  and  get  his  glasses  or  his  pocket  hand 
kerchief,  we  ask  him  amiably  "just  to  wait  a  sec." 
He,  too,  looks  to  his  own  comforts,  knowing  that 
the  one  rule  recognized  is,  first  come,  first  served. 
Careless  of  all  ceremony,  each  member  feels  himself 
quite  free  and  easy.  He  may  behave  himself  as  he 
prefers.  He  may  sit  where  he  likes,  or  even  lounge 
upon  the  couch,  should  he  chance  to  find  it  empty. 
As  often  as  not  it  is  the  resting-place  for  books  and 
sweaters  or  the  playground  of  his  children's  toys  and 
dolls.  He  may  talk  when  he  wants,  though  he  may 
not  find  a  listener  or  be  able  to  put  in  a  word.  He 
may  play  the  piano,  if  he  can  drown  out  the  victrola, 
going  busily  in  the  next  room.  He  may  read  and  be 
silent,  if  he  can  concentrate  with  the  din  about  his 
ears.  For  his  house  is  built  and  run  on  principles  of 
independence.  No  hampering  and  no  constraint,  no 
nurseries  run  as  mandatories  and  administered  up 
stairs.  Everything  is  done  by  self-determination  for 
the  life,  the  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  each. 
All  are  citizens  in  this  place  of  freedom,  partakers  of 
its  privileges;  nor  need  they  come  of  age  before  they 
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cast  a  vote.  For  one  and  all,  if  it  is  not  Bedlam,  it  is 
Liberty  Hall. 

Just  because  it  is  a  place  of  freedom,  we  should,  in 
reality,  feel  ourselves  more  bound.  As  citizens  of 
the  larger  world  outside,  we  know  that  a  democracy 
more  than  any  other  form  of  government  must — if,  at 
least,  it  is  to  run  smoothly — be  made  safe  by  its  rules. 
The  will  of  the  majority  must  be  expressed  by  the 
consent  of  those  they  govern.  If  each  of  us  consid 
ers  only  his  desires  and  goes  ruthlessly  about  securing 
them,  he  interferes  with  someone  else  and  finds  him 
self  in  rough  collision.  True,  he  may  be  both  power 
ful  and  individualistic.  He  may  get  what  he  wants. 
But  in  securing  it,  he  makes  others  suffer.  Some 
times  even  they  are  hurt.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  his  equals  in  tenacity,  there  is  contention 
and  a  struggle.  The  result  is  mob  rule  and  anarchy, 
not  a  republic. 

Now,  it  is  impossible,  as  we  all  know,  for  a  man  to 
carry  on  his  work,  to  start  out  fresh  and  vigorous  to 
business,  if,  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  he  finds 
bickering,  disorder,  everything  at  odds.  He  needs 
refreshment,  and,  instead,  he  gains  only  added  weari 
ness  of  spirit.  The  result  is  lowered  vitality  and  fraz 
zled  nerves.  Nor  can  a  woman  keep  things  run 
ning  smoothly,  make  adjustments,  keep  her  sense 
of  proportion  and  her  patience,  if  every  member  of 
the  family  is  conscious  of  a  right  to  interfere  and 
spoke  the  wheels.  Instead  of  pride  in  management, 
she  has  a  ceaseless  worry  over  details  of  machinery. 
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And  as  the  revolutions  stop  or  go  slowly  at  half  speed, 
her  patience  often  snaps  from  working  overtime. 
A  child,  moreover,  cannot  attain  to  self-control 
without  the  discipline  of  service;  if  the  only  principle 
he  knows  is  grab  and  get.  Indeed,  the  efficiency 
of  everyone  is  lowered  if  the  home  is  a  place  of 
jarring  interests,  disturbances,  and  friction. 

COOPERATION  THE   FIRST  RULE  OF  HOME  MANNERS 

If  the  home  is  to  keep  its  inmates  fit,  the  coop 
eration  of  each  member  is  essential.  Such  cooper 
ation,  which  is  but  the  plain  first  name  of  courtesy, 
rests  on  the  respect  of  privacy  and  property.  It 
is  furthermore  supplied  through  individual  per 
sonal  habits;  the  care  of  dress,  of  room,  of  common 
possessions.  And,  above  all,  it  is  dependent  on 
mental  habits  of  self-control,  good  temper,  self-for- 
getfulness,  generosity  of  spirit,  tact,  and  tolerance. 

How  great  is  the  individual  need  for  privacy  is 
well  shown  by  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey,  who  tells  of 
Queen  Victoria  this  very  human  anecdote:  "When 
after  her  first  Council,  she  crossed  the  anteroom 
and  found  her  mother  waiting  for  her,  she  said,  'And 
now,  Mamma,  am  I  really  truly  Queen?*  'You  see, 
my  dear,  that  it  is  so/  'Then,  dear  Mamma,  I 
hope  you  will  grant  me  the  first  request  I  make  as 
Queen.  Let  me  be  by  myself  an  hour/  For  an 
hour  she  remained  in  solitude.  Then  she  reap 
peared  and  gave  a  significant  order.  Her  bed  was 
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moved  out  of  her  mother's  room."  For  eighteen 
years  she  had  slept  and  dressed  and  played  under 
her  mother's  watchful  eyes;  had  passed  from  baby 
hood  to  girlhood  like  a  hothouse  plant  developed 
by  artificial  stimulus  and  grown  under  observation. 
But  the  smothering  companionship  which  robbed 
her  leisure  hours  of  their  spontaneousness  and  trans 
formed  her  pastime  to  routine,  had  not  been  so  hard 
to  bear  as  the  close  scrutiny  which  has  been  turned 
upon  her  thoughts.  To  be  sure,  everything  was 
done  for  her  and  given  her  that  was  suited  to  her 
rank.  But  not  once  had  she  been  granted  the  right 
of  every  human  being,  that  of  solitude.  That  the 
weight  of  constant  nearness  had  oppressed  her, 
had  almost  stifled  her,  is  evident  from  her  first  royal 
act. 

Whatever  oppression  we  have  suffered  has  been 
informal,  unintentioned,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
cramped  conditions  in  which  so  many  of  us  live.  The 
congestion  of  city  life  and  of  big  families  in  small 
houses  and  apartments  will  not  allow  us  the  chance 
to  spread.  And  yet  many  of  us,  looking  back  upon 
our  childhood,  feel,  as  we  read  the  anecdote,  a  sudden 
compassionate  and  friendly  understanding  of  Queen 
Vic. 

That  first  room  that  we,  too,  had  alone!  There 
was  exhilaration  in  our  ownership.  Smallness  did 
not  matter.  We  were  conscious  that,  if  we  compared 
it  with  our  late  shared  quarters,  we  should  be  feel 
ing  cramped.  Even  with  a  proprietory  hand,  we 
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liked  reaching  out  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  and 
touching  all  four  walls.  Nor  did  we  notice  the 
meagreness  of  what  it  held.  The  important  fact, 
what  filled  us  with  elation,  was,  that  it  was  our  own. 
No  sister  was  to  share  our  closet,  and  in  a  hurried  or 
abstracted  moment,  perhaps  even  from  preference, 
to  slip  on  our  favourite  petticoat  instead  of  hers.  Nor 
would  she  go  rummaging  among  our  handkerchiefs 
in  the  disputed  territory  of  the  top  bureau  drawer. 
Or  if  a  boy,  no  bigger  brother  would  hang  a  Princeton 
banner  on  top  of  our  Yale  pennant  or  make  the  walls 
a  battleground  of  athletes  and  opposing  teams.  Our 
mineral  collection  would  not  vanish  suddenly,  prov 
ing  too  tempting  missiles  against  cats.  No  one, 
moreover,  would  stuff  his  letters  into  our  desk  or 
go  searching  through  it  for  a  postcard  which  he  had 
mislaid;  or,  for  that  matter,  stick  his  books  upon 
our  shelf  in  a  familiar  cheek  by  jowl.  Each  object 
in  the  room  was  personal.  It  belonged.  It  was 
an  expression  of  our  taste.  It  did  not  matter  if  our 
taste  was  bad.  No  one  would  rebuke  us.  We 
were  lords  of  our  domain. 


THE  INTRUSIVE  GOLDILOCKS 

Sometimes  we  were  fortunate,  and  this  belief 
had  confirmation.  We  lived  with  people  who  did 
not  mistake  our  sense  of  property  for  selfishness  and 
who  did  not  poach  or  trespass  on  our  preserves.  But 
more  often  we  returned  one  day  to  find  that  Goldi- 
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locks  had  been  intruding;  that  "someone  had  been 
sitting  in  our  .chair."  And  at  once  we  knew  her, 
not  for  the  charming  princess  of  the  fairy  tale,  but  for 
the  ill-mannered  person  that  she  was.  Grumbling 
and  disagreeable  as  the  Three  Bears  had  seemed  to 
us  in  childish  days,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly 
appreciative  of  their  point  of  view.  "Someone  had 
also  been  at  our  bureau  drawer."  Nor  did  they 
even  have  the  grace  to  falter  an  evasion  when  we 
made  complaint.  They  had  needed  a  clean  hand 
kerchief  or  a  fresh  pair  of  gloves.  We  had  not  been 
there  to  borrow  from,  and — insult  to  injury,  since  the 
implication  was  that  we  were  selfish  pigs — they 
hadn't  thought  we'd  mind.  Another  time,  someone 
had  been  sitting  at  our  desk.  We  knew  because  our 
fountain  pen  gave  spluttery  scratches,  because  our 
supply  of  stamps  and  paper  had  miraculously  disap 
peared.  And  the  culprit  had  not  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed.  Quite  casually  he  explained  that  he  had 
suddenly  run  short  and  would  reimburse  us  when 
he  had  the  chance.  Even  our  books  were  not  safe 
from  pilferers.  In  the  neat  volumes  of  our  Kipling 
there  was  a  horrid  gap,  and  "Treasure  Island,"  which 
we  wanted  urgently,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  When 
we  proclaimed  its  loss,  going  like  a  town  crier  through 
the  house,  no  one  had  seen  it.  Each  resented  being 
asked.  But  we  ourselves  discovered  it  on  the  table 
in  the  library  with  a  vase  of  flowers  set  carelessly  on 
top  of  it,  or  with  the  pages  bent.  Again  it  was  not 
our  selfishness  that  made  us  so  resentful.  Our 
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possessions  any  one  might  have  if  they  would  only 
ask.  What  we  resented  was  the  lack  of  courtesy 
implied;  that  they  should  help  themselves  without 
so  much  as  by  your  leave,  and  treat  with  disrespect 
property  which  was  not  their  own. 

And  yet  there  are  many  of  us  who,  having  felt  this 
same  disrespect  acutely,  have,  as  we  have  grown  older, 
dropped  into  the  same  easygoing  ways.  In  other 
people's  houses  we  are  punctiliously  polite.  When 
our  host  or  hostess  enters,  we  are  ashamed  if  caught 
looking  at  the  books,  for  as  children  we  have  learned 
one  rule  of  etiquette,  that  we  are  not  to  touch.  But 
in  our  own  houses,  young  and  old,  we  are  conscience 
less  freebooters.  Father,  if  his  sons  are  grown,  can 
never  find  his  sweater  or  his  golfsticks.  His  pet 
cleek  is  missing  from  the  bag.  He  cannot  even  reach 
his  club,  except  by  foot,  since  Jack  has  learned  to  run 
the  car.  Unless  he  buys  cheap  cigarettes  and  hides 
them,  he  can  never  keep  in  stock.  Nor  does  he  turn 
his  back  before  the  detective  story  which  he  has  just 
brought  home  vanishes  from  sight.  And  as  Jimmie, 
now  at  the  stage  when  clothes  and  girls  have  taken 
on  a  new  importance,  saunters  by  him  in  the  hall,  his 
father  notes  a  tie  which  has  a  familiar  look.  Nor  is 
Mother  better  off.  Her  room  is  so  convenient.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  run  in  there,  to  help  ourselves  to 
spool  and  scissors,  safety  pins  and  hat  pins,  to  borrow 
toilet  articles  when  we  are  in  a  hurry,  even  to  wash 
and  dry  our  hands  upon  her  towels,  than  it  is  to  run 
all  the  way  upstairs.  Of  course,  she  won't  mind.  We 
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expect  her  to  do  the  same.  Joint  ownership  and 
common  property.  How  can  we  be  marauders  when 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat  ? 

But  under  all  this  friendliness  there  is  a  lack  of 
manners.  Suppose  we  help  ourselves  without  formal 
ity.  True,  some  of  the  family  may  not  really  mind. 
They  have  a  liking  for  community  life.  But  for 
some  we  destroy  their  cherished  love  of  personal 
belongings  when  we  make  them  common.  Used  by 
Jack  and  Jill  they  are  never  quite  the  same.  Others, 
we  inconvenience  by  our  thoughtless  borrowings. 
They  have  depended  on  their  stock  in  hand,  and  when 
they  find  it  suddenly  depleted  at  a  time  of  need, 
they  are  seriously  put  out.  In  any  case,  any  breach 
in  our  respect  for  private  property  is  an  equal  breach 
in  manners,  for  we  have  broken  the  first  law  of  cour 
tesy.  We  have  not  considered  others,  but  ourselves. 

THE    CLOSED    DOOR 

When  we  were  given  our  first  room  alone,  more 
over,  it  was  not  only  the  exhilaration  of  ownership 
that  possessed  us.  It  came  from  something  dearer 
still.  Gone  regrettably  was  the  old  two-in-the-room 
companionship,  the  bedtime  jokes  and  confidences, 
the  intimate  comparison  of  notes.  Yet,  for  their 
surrender,  we  had  something  infinitely  precious,  good 
value  in  return.  No  doubt  we  did  not  analyze  our 
want  as  a  necessity  to  health  and  mental  growth, 
but  we  knew  this  for  a  place  where  we  should  call 
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our  souls  our  own.  Like  Queen  Victoria,  we  wanted 
to  march  in  and  close  the  doors  behind  us,  to  be  by 
ourselves  an  hour. 

And  again,  sometimes,  though  still  more  rarely, 
since,  in  this  case,  we  were  dependent  on  understand 
ing  and  imagination,  we  found  our  hopes  were  real 
ized.  Our  parents  had,  themselves,  a  nice  sense  of 
privacy;  a  sense  which  they  took  pains  to  impart  to 
us.  As  early  as  we  could  remember,  we  had  been 
taught  a  reverence  for  the  closed  door.  When 
Mother  was  lying  down — or  when  Father  was  busy  in 
his  study,  they  were  not — unless  for  something  quite 
imperative — to  be  disturbed.  Hard  lines,  sometimes, 
and  a  sore  test  of  patience  when  Mother  was  the 
very  person  whom  we  wanted  or  Father  might  ex 
plain  the  problem  that  we  could  not  solve.  But 
the  law  was  hard  and  fast.  Worse  yet,  the  same 
respect  we  must  show  toward  each  other.  We  did 
not  rush  into  other  people's  houses.  Very  well,  in 
our  own  family,  each  member  had  a  house  in  his  own 
room.  When  he  was  occupied,  except  when  his 
withdrawal  was  pure  selfishness,  an  escape  from 
household  duties,  he  had  every  right  not  to  be  at 
home.  And  gradually  we  children  learned  that  the 
courtesy  which  was  exacted  from  us  was  reciprocal. 
A  separate  room  had  been  bestowed  on  us  that  our 
work  might  be  done  without  interruption,  that  our 
thoughts  might  take  shape  quietly,  that  we  might  get 
off  by  ourselves.  The  desire  for  solitude  was  but  a 
part  of  growing-up,  a  necessity  of  adult  life.  Con- 
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scious  of  our  need  for  occasional  aloofness,  our 
parents  did  not  let  the  other  children  bother  us,  nor 
did  they  themselves  intrude.  If  we  withdrew  to  our 
retreat,  no  one  would  resent  it,  no  one  would  feel 
hurt.  What  right,  then,  had  we  to  feel  a  grievance  if 
we  found  ourselves  debarred?  Do  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  That  was  politeness  put  in  simple  and  in 
telligible  terms. 

But  more  often  in  their  minds  and  ours  privacy 
was  connected  with  matters  purely  physical.  It 
existed,  as  we  knew  it,  only  at  quite  special  hours. 
Before  breakfast  always,  and  sometimes  before  dinner, 
when  it  was  synonymous  with  the  desire  to  change 
and  take  a  tub.  If  someone  sung  out  that  he  was 
dressing,  he  gave  sufficient  reason  why  we  must  not 
come  in.  We  might  wait  impatiently  outside  and 
keep  him  conscious  of  our  presence  by  drumming  a 
tattoo.  "Good  heavens,  you're  a  slow  poke,"  we 
called  out  lustily.  "Aren't  you  through  prinking? 
You've  been  an  age."  We  did  not  force  an  entry, 
for  that  kind  of  privacy  we  understood.  What  we 
failed  to  comprehend  was  that,  while  a  closed  door 
may  give  a  stern  command  to  decency,  a  threshold, 
in  itself,  should  be  a  subtle  hint  to  manners.  Why, 
even  Mother,  if  she  wished  to  be  alone,  was  forced  to 
"dress." 

Suppose  in  such  a  family  she  had  said  that  she  was 
resting;  if  we — father  as  well  as  children — took  her 
seriously,  we  were  perplexed  and  irritated  by  her 
refusal  of  our  presence.  In  a  bewildered  fashion  we 
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went  off  sure  that  we  had  met  with  crossness,  slight, 
or  with  a  personal  reproof.  And  usually  with  no 
such  plea  of  being  tired,  could  she  turn  ambassadors 
away.  True,  the  embassies  were  often  slight  that 
came  to  her  as  interruptions.  Unless  we  were  too 
eager  to  pause  for  such  politeness,  we  felt  that, 
"May  I  come  in  a  moment?"  was  the  proper  preface 
to  be  made.  Sometimes  it  was  for  a  permission  to 
be  granted,  an  injustice  to  be  heard,  a  rip  that  must 
be  mended,  a  discovery  that  should  be  viewed.  Or 
the  call  came  from  below  stairs:  the  market  man 
had  failed  in  his  delivery;  the  laundry  had  returned  a 
bad  sheet  for  a  good;  cook  had  forgotten  that  she  was 
out  of  eggs.  As  often,  the  demands  were  needless. 
"Mother,  have  you  seen  my  hat?"  "Where's  my 
sweater"?  "I  can't  find  my  purse";  as  though  she 
alone  were  omniscient,  as  though  she  alone  had  eyes. 
Few  were  the  hours  when  she  was  not  broken  in  upon 
by  such  demands,  demands  that  often  might  well 
wait.  Was  she  not  the  information  bureau?  Visit  it 
at  any  hour  you  liked,  you  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
shutter  closed. 

Her  fault,  of  course,  if  looked  at  squarely.  She  had 
put  herself  at  everybody's  beck  and  call  and  brought 
her  trouble  on  herself.  And  there  was  about  her  ease 
of  access  and  her  constant  interest  an  unselfishness 
that  called  for  praise.  At  the  same  time  one  suspected 
that,  in  the  early  days,  when  she  had  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  her  daily  married  life,  her  generosity  of  spirit 
had  been  mixed,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  with  lazi- 
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ness.  It  had  been  easier  to  satisfy  imperious  de 
mands  than  to  resist  them;  quicker  to  perform  an 
act  for  others  than  to  let  them  bungle  at  the  job; 
hard  to  be  a  patient  disciplinarian  and  task-master; 
easier  at  the  moment  to  be  an  efficient  slave.  But 
her  decision,  which  was  hardly  that,  since  it  was  made 
from  momentary  yieldings,  had  been  wrong,  for 
unselfishness  is  often  the  frank  offer  to  encroach 
ments.  Upon  its  support,  thoughtlessness,  which 
seems  but  slightly  rooted,  grows  into  selfishness,  and 
betrays  its  nature  as  a  rank,  parasitic  growth.  [No 
self-control  about  its  tyranny,  no  restraint  to  its 
insistent  grasp.  Struggling  and  oppressive,  it  takes 
no  thought  for  that  on  which  it  leans.  Of  little  value 
in  the  world  outside,  where  the  straightness  and 
sturdiness  of  timber  marks  its  value,  not  the  leafage. 
Of  as  little  in  the  house,  where  each  should  stand 
erect,  a  prop  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  load.  Thus, 
from  her  very  service,  she  had  failed  them,  her  hus 
band  and  her  children.  For  the  greater  service  would 
have  been  to  teach  them  the  independence  that  is 
requisite  for  real  consideration;  to  have  made  them 
understand  that  a  momentary  deprivation  is  more 
bearable  for  the  person  who  endures  it  than  for  an 
other  are  the  constant  breakings-in  upon  her  peace. 
The  reaction  of  her  attitude,  moreover,  was  felt 
throughout  the  house.  There  was  no  place  where 
one  might  be  apart.  No  one  had  his  sanctum.  It 
was  all  common  ground.  Suppose  that  we  were 
reading,  worse  yet,  studying  or  writing.  No  use  to 
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attempt  it  in  the  library.  There,  a  concert  was 
collected;  an  orchestra  that  had  no  ear  for  harmony. 
Each  played  on  his  own  fiddle  and  piped  his  own 
peculiar  tune.  A  solo  in  our  own  room  was  soon 
sure  to  end  with  a  duet  or  trio.  In  a  moment,  Jack 
was  there  beside  us  in  the  armchair,  prompted  by 
the  desire  for  companionship  or  the  more  practical 
urgency  of  better  light.  At  any  other  time  we  should 
have  welcomed  him.  We  might  call  him  "sticking 
plaster,"  but  we  liked  his  affectionate  wishing  to  be 
near.  At  the  moment,  however,  we  had  a  problem 
we  must  settle  or  a  check  account  to  balance.  Im 
peratively  we  needed  undistracted  thought.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  an  extract  from  a  paper  which 
he  must  read  to  us.  As  he  finished  and  perceived  our 
pen  still  scratching  or  our  brow  still  wearing  an  ab 
stracted  frown,  he  said,  in  injured  fashion:  "I  don't 
believe  you  heard  a  word."  Then  Helen  broke  in 
with  a  question,  or  a  piece  of  gossip  to  impart. 
Swiftly  she  and  Jack  fell  into  argument,  the  rights  of 
each  referred  to  us  as  judge.  We  said  "no"  in  the 
wrong  place  and  "yes"  in  the  wrong  place  while  we 
kept  up  the  struggle.  But  at  last,  exhausted  by  their 
importunities,  we  gave  them  our  attention.  It  was 
useless  to  explain  that  with  them  talking  we  could 
not  think.  If  we  wished  to  do  our  work  in  quietness, 
we  must  do  so  late  at  night  when  other  folk  were  safe 
abed.  Not  that  we  ourselves  were  guiltless.  Sur 
prisingly,  since  we  had  suffered,  we,  too,  made  free. 
We  asked  questions,  favours,  and  opinions  without 
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regard  for  anybody's  peace.  With  one  and  all  of  us 
the  idea  reigned  that  there  was  nothing  rude  about 
intrusion.  That  was  friendly.  The  shoe  was  always 
on  the  other  foot.  Rudeness  lay  in  any  failure  of 
response.  Moreover,  it  was  thought  unnatural,  mor 
bid,  and  unhealthy  to  wish  to  be  alone.  We  might 
wince  at  society,  but  let  another  feel  its  twinges  and 
he  won  the  appellation  "queer." 

AT   OUR   EASE 

Still  more  "queer,"  still  more  affected,  do  many  of 
us  think  the  person — though  only  if  included  in  our 
family — who  preserves  formality  of  dress  and  punc 
tiliousness  of  habits  in  his  own  house.  If  we  were 
frank,  we  should  admit  that  we  resented  the  reproach 
to  our  own  careless  ways.  Instead,  we  are  apt  to 
put  the  case  a  little  differently.  A  silly  business, 
stuff  and  nonsense,  we  say  with  intolerance.  What 
is  home,  if  it  is  not  a  place  for  rest  and  relaxation  ? 
Why  are  bedroom  slippers  manufactured,  why 
negligee  and  dressing-gowns,  soft  shirts  and  boudoir 
caps  and  curl-papers,  if  they  have  not  the  license  of 
some  safe  retreat?  We  have  company  dress,  in  fact, 
as  we  have  company  manners.  We  put  on  what  is 
new  and  smart  when  we  go  out.  We  wear  out  what 
is  old  and  mussed  when  we  stay  in.  So  the  Old 
Woman  of  Mother  Goose  Rhyme  lost  hold  of  her 
identity,  in  terror,  when  she  awoke  to  find  herself  in 
rags  and  tatters  on  the  King's  Highway.  At  home, 
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they  would  have  done.  But  just  think  of  it,  with 
strangers  watching.  We  suspect,  however,  that  she 
would  have  been  as  cross,  though  less  abashed,  to  find 
herself  in  Sunday  silk  by  her  own  hearthside.  What 
a  waste  with  only  the  family  to  see.  Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds,  as  we  all  know.  But  plumage  takes 
a  deal  of  preening.  In  our  own  yards  we  are  content 
sometimes  to  huddle  comfortably,  just  common  fowl. 
It  requires  a  passer-by  to  make  us  show  our  crests. 
Is  it  not  this  weakness,  like  so  many  other  tragic 
failures,  that  is  recurrent  in  the  comic  supplements? 
The  Newly  Weds.  In  six  months  the  ugly  ducklings 
are  showing  gray  and  dowdy  through  the  sleek  white 
ness  of  the  swan. 

This  attitude  that  those  about  us  do  not  count- 
how  many  of  us  realize  that  it  is  real  discourtesy? 
Not  intentioned  rudeness.  It  happens  naturally. 
That  shirtwaist  may  be  worn  again  around  the 
house,  though  this  decision  comes  as  second  thought. 
It  looks,  of  course,  a  little  mussed.  Still,  we  forget 
that  fact  in  pride  at  our  economy.  And  if  callers 
come,  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  get  upstairs.  As  we 
depart  in  flight,  we  notice  with  humiliation  that  the 
maid  has  omitted  her  clean  apron.  She  has  followed 
our  example.  In  her  case,  is  it  thrift  or  negligence 
that  makes  her  wear  out  her  old  clothes  around 
the  house?  That  dress  that  we  slip  on  for  dinner 
—faded  finery — we  know  that  it  looks  dowdy. 
There  is  a  spot  on  the  front  breadth,  and  the  hem 
hangs  awry.  Still,  it  is  too  good  to  give  away.  It 
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makes  a  change.  Yet  we  feel  put  out  when  Fred  or 
Jack  comes  to  the  table  with  his  shoes  unbrushed,  his 
collar  wilted.  A  man  should  be  neat  about  his  dress. 
At  breakfast  we  slip  into  a  loose  negligee.  It  was 
once  our  best  when  we  went  visiting,  but  it  has  lost 
its  colour  in  the  cleaning  and  we  have  never  bothered 
to  replace  the  bows.  Nevertheless,  a  rebuking  glance 
we  cast  at  Father  Sunday  mornings  as  he  takes  his 
ease  in  his  old  dressing  gown.  Really,  we  must  re 
member  unbeknownst  to  ship  to  the  Salvation  Army 
that  old  dud.  Our  hair  is  not  yet  done.  It  is  just 
brushed  up  for  breakfast.  The  wisps  that  fly  we 
do  not  see  in  the  mirror  opposite,  for  we  are  busy 
noticing  that  Jim  has  not  taken  time  to  shave.  In 
short,  we  are  conscious  only  of  the  negligences  of  the 
other  person.  For  ourselves  we  have  excuse. 

Illogically,  none  of  these  omissions  should  we  make 
if  guests  were  present.  With  those  who  matter  less, 
we  should  be  more  ashamed.  When  we  are  alone, 
however,  we  act  as  though,  by  constant  contact,  we 
had  worn  down  each  delicacy  of  surface,  as  though 
we  had  lost  all  power  to  see  and  to  appreciate  each 
other,  as  though  fastidiousness  could  only  respond 
to  an  outside  appeal.  If  politeness  means  to  give 
pleasure,  these  are  clearly  slights,  since  they  are  evi 
dences  that  we  are  too  indolent  to  exert  ourselves  for 
our  own  people;  that,  in  short,  when  it  comes  to 
their  opinion,  we  do  not  really  care. 

No  doubt  some  of  us  have  been  confirmed  in  this 
lax  attitude  by  the  manner  in  which  our  attempts 
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have  been  received.  We  pay  the  family  the  compli 
ment  of  dressing  and,  as  we  appear,  we  are  greeted 
with  curiosity  and  with  surprise.  "Going  out  or 
someone  coming  in  ?"  they  question.  They  like  the 
look,  they  recognize  the  change.  But  it  cannot  be 
— their  humility  runs  into  sarcasm — that  so  much 
pains  are  to  be  wasted  upon  them.  Or  worse,  our 
attempted  courtesy  is  withered  and  cut  short  by  what 
is  given  as  deserved  rebuke.  "Reckless  extrava 
gance,"  they  tell  us,  "with  the  price  of  clothing  what 
it  is."  They  thought  we  got  that  suit  or  dress  for 
best.  The  other  one  would  surely  do  at  home. 
And  are  those  our  best  evening  slippers?  We  must 
be  sensible.  Go  back  upstairs  and  put  on  our  old 
pumps.  The  advice  is  administered  in  kindly  fash 
ion.  The  implication  is  that  the  family  will  pardon. 
Even  spots  and  tears  and  patches  they  will  overlook. 
It  was  not  pardon,  however,  but  appreciation  that 
we  wanted.  And  sometimes  the  cost  of  pleasure  and 
of  satisfaction  forfeited  runs  far  higher  than  the  wear 
and  tear  on  clothes. 


LAZINESS    AND    NOT    ECONOMY 

Undoubtedly  some  curb  is  often  necessary.  Few 
of  us  can  afford  to  dress  well  all  the  time.  We  must 
have  our  second  bests.  But  our  second  bests  need 
not  be  fit  subjects  for  the  laundry  or  the  rag  bag. 
We  need  not  give  offense  by  wearing  slovenly  old 
duds.  Nor  need  we  be  thrifty  about  little  matters 
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that  call  only  for  time  and  soap.  We  may  stop  to 
wash  our  hands,  to  shave,  to  brush  our  hair  and 
shoes,  and  still  not  break  the  bank.  Throughout 
the  day  we  may  dress  appropriately  to  our  tasks  and 
still  be  trim  and  neat.  In  the  evening,  when  we  come 
together  for  relaxation  after  toil,  we  may  make  the 
dinner  table,  not  dreary  and  distasteful,  as  it  will 
always  be  when  we  are  slovenly,  but  festive  and  re 
freshing,  by  the  mere  immaculateness  of  ourselves 
and  what  we  wear.  And,  as  a  result,  we  shall  look 
about  us,  not  with  weariness,  but  with  pleasurable 
pride.  For  whatever  beauty  may  be,  neatness  is 
more  than  skin  deep.  Indeed,  it  reaches  far  below 
the  surface;  for  it  indicates  first,  self-respect,  and 
second,  the  respect  for  others.  We  care  too  much 
for  ourselves  to  be  lacking  in  small  decencies.  We 
care  too  much  for  others  to  let  our  untidiness  be  an 
offense. 

Since,  moreover,  when  we  so  exert  ourselves,  we 
are  apt  to  meet  with  a  response,  we  set  a  standard, 
not  of  fashion,  but  of  behaviour.  In  one  sense,  that  is, 
dress  goes  hand-in-hand  with  manners,  and  according 
to  its  fitness,  manners  keep  the  pace  or  lag.  For 
though  King  Cophetua  could  love  a  beggar  maid 
and  treat  her  like  a  queen  while  she  was  dressed  in 
tatters,  he  would  have  found  his  courtliness  sore  tried 
if,  when  he  brought  her  home  to  share  his  throne,  she 
had  proved  a  slattern.  And  though  his  beggar  maid 
could  keep  her  dignity  and  be  guiltless  of  false  shame 
when  her  rags  were  her  best,  suppose  that  later,  in  the 
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palace,  she  had  slipped  them  on  for  comfort  and  gone 
down-at-heels  about  the  halls.  Real  shame,  unless 
she  were  quite  brazen,  would  have  led  to  crossness 
and  to  irritation  and  have  put  to  flight  her  charming, 
artless  little  ways.  She  would  have  known,  as  well, 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
when,  from  laziness,  not  from  necessity,  she  failed  to 
wear  the  raiment  seemly  for  a  royal  wife. 

THE    SKELETON    IN    THE    CLOSET 

Almost  as  important  as  the  care  we  take  of  our 
own  persons  and  as  indicative  of  our  good  breeding 
is  the  care  we  take  of  our  own  rooms.  It  is  a  horrid 
thought.  We  can  think  this  moment  of  a  littered 
desk  and  bureau,  tarnished  silver,  laundry  that  we 
have  not  put  away,  soiled  collars  on  the  dresser, 
slippers  kicked  off  and  lying  where  we  left  them 
underneath  the  bed,  other  small  delinquencies, 
whether  we  be  man  or  woman.  Is  it  possible  that 
they  are  proofs  of  our  ill-breeding?  We  will  be 
indulgent.  At  the  same  time  we  will  make  confes 
sion  that  we  have  a  pleasant  feeling  of  security  in  the 
knowledge  that,  as  a  rule,  our  rooms  are  not  open  to 
inspection;  that  if  we  knew  that  someone — not  just 
family — were  to  make  entrance,  we  should  bolt  ahead 
and  try  to  straighten  up,  above  all,  close  our  closet 
door.  And  should  we  do  so  if  we  had  not  a  conscious 
sense  of  shame? 

The  truth  is,  we  know  that  all  of  us,  even  the  least 
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critical,  judge  people  by  the  places  which  reflect 
their  personalities,  and  in  which  they  most  intimately 
live.  To  our  preconceived  opinion  we  feel  it  gives 
the  lie  or  sets  the  seal.  The  contents  we  make 
the  test  of  taste;  the  appearance,  the  real  test  of 
character.  The  one  shows  what  a  person  likes,  the 
other  what  he  is  like  himself.  And  between  the  two 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  which  not  even  the 
efficient  work  of  maid  or  housewife  can  go  far  to  con 
ceal.  For  over  and  above  the  freshness  and  the 
cleanness  for  which  they  are  responsible,  the  trim 
curtains,  the  immaculate  bed,  the  well-brushed  rugs 
and  dusted  table,  there  is  a  daintiness  hardly  defin 
able  that  comes  from  personal  care  of  one's  own 
things.  The  toilet  articles  are  ranged  upon  the 
bureau,  not  a  single  one  awry.  No  hairpins,  safety 
pins,  or  collar  button,  no  discarded  tie  left  scattered 
in  their  midst.  The  desk  is  unlittered,  the  letters 
pigeonholed,  the  pens  and  pencils  in  their  tray,  the 
pad  blotter  without  one  careless  blot.  The  books, 
save  those  in  use,  are  placed  upon  their  shelves; 
not  helter-skelter  lengthwise,  but  upright  in  their 
proper  niche.  If  there  is  a  sewing  basket,  its  cover 
is  tight  shut  upon  the  mending  and  the  darning. 
And  no  spool  or  thimble  or  length  of  tape  measure  is 
left  upon  the  table  in  escape.  Even  the  chairs  are 
ready  to  serve  their  proper  purpose.  They  have  not 
been  made  the  receptacles  for  packages  or  used  as 
pegs  for  clothes.  Open  the  bureau  drawer,  if  we 
dare  be  so  impertinent,  and  we  will  wager  that  we 
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shall  not  find  it  bulging  with  accumulations,  but  in 
order,  not  one  handkerchief  out  of  its  pile,  no  crum 
pled  collars  and  soiled  gloves.  In  the  closet,  too,  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  no  skeleton,  that  each  dress  or 
suit  is  hung  upon  its  hanger,  the  shoes  treed  and 
paired,  no  slippers,  no  soiled  linen  tossed  carelessly 
from  view.  Someone,  not  a  maid,  has  been  at  work 
here  and,  before  the  sweeping  and  the  dusting,  has 
seen  that  everything  is  put  where  it  belongs.  And 
at  once  we  know  the  owner  for  a  person  with  a  certain 
kind  of  fineness.  As  a  man  is  known  by  the  com 
pany  he  keeps,  he  may  be  known  by  the  fastidious 
ness  with  which  he  lives.  He  may  have  his  good 
resolutions  and  his  lapses,  but  the  arrow  points  with 
the  prevailing  winds. 

The  care,  moreover,  which  we  spend  on  our  own 
rooms  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  breeding,  but  good 
manners,  since  it  is  proof  of  our  consideration  for 
those  with  whom  we  live.  In  a  sense  the  room  is 
ours  and  we  may  do  with  it  what  we  like.  We  have 
not,  however,  the  same  freedom  about  what  we  leave 
undone.  In  other  words,  in  a  limited  government, 
it  stands  for  a  department  over  which  we  have  been 
put  in  charge;  and  while  we  may  make  improvements, 
we  may  not  detract  from  its  efficiency  or  value.  The 
moment  that  we  let  it  run  hit  or  miss,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  taken  over,  that  someone — Mother, 
in  all  likelihood,  who  already  has  her  share  of  detail — 
will  add  it  to  her  load.  When,  then,  we  leave  our 
boots  a-sprawl  beneath  the  bed,  chuck  our  golf  clubs 
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in  the  corner,  toss  our  dressing  gown  to  rest  upon 
the  chair,  or  spill  cigar  ashes  on  the  table  cover,  it  is 
not  as  though  our  untidiness  concerned  ourselves 
alone.  It  would  be  more  excusable  if  we  knew  that 
they  would  lie  there.  Our  fault  is,  rather,  that  we  go 
off  sure  that  someone  else  will  pick  them  up.  We 
may  not  admit  it  to  ourselves,  but  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  we  are  thinking,  though  not  perhaps  so  slang- 
ily,  "Let  George  do  it."  And  it  is  in  letting  George 
— more  likely  far,  Georgette — do  more  than  his  share 
that  we  fail  in  manners.  The  conclusion  of  our 
carelessness  is  obvious.  We  think  less  of  the  exertion 
which  we  cost  him  than  of  that  which  we  escape.  As 
usual,  deep  at  the  bottom  of  bad  manners  there  lies 
selfishness. 

GRACE    NOTES 

In  comparison  with  such  fundamentals,  our  daily 
manners,  in  the  stricter  sense,  are  flourishes.  Not 
vain,  as  viewed  by  the  Puritans;  not  idle,  as  viewed 
by  many  hurried  folk  to-day.  Rather,  grace  notes 
that  add  a  pleasant  lightness  and  variation  to  the 
recurrent  theme.  It  does  not  inconvenience  any  one 
in  the  household  if  we  fail  to  say  "good-morning" 
and  come  silently  to  breakfast,  or  if  we  close  our  book 
and  trudge  upstairs  without  bidding  a  "good-night." 
If  to  do  so  is  our  habit,  not  the  expression  of  morose- 
ness  or  of  crossness,  it  will  not  win  a  second  thought. 
No  one  will  be  physically  the  worse  for  it,  moreover, 
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if  we  are  careless  in  our  table  manners;  seat  ourselves 
without  reference  to  the  family  the  moment  that 
luncheon  or  dinner  is  announced;  help  ourselves  to 
what  is  near  us,  and  begin  to  eat  before  everyone  is 
served.  No  one  need  be  prejudiced  or  lose  appetite 
because  we  criticize  the  food.  Conversation  will  not 
stop  because  we  do  not  take  part  in  it;  nor  will  the 
meal  cease  abruptly  because,  when  we  have  finished, 
we  fold  our  napkins  and  rise  from  the  table  without 
pardon  or  excuse.  Doubtless,  the  other  members  of 
our  family  will  fare  as  well  as  though  we  had  been  less 
self-centred,  given  them  all  small  attentions,  held 
out  a  chair,  waited  our  turn  patiently,  listened  with 
interest  to  all  comments,  joined  in  amiably,  made 
our  contributions,  and  played  our  part  politely  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal.  So  shall  we  be  heard 
effectually  if  we  shout  through  the  house  in  loud 
demand  instead  of  finding  him  we  wish  to  speak  to 
and  taking  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way  upstairs. 
We  convey  our  meaning  quite  exactly  when  we  say 
merely  "yes"  and  "no,"  even  when  we  give  a  grunt 
of  disagreement  or  assent.  It  would  not  be  any 
clearer  if  we  took  time  to  add  the  proper  name  with 
our  response.  Conversation  is  not  of  necessity 
silenced  because  we  interrupt.  So  may  an  errand 
be  performed  effectually  despite  the  fact  that  we 
look  bored  or  hurried  at  the  prospect  of  rendering 
service,  accept  it  obviously  as  a  burden,  and  shilly 
shally  before  starting  off.  The  result  is  the  same  as 
though  we  had  vouchsafed  an  offer  or  expressed  a 
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readiness  to  be  of  use.  Our  elders  are  in  no  hurry, 
on  no  eager  quest,  that  they  must  pass  first  through 
the  door.  In  no  vital  sense  is  it  of  consequence  to 
them  if  we  precede.  The  chairs  they  take  when  they 
come  into  the  room  where  we  are  reading  are  as 
comfortable  as  those  in  which  we  firmly  sit.  These, 
our  parents,  grand-parents,  aunts,  and  uncles,  are  not 
enfeebled.  They  can  care  for  themselves,  even  pick 
up  the  papers,  thimbles,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
glasses  which  they  have  a  way  of  dropping,  without 
detriment  to  themselves.  It  affects  no  one  else  if 
we  like  to  keep  our  hat  on  in  the  house,  if  we  pass  by 
someone  on  the  stairs,  if  we  wish  to  sit  in  tilted  chairs. 
They  are  all  little  matters,  simple  and  seemingly 
inconsequential.  With  such  discourtesies,  the  busi 
ness  of  life  may  still  be  carried  on.  But  in  so  far  as 
they  fail  to  show  respect  and  deference,  consideration 
or  politeness,  in  so  far  as  we  are  egotistical  or  churl 
ish,  putting  our  own  concerns  before  the  concerns  of 
others,  life  will  lack  a  certain  finish.  For  gracious- 
ness  is  service  freely  given  to  lend  gladness;  service 
with  no  thought  of  self  or  of  a  possible  reward. 

THE    LARGER    OBLIGATIONS 

If,  moreover,  we  are  so  grudging  of  all  effort,  and 
fret  at  trivial  tasks,  we  shall  not  accomplish  easily 
the  larger  obligations  that  demand  a  rougher  strain. 
If  it  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  our  strength  and  patience 
to  be  punctilious  and  to  perform  small  gracious  acts, 
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what  then  when  there  arise  the  trials  that  call  for 
generosity  of  mind  and  spirit,  for  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice?  How  play  our  part  with  fortitude  and  full 
ness?  There  is  sorrow.  It  must  be  endured,  but  in 
the  way  we  meet  it  lies  the  test  of  our  good  manners. 
When  it  comes,  shall  we  increase  the  burden  of  those 
who  share  it  with  us  by  thinking  only  of  ourselves,  or 
shall  we  be  able  to  submerge  our  grief  in  sympathy  ? 
And  there  is  sickness  to  be  faced.  If  it  is  our  own, 
can  we  be  patient  and  considerate?  Can  we  refuse 
ourselves  the  license  of  exactions  upon  the  strength 
of  others  and  not  exhaust  them  by  endless  small 
demands?  Shall  we  remember  that  the  world 
does  not  revolve  about  our  bed?  Or  if  it  is  the  sick 
ness  of  someone  we  love,  shall  we  sit  down  helplessly 
with  a  childish  sense  of  the  injustice,  go  to  pieces, 
lose  our  head?  What  is  needed  is  a  steady  hand. 
It  is  a  time  that  calls  for  calmness,  and  heretofore  we 
have  felt  ourselves  privileged  to  indulge  in  moods. 
We  must  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  trust,  we 
who  executed  errands  only  when  we  did  not  forget. 
We  may  have  to  have  endurance  for  long  vigils,  and 
just  a  night  ago  we  yawned  while  being  read  to  or 
went  openly  to  sleep.  Now,  we  must  fetch  and  carry, 
and  we  have  always  made  objections  when  sent  "all 
the  way  upstairs."  What's  more,  our  service  must 
be  given  gladly,  that  the  patient  may  not  feel  him 
self  a  burden.  It  cannot  be  proffered  in  the  long- 
suffering  manner  that  we  assumed  when  we  were 
interrupted  at  our  pleasure  and  asked  to  attend  the 
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telephone  or  take  a  message  to  the  cook.  Even  our 
ingenuity  must  be  exerted,  that  the  invalid  may  be 
kept  hopeful  and  amused.  It  will  not  do  to  look 
bored  as  we  were  wont  to  do  in  happier  days  when 
he  repeated  to  us  a  favourite  joke  or  story,  some 
youthful  anecdote,  or  what  to  us  was  a  mere  dull 
piece  of  business  news.  After  so  long  a  holiday, 
will  our  self-control  spring  upward  at  a  clap?  Not 
more  easy  is  financial  worry.  To  keep  down  harass 
ing  questions  when  trivial  questions  have  sprung  so 
easily  from  our  lips;  to  refrain  from  accusations  and 
reproaches  when  our  tongue  has  had  loose  rein;  to 
sustain  and  comfort  where  we  were  used  to  fret. 
And  perplexities  there  are  that  will  arise.  We  must 
help  to  settle  them,  though  they  are  not  our  own. 
Shall  we  hear  them  out  with  concentration  and  atten 
tion  ;  give  counsel  and  good  judgment  ?  As  a  rule,  we 
lend  but  half  an  ear,  for  our  mind  is  focussed  sharply 
on  our  own  affairs.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  does 
not  make  some  real  demand  upon  our  thoughtfulness 
for  others. 

Some  of  these  are  matters  of  small  moment,  though 
they  are  belittled  falsely  when  looked  at  wrong  end 
foremost  through  our  own  desires.  Home  chores,  for 
example.  The  grass,  perhaps,  to  cut,  the  mail  to  post, 
mending  to  be  done,  vases  to  be  filled.  Why  is  it 
necessary  that  we  be  held  up  for  them  just  now? 
What's  the  matter  with  to-morrow?  It  may  be  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  stay  at  home.  To  give  up  a 
game  of  golf  or  bridge,  forsooth,  to  answer  the  tele- 
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phone  or  bell,  to  pay  for  groceries  and  take  in  pack 
ages.  Absurd,  and  yet  someone  there  must  be  in 
charge.  Or  the  cook  is  out,  the  waitress  has  departed. 
What  will  happen  about  dinner?  We  ourselves  were 
going  out.  But  so  was  our  sister.  We  have  each  made 
plans  some  time  ago,  plans  that  cannot  be  broken 
without  disappointment  and  much  inconvenience. 
Shall  we  stand  firm  upon  our  prior  rights,  childishly 
insist  that  we  stayed  in  the  last  time,  or  shall  we  have 
the  grace  to  yield?  What's  more,  shall  we  yield  un 
grudgingly,  so  that  our  sister's  pleasure  is  not  marred 
by  any  sense  of  her  injustice?  And  what  of  those 
occasions  when  our  brother  wishes  us  to  entertain  the 
friends  whom  he  brings  home  informally  to  dinner? 
He  wants  us  to  make  a  good  impression  and  to  help 
him  out.  At  the  prospect,  frankly,  we  are  bored. 
There  is  not  a  single  subject  that  we  have  in  common. 
Golf,  the  income  tax,  the  stock  market,  a  play  we 
have  not  seen,  a  book  of  which  we  never  heard.  Of 
such,  perhaps,  we  must  make  conversation.  Then 
let  us  make  it  genially  and  with  no  outward  sense  of 
effort.  Have  there  not  been  many  times  when  this 
same  brother  whom  we  aim  to  please  has  taken  out 
our  friends  or  seen  them  home,  showing  to  us,  there 
by,  affection  and  a  nice  sense  of  courtesy?  There 
are  days,  moreover,  when  our  mother  entertains  her 
friends  and  elicits  the  help  of  every  one  of  us.  We 
must  help  her  with  the  preparations  to  be  made;  in 
welcoming  her  guests;  in  attending  to  their  needs;  in 
conversing  when  it  is  required;  or  in  sitting,  while 
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they  chat,  in  deferential  silence.  They  are  older 
than  we  are  ourselves.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  treat  them  as  old  fogeys.  And  do  we  not 
in  turn  expect  a  welcome  for  our  friends  ?  We  should 
feel  hurt  if  they  were  regarded  as  bothers  or  intruders. 
Suppose  it  is  thus  our  place  to  see  the  gaps  and  fill 
them  in,  to  round  out  corners.  It  is  not  more  easy 
because  it  requires  a  steady  temper  and  no  signal  act 
of  courage.  But  whatever  the  service  we  are  required 
to  perform,  let  us  enlist  with  the  first  call,  volunteer, 
not  hang  back  with  a  bad  grace  when  we  are  drafted. 

TACT   AND   TOLERANCE 

Among  ourselves  at  home  the  greatest  proofs  of 
our  good  breeding  are  those  shown  by  tact  and  tol 
erance.  Both  spring  from  imaginative  sympathy, 
from  the  attempt  to  understand  the  other  person's 
point  of  view;  and  of  civilization,  both  are  the  rarest 
flowers.  Under  our  one  roof  are  people  bound  to 
gether  by  the  closest  ties,  yet  differing  in  tempera 
ment  and  moods,  in  taste  and  prejudice.  Hence,  are 
we,  no  matter  what  the  depth  and  steadiness  of  our 
affection,  capable  of  friction.  Easy  to  grind  the 
gears  unless  the  clutch  is  working,  to  ditch  the  car 
unless  the  steering  gear  is  in  control.  Nor  are  we 
alone  upon  the  road.  We  shall  collide  unless  we  slow 
down  over  bumps;  get  into  trouble  if  we  take  a  chance 
and  try  to  pass  on  the  wrong  side;  skid  into  an  acci 
dent  if,  by  careless  and  by  hasty  driving,  we  slew 
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over  a  slippery  place.  If  we  are  to  apprehend  and 
to  avoid  disaster,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
traffic  laws.  We  must  learn  the  signals  and  be  care 
ful  at  the  cross-roads,  give  more  road  and  never 
crowd,  keep  our  heads  and  handle  the  ticklish  situa 
tions  that  come  up  with  tact  and  delicacy.  For  no 
insurance  policies  are  granted  on  home  risks.  All 
damages  come  from  a  common  purse. 

The  safest  course,  without  a  doubt,  is  to  refrain' 
from  personal  comment  wherever  it  is  useless;  to 
commend  whenever  it  is  possible,  and  otherwise  be 
silent.  Sometimes  we  must  remark  a  spot,  a  cuff 
that's  frayed,  a  safety  pin  that  shows,  a  petticoat 
that's  hanging — though  in  doing  so  we  always  run 
the  risk  of  irritation.  But  if  it  is  the  question  of  a 
suit  already  purchased,  a  hat  just  bought  and  tri 
umphantly  put  on  for  our  inspection,  it  will  be  ruined, 
and  for  no  purpose,  if  we  dash  upon  it  our  adverse 
opinion  like  cold  spray.  True,  we  know  that  it  will 
fade,  show  wear  and  tear,  that  it  is  an  unbecoming 
colour  and  gives  the  wearer  the  wrong  lines.  What 
matter?  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  bought.  Since 
it  must  be  worn,  far  better  that  it  should  be  worn 
with  a  false  assurance.  Although,  moreover,  there 
are  occasions  when  we  must  be  task-master  and  scold 
at  clumsiness  and  gaucheness,  let  us  be  sure  that  these 
failures  in  observance  spring  from  carelessness  and 
willfulness,  not  from  accident.  If  they  have  occurred 
from  oversight  and  from  nobody's  conscious  fault,  it 
will  make  matters  worse,  rather  than  better,  to  call 
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attention  to  them,  to  correct  and  cap  them  with  re 
proof.  Better  not  to  notice  when  criticism  will  be 
followed  by  resentment  and  hurt  pride. 

So,  too,  when  things  go  wrong.  It  may  be  at  the 
office  or  at  home.  A  business  deal  has  fallen  through, 
stocks  have  had  a  slump,  servants  have  departed, 
promises  have  been  withheld.  In  short,  something 
has  not  worked  out  as  it  was  planned.  Some  con 
solation,  however,  may  still  be  gained  by  assuming  a 
bold  front.  If  we  are  tactful,  we  will  accept  the  ap 
pearance  for  the  fact,  and  not  intrude  upon  the  bitter 
ness  or  weariness  that  is  concealed.  No  concern  of 
ours  to  lift  the  visor  or  strip  off  the  armour  that  has 
been  assumed.  We  may  stand  ready  with  refresh 
ment,  but  let  us  not  make  proffer  of  our  consolation 
before  we  know  that  it  is  asked.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  far  more  courteous  to  let  bad  enough  alone. 

How  many  a  time,  moreover,  may  we  ward  oft" 
disappointment  by  forgivable  disguise!  The  break 
fast  cakes  are  burned.  They  taste  like  cinders.  Or 
is  this  a  poultice  we  are  eating  for  dessert?  Best  to 
swallow  manfully.  It  was  a  new  receipt  and  planned 
for  us  with  effort,  effort  greater  than  any  it  will  cost 
us  temporarily  to  like  the  taste.  Or  a  present  is 
bestowed  upon  us.  Something  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
time  of  trial,  that  this  package  handed  to  us  with  such 
ceremony  will,  when  unwrapped,  contain  a  far  too 
gaudy  tie.  Red,  of  course,  the  colour  we  abominate. 
Where  does  she  get  her  limitless  supply?  The  last 
is  not  outworn.  And  yet  somehow  we  must  manage. 
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Suppose  we  change  it  at  the  office.  With  that  re 
lease  in  prospect,  we  may  assume  a  look  of  satisfac 
tion  as  we  assure  her  that  this  "is  just  the  thing." 
Or  on  our  anniversary,  we  undo,  with  eagerness,  the 
small  white  box  that  waits  upon  our  plate.  No 
doubt  is  in  our  minds.  He  cannot  have  missed  all 
of  our  many  hints.  When,  however,  we  unwrap  the 
tissue  paper  there  lies,  not  the  wrist  watch  we  had 
hoped  for,  but  a  bar  pin.  It  has  cost  as  much. 
Why,  then,  not  have  what  we  wanted?  We  might 
make  exchange.  But  the  rate  would  be  lowered  ap 
preciably,  for  we  should  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the 
giver  in  his  gift,  since  half  lay  in  his  knowing  that 
he  would  please  our  taste.  And  what  of  parties  that 
are  planned  for  us,  to  plays  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
see,  to  concerts  which  we  do  not  wish  to  hear?  What 
of  books  that  are  forced  on  us  to  read  ?  Are  we  never 
to  protest?  Must  we  be  hypocrites  and  martyrs 
without  end  ?  No  need  to  worry.  Soon  enough  our 
patience  will  revolt.  But  sometimes,  at  least,  let  us 
think  of  the  other  person.  Let  us  regard  our  passing 
sacrifice  as  of  small  moment.  Release  comes  high 
when  it  is  bought  with  frankness  that  wounds  affec 
tion,  gives  injury  or  offense. 

FAMILY   QUARRELS 

In  like  manner  is  it  well  to  avoid  some  subjects  on 
which  there  is  sure  to  be  dispute.  Some  there  are 
impersonal  enough  to  be  safe  for  discussion,  tourney 
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subjects,  conducted  with  all  rules  of  chivalry,  mere 
tilts  at  arms.  Only  for  the  moment  are  we  partizans 
and  go  light-hearted  to  the  fray  to  find  our  joy  less 
in  the  victory  than  in  our  opponent's  parry  and  our 
thrust.  We  warm,  but  spill  no  blood.  Even  here, 
however,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  keep  our  form, 
that  we  do  not  fall  as  last  resort  to  childish  measures 
and  turn  our  combat  to  rude  cudgelling  with  blow 
and  thwack.  But  there  are  other  battle  subjects, 
with  fierceness  in  their  very  nature,  which  it  is  wise 
not  to  provoke.  The  improvements  of  modern  war 
fare,  long-range  guns,  poison  gas,  and  high  explosives, 
are  not  more  deadly  than  the  ridicule,  the  satire,  the 
anger  with  its  sharp  retort  that  such  conflicts  bring 
in  use.  And  most  deadly  are  they  when  they  are 
brought  to  bear  on  matters  in  which,  for  very  loyalty, 
we  forget  our  arms  as  we  spring  to  the  defense — 
loyalty  to  friends,  to  political  convictions  and  great 
leaders,  to  profound  beliefs.  Of  a  national  conflict, 
Burke,  the  orator,  once  said  with  astuteness,  that  his 
own  policy  was  one  of  conciliation;  that  he  could  find 
no  experience  to  prove  the  use  of  force.  Force,  more 
over,  as  he  went  on  to  point  out,  impaired  the  object. 
It  was  impossible  to  repair  the  damages  even  when 
hostilities  had  ceased.  Nor  are  his  arguments  used 
in  a  large  issue  without  application  in  a  small.  In 
place  of  loss  of  life,  of  wealth,  and  of  property,  there 
may  result  the  loss  of  affection  and  of  trust.  Wiser, 
then,  to  avoid  the  quarrel,  or,  if  avoidance  is  im 
possible,  to  make  an  effort  to  concede. 
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And  by  avoidance  and  conciliation,  one  learns 
tolerance,  an  invaluable  asset,  if  not  dulled  into 
indifference  by  too  frequent  use.  Used  properly,  it 
means  understanding  of  the  other  person's  point  of 
view,  understanding  which  need  not  be  followed  by 
acceptance.  Not  necessary  to  become  a  bosom  friend 
of  Jack  or  Jill  unless  we  feel  the  inclination;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  frequent  visitors  within  our  house, 
wiser  and  more  comfortable  to  search  for  their  good 
points.  Nor  can  we,  in  all  conscience,  talk  for  a  high 
tariff,  if  we  are  convinced  freetraders;  nor  shout  for 
a  policy  of  isolation  if  the  League  of  Nations  stands 
for  the  ideal  which  we  would  approach.  But  we  can 
admit  the  high  wages  paid  to  labour  in  this  country, 
the  value  of  protection  to  all  infant  industries  in  their 
early  competition  with  products  from  abroad.  We 
can  see  the  dangers  and  self-sacrifice  entailed— 
though  we  may  be  willing  to  incur  them — should  the 
United  States  bind  herself  by  treaty  to  alliances 
abroad.  Because  unable  to  accept  its  creed,  we  may 
not  wish  to  join  a  special  church,  we  may  recog 
nize  its  loftiness  of  purpose  and  high  endeavour. 
We  need  not,  that  is,  in  looking  out,  surrender  our 
own  glasses  for  the  spectacles  of  someone  else.  The 
chances  are  they  would  not  fit  our  eyes;  that  they 
would  belittle,  magnify,  distort.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  make  allowance  for  a  difference  that  is  con 
stitutional,  and  realize  that,  for  someone  other  than 
ourselves,  they  give  the  normal  vision. 

It  is  only  when  we  have  thus  learned,  not  alone  to 
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look  upon  the  world  as  we  see  it  in  relation  to  our 
selves,  but  to  imagine  it  as  it  may  seem  to  others, 
that  we  stand  schooled  for  a  higher  course  in  courtesy. 
For  until  we  reach  this  point  we  can  only  follow 
rules,  do  simple  sums  of  politeness  and  of  etiquette. 
We  cannot  work  out  problems  that  call  for  under 
standing  and  for  sympathy,  since  we  have  not  yet 
reached  to  comprehension  of  the  deeper  laws. 


CHAPTER  IV 
HOME  MANNERS  THAT  EDUCATE  GOOD  CITIZENS 

"Of  Courtesy  y  it  is  much  less 
Than  Courage  of  Heart  or  Holiness 
Yet  in  my  Walks  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  Grace  of  God  is  in  Courtesy." 

— HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

'T^HE  American  home  is  run  for  the  children." 
•*•  There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  it  was 
the  custom  proudly  and  sententiously  to  give  forth 
this  remark.  Probably  it  was  first  uttered  as  a 
foreign  criticism  of  our  national  life.  It  seems  too 
serious  and  self-conscious  to  be  our  own  domestic 
comment.  Some  foreign  author,  French  or  English- 
so  we  may  suppose — who  was  used  to  "children  in 
their  proper  place"  had  made  a  swift  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  had  been  amazed  by  the  examples 
which  he  found  of  parental  indulgence  and  loose 
discipline.  When,  then,  he  gathered  his  impressions 
into  a  book,  he  made  the  accusation  as  sure  shot. 
Whatever  long-range  chances  he  might  take  against 
spread-eagleism,  get-rich-quick-Wallingfords,  and 
lack  of  culture,  here,  at  least,  he  might  assure  himself 
of  a  safe  hit.  This  criticism  there  was  no  gainsaying. 

90 
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Whatever  its  origin,  while  this  criticism  touched 
the  bull's-eye,  amusingly  enough,  it  did  not  graze  or 
wound,  for  its  real  purpose  did  not  pierce  our 
satisfaction.  Its  meaning  we  stupidly  or  purposely 
misunderstood.  "Homes  run  for  the  children." 
Well,  what  of  it?  Of  course  they  were.  Hadn't 
our  own  T.  R.  seen  to  that — big-sticked  us  into  the 
conviction  that  the  next  generation  was  of  more 
importance  than  we  were  ourselves?  Look  how  his 
Teddy  Bears,  as  symbols, intruded  anywhere  through 
out  the  house.  Like  their  small  owners,  they  knew 
"no  proper  place."  To  be  sure,  our  interpretation 
of  the  importance  of  the  children  differed  radically 
from  Colonel  Roosevelt's  own.  He  preached  dis 
cipline  of  mind  and  body.  Instead,  we  were  in 
clined  to  make  things  easy  for  the  youngsters,  to  let 
them  have  their  heads.  "Give  them  a  good  start 
and  a  long  rope,"  we  told  ourselves.  "  Trouble  will 
be  upon  them  soon  enough,  since  life  itself  is  dis 
cipline.  Let  us  make  these  golden  days."  We 
were  no  domineering  tyrants  to  stand  over  them. 
We  preferred,  rather,  not  to  spare  ourselves.  Far 
better  spoil  the  rod. 

Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  change  in  atti 
tude.  The  young  are  up  before  a  tribunal  of  their 
elders,  and  in  magazines,  in  books,  in  letters,  in  talk, 
and  in  gossip,  they  are  faced  with  more  than  one  grave 
charge.  Bad  manners  and  vulgarities,  insolence  and 
insubordination.  No  more  lamenting  "what  they're 
coming  to,"  the  melancholy  refrain  sung  by  each 
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passing  generation.  This  time,  Mrs.  Grundy,  her 
self  infected  by  the  modern  slang,  has  announced 
that  they  have  reached  the  limit;  or,  falling  back  upon 
her  dignity,  says  more  properly,  that  they  have 
arrived.  And  homes  that  formerly,  it  seems,  were 
to  be  run  for  the  children  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  run  by  them.  Their  appetite  for  freedom  has 
turned  to  a  greed  for  license.  They  are  no  longer 
junior  citizens  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  re 
sponsibilities,  but  anarchists,  each  insistent  on  in 
venting  his  own  laws  and  striving  only  for  himself. 

This  situation  would  be  grave  enough  if  it  were 
all  true.  But  most  of  us  who  deal  with  youth  agree 
that  its  spirit  varies  only  in  expression,  and  it  is  sound 
essentially  at  heart.  Since  we  feel,  moreover,  that 
there  have  been  extenuating  circumstances,  we  think 
it  wise  that  some  of  us  stay  jurors  and  not  all 
transform  ourselves  to  judges;  moreover,  that  we 
recommend  some  mercy,  and  even  qualify  the 
charge. 

So  much  truth,  however,  does  lie  in  the  complaint 
that,  as  it  is  given  daily  in  the  docket,  it  leads  us  all 
to  pause.  Is  it  that  this  is  a  perverse  and  foolish 
generation?  Or  could  that  accusation  be  made  more 
properly  against  our  own,  the  last?  Are  these 
young  people  to  blame  for  their  actions  that  seem  to 
us  careless  or  discourteous,  wild  or  reprehensible,  or 
are  we,  through  a  shirking  of  responsibilities,  to  be 
blamed  ourselves  ?  Are  they  the  effect  of  us  as  cause  ? 
The  old  pot  must  be  cautious  before  he  calls  the  new 
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kettle  black — and  are  we  quite  sure  of  the  radiant 
spotlessness  of  our  own  face? 

GOING  SHARES 

Now  there  is  one  sense  in  which,  if  we  try  to  run  our 
houses  for  our  children,  we  shall  be  right.  If,  that  is, 
we  so  conduct  them  by  careful  rules  and  proper 
spirit  that  they  will  fit  their  young  members  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  train  them  to  be  upright, 
pleasing,  and  successful  citizens.  This  is  a  task  that 
will  not  tolerate  in  us  a  moment's  laziness.  We  can 
have  no  little  cat-naps  assumed  because  they  cover  a 
convenient  blindness,  no  weakness  and  indulgence 
because  we  cannot  bear  to  wound  or  disappoint.  If 
we  are  to  make  a  go  of  it,  we  must  use  all  our 
tact,  patience,  thoughtfulness,  and  self-control. 
We  must  expect  to  give  generously  of  almost  all  our 
time.  What's  more,  we  must  be  ourselves  well- 
mannered  since  we  may  require  no  more  than  we  are 
able  to  perform  ourselves.  And  this  much  must  we 
also  do,  if  we  are  to  teach  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  our  children  will  find  later  an  essential  need. 
We  must  make  them  feel  that  their  home — though 
it  may  be  run  for  them — is  a  possession  held  in  com 
mon  with  their  parents;  and  that,  with  their  parents, 
they  share  the  responsibility  of  making  it  a  real 
success. 

Such  willing  service  on  their  part  may  be  secured — 
since  most  children  have  an  instinctive  sense  of 
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justice — by  giving  freely  to  them  and  by  expecting 
some  aid  from  them  in  return.  In  giving  to  them, 
such  aid  will  take  the  form  of  according  the  best 
examples  of  which  we  ourselves  are  capable;  just 
treatment,  whether  for  praise  or  punishment;  serious 
ness  and  dignity  in  our  behaviour  toward  them,  never 
disparagement  and  ridicule;  a  watchful  care  against 
intrusions  on  their  privacy  and  their  reserves;  and 
the  sharing  of  responsibilities  whenever  possible  or 
wise.  In  asking,  it  will  take  the  form  of  expecting 
cleanliness  and  neatness  in  all  their  personal  habits; 
promptness,  not  only  about  orders  but  about  every 
detail  in  the  day's  routine;  obedience;  politeness  to 
each  other,  to  the  servants,  to  us  their  parents,  and 
to  our  guests;  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  property 
of  others;  and  the  performance  of  small  services  that 
will  help  to  make  them  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the 
home  in  which  they  live. 

BY  GOOD  EXAMPLE 

So  we  must  give  our  children,  then,  the  benefit  of 
our  example?  There  is  something  rigid,  self-righteous, 
hateful  in  the  very  sound.  Were  we  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  models  we  should  lose  our  humanity,  get  out  of 
touch,  destroy  what  it  had  so  long  been  our  purpose 
to  create,  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  trust.  For 
what  child  will  ever  tell  his  troubles  to  a  prig?  Why, 
the  moment  we  attempt  the  task,  we  find  ourselves 
self-conscious,  much  as  though  we  were  to  be  photo- 
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graphed  in  some  unlikely  posture,  some  stiff  and 
awkward  pose.  We  do  not  realize  that  some  inner 
instinct  will  take  the  part  of  the  photographer,  urge 
us  to  look  natural,  make  us  smile  a  little  in  prepara 
tion  for  the  ordeal,  and  at  the  critical  moment  force 
us  to  unbend.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  if  our  good  man 
ners  are  instinctive,  that  we  have  the  weight  of  our 
example  much  upon  our  mind.  We  may  go  about 
our  business  unconcernedly,  enjoy  ourselves  with 
our  whole  hearts,  romp  with  the  children  unmindful 
of  our  dignity,  have  good  times  among  ourselves— 
with  only  one  proviso.  We  must  play  the  game 
and  play  it  with  the  rules  of  courtesy  required  in 
adult  life. 

Of  these  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  is 
that  we  always  keep  our  temper.  Our  self-control 
must  be  so  perfect  that  it  works  automatically  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances  that  may  arise.  No 
flying  off  the  handle  with  the  children  as  an  au 
dience.  No  matter  what  the  provocation  with  them, 
with  the  servants,  with  each  other,  we  must  not 
create  a  scene.  Were  we  to  take  our  children  to  the 
theatre,  not  one  of  us  would  choose  a  play  with  what 
is  known  as  a  "strong  third  act."  We  know  their 
young  capabilities  of  excitement  and  of  morbid  in 
terest,  their  powers  of  imitation.  The  next  day,  the 
chances  are  that  there  would  be  a  rehearsal  in  the 
nursery,  and  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  no 
matter  what  precociousness  they  might  exhibit, 
they  would  be  far  better  out  of  doors.  The  impres- 
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sion  left,  however,  by  stage  unrealities  would  not 
be  so  lasting  or  so  injurious  as  if  the  melodrama 
had  been  performed  by  us,  the  stage  setting  the 
familiar  rooms  of  our  own  house.  At  the  moment, 
the  children  might  have  watched,  big-eyed  in  wonder, 
our  emotional  capacity,  or  tiptoed  in  terror  from 
the  door.  But  the  young  are  clever  critics.  They 
would  soon  lose  respect  for  us  as  actors,  for  they 
would  know  intuitively  that  we  were  in  sad  need  of 
the  prompter  that  in  private  life  is  called  good-breed 
ing,  to  remind  us  of  our  proper  lines.  The  next  time, 
moreover,  that  they  met  with  provocation  and  were 
told  to  control  themselves  and  to  speak  only  as  be 
came  them,  they  would  remember  the  apparent  fer 
vour  with  which  we  had  forgotten  our  own  parts  as 
parents  and  let  ourselves  go.  We  might  well  expect 
to  see  our  excited  gestures  reproduced,  to  hear  in 
treble  or  falsetto  the  pitch  of  our  own  angry  and 
excited  voices.  No  use,  then,  to  give  them  a  lesson 
in  good  manners,  to  inform  them  in  regard  to  a 
breach  of  politeness  that  "it  wasn't  done."  They 
had  seen  it  done,  and  by  their  elders.  They  had 
had  first-row  seats  at  a  special  performance,  been 
present  at  the  opening  night. 

Since  we  have  fortunately,  if  uncomfortably, 
children  with  high  spirits,  there  are  outbursts  of 
temper  and  of  disobedience  for  which  we  are  not  to 
blame.  Our  example,  then,  is  only  in  our  manner  of 
response.  Such  tests  and  trials  we  may  largely  save 
ourselves,  if  we  lay  down  in  advance  the  laws  of  our 
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domestic  government  and  give  a  careful  explanation 
of  its  rules.  Half  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact 
that  we  resort  to  martial  law  because  our  constitution 
has  not  been  framed  save  as  the  need  arises,  or,  if 
framed,  has  not  been  understood.  Suppose  small 
Jack  persists  in  regarding  his  soup  as  the  sea  and  in 
creating  waves  upon  its  surface,  grumbles  at  rice 
pudding,  and  will  not  drink  his  milk.  He  has  been 
told  that  only  children  who  are  quick  in  their  ap 
prenticeship  and  have  learned  to  eat  politely  may 
come  to  the  table.  He  should  be  able  to  give  him 
self  his  own  punishment  and,  at  a  word,  to  march 
himself  upstairs.  Or  Mary,  who  has  a  way  of  grow 
ing  stubborn  when  she  is  taken  out  to  walk,  refuses 
to  budge  save  in  the  direction  she  has  chosen.  No 
use  to  yank.  She  enjoys  the  trial  of  our  temper,  a 
good  tug-of-war.  A  far  more  effective  remedy  of 
willfulness  is  her  conviction  that  the  next  time  she 
will  be  left  safe  at  home  in  her  own  yard.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  refuses  to  greet  our  guests  politely 
and  to  make  her  curtsey,  we  cannot  compel  her 
then  and  there  by  thrusts  and  prods  or  by  cross 
words.  An  inducement  far  more  urgent  than  our 
efforts  at  the  moment  will  be  her  knowledge  that, 
until  she  has  proved  herself  capable  in  her  small  way 
of  sharing  our  duties  as  a  hostess,  she  is  incapable  of 
entertaining  her  young  friends.  The  older  children, 
too,  should  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  they  are 
grudging  of  small  favours  asked  them,  they  have 
broken  the  law  of  give-and-take  and  need  expect  no 
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favours  in  return.  Or  if  they  are  disobedient  and 
rebellious,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted,  and  like 
any  common  soldier  who  forgets  his  orders,  they 
will  be  placed  under  guard.  Wherever  there  is  a 
fracture  of  the  rules,  they  will  know,  if  possible, 
the  penalty.  Justice  will  then  be  administered  with 
calmness  and  by  laws  laid  down  in  good-temper; 
agreed  to,  moreover,  by  those  whom  they  con 
trol. 

If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  though  it  is  laborious 
at  the  start,  since  we  must  impart  a  rude  under 
standing  of  the  law  of  justice,  we  shall  save  time  in 
the  end.  There  will  be  fewer  hasty  inspirations  as 
the  need  of  punishment  arises,  less  burden  placed 
upon  our  ingenuity  at  a  moment  of  excitement  when 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  heads.  Moreover,  for  the 
most  part,  a  heavy  tax  will  be  lifted  from  our  man 
ners.  There  will  be  less  temptation  to  yank  or  slap 
or  spank  or  speak  threateningly  in  a  loud  voice. 
No  "For  goodness'  sake,  when  will  you  ever  learn!" 
or  "  I've  told  you  a  thousand  times  not  to,"  etc.,  all  the 
ineffectual  barbs  of  fretfulness  and  irritation  which 
on  such  occasions  we  are  apt  to  throw  out.  And 
less  given  will  the  children  be  to  whinings,  to  argu 
ments  and  altercations,  and  "Why  can't  Fs?"  if  they 
know  clearly  in  advance  the  fate  that  they  will  bring 
upon  themselves. 

Especially  careful  shall  we  also  be  before  the 
children  of  our  manner  and  our  tone  toward  those 
whom  we  employ.  First,  as  our  self-control,  no  mat- 
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ter  what  the  provocation  to  our  temper,  will  teach 
our  children  a  lesson  in  fair  play.  For,  if  our  children 
are  just  minded,  they  will  know  intuitively  that 
poor  sportsmanship  is  always  rude,  and  that  it  is 
poor  sportsmanship  to  give  way  to  irritation  and 
anger  against  those  who,  because  of  their  position, 
may  not  answer  back.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  this  sense  of  Tightness,  they  will  soon  follow 
suit.  "  There,  you Ve  buttoned  up  my  coat  all  wrong. 
You're  such  a  stupid.''  "What  do  you  mean  by 
putting  my  school  books  away?  I  told  you  not  to 
touch  them."  "I  don't  see  why  you  have  to  be  so 
careless.  You've  broken  my  new  present.  What's 
the  matter  with  you  that  you  can't  leave  my  things 
alone?"  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  soon  hear 
such  discourteous  method  of  address.  Neither  need 
we  be  surprised  if  Nurse,  whom  we  abuse  in  her  own 
province  of  the  nursery,  fails  to  hold  her  position  of 
authority  and  reports  rebellion  to  us  expressed  by 
firm  "I  won'ts",  by  kick  or  scratch.  An  extrava 
gance,  we  shall  then  find  our  self-indulgence  in  bad 
manners,  any  thanks  for  service  that  we  have  omitted, 
any  inconsiderateness  or  arrogance  expressed  by 
hasty  words.  For  we  shall  have  cut  off  our  own 
noses  and  brought  no  end  of  trouble  on  ourselves. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  our  friends  will  be  bruiting 
it  abroad  that  we  cannot  keep  our  maids.  And  worse 
yet,  since  it  is  irreparable,  our  children,  whom  we 
might  have  trained  to  be  leaders,  courteous  and  con 
siderate  in  command,  we  shall  in  all  likelihood  have 
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transformed  to  intemperate  bullies,  who  rejoice  in 
exerting  their  authority. 


BEFORE  THE   CHILDREN 

It  is  on  our  relation  to  each  other,  mother  to 
father,  husband  to  wife,  that  most  depends.  The 
assumption  is  that  we  have  chosen  wisely  and  are 
compatible  in  temper  and  in  tastes.  But  if  not,  we 
at  least  know  from  our  experience  that  there  are 
many  other  couples,  wiser  and  happier  than  we  are 
ourselves.  Our  children,  however,  cannot  see  be 
yond  their  own  horizon.  And  on  what  it  holds  with 
in  its  narrow  margin  depends  their  basic  estimate 
of  the  value  and  behaviour  of  home  life.  Unquestion 
ably  we  wish  them  to  think  of  marriage  and  of 
parenthood  as  precious  and  desirable,  no  matter 
what  the  responsibilities  and  hardship  that  may  be 
involved.  Not  always  can  it  be  pleasant  sailing. 
Bad  weather  we  must  face  at  times.  We  cannot 
escape  even  sudden  squalls.  We  need  not,  however, 
head  into  them  perversely,  for  the  pleasure  that  we 
ourselves  get  from  excitement,  risking  not  only  our 
own  safety  but  that  of  our  crew.  Better  to  run 
before  the  wind  and  tack  out  of  the  way  of  danger. 
Where,  moreover,  there  is  a  smooth  surface,  we 
need  not  create  a  peril  by  a  tiff  that  rocks  the  boat. 
As  alarming,  too,  are  days  of  brooding  sullenness 
when  the  mate  or  captain  sulks  in  the  cabin,  is 
peevish  or  testy,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  he  appears 
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on  deck.  If  they  are  worthy  of  command,  they  must 
keep  their  heads  before  their  men,  and  their  hands 
steady  on  the  tiller.  Whatever  disagreements  they 
may  have  in  private,  outwardly  they  must  agree  upon 
the  methods  of  their  discipline  and  on  their  course. 
For,  if  they  fall  to  bickerings  and  to  high  words,  the 
crew  will  lose  their  confidence,  grow  confused  about 
their  orders,  and  fall  to  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
No  altercations,  then,  at  the  breakfast  or  the  dinner 
table,  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  children  squabble, 
unless  "I  did,"  "You  didn't,"  is  to  be  the  ac 
cepted  manner  of  speech  and  of  retort;  no  times 
when,  out  of  sorts  or  with  a  desire  to  provoke,  we 
refuse  to  answer,  unless  we  wish  our  children  to  feel 
that  they,  too,  have  the  privilege  of  being  sullen 
and  morose,  of  indulging  in  a  mood.  No  liberties 
may  we  take  with  the  sensibilities  of  each  other, 
whether  by  teasing,  ridicule,  or  disregard,  if  we  would 
not  have  our  children  treading  on  each  other's  toes. 
Nor  may  either  of  us  contradict  an  order  given  by 
the  other,  discuss  each  other's  failings  with  the 
children,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  undermine  our  own 
authority  and  find  ourselves  disobeyed.  Above  all, 
no  courtesies  may  we  omit  toward  each  other,  if 
we  are  either  of  us  to  look  for  respect. 

LITTLE   PITCHERS  WITH   BIG  EARS 

There  are  other  rules,  of  less  importance,  of  which 
we  must  think.     "Little  pitchers  have  big  ears." 
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How  often  do  we  interrupt  a  story  too  sophisticated, 
a  bit  of  gossip  too  revealing,  with  this  old  remark  as 
warning  that  we  have  a  youthful  audience  and  must 
be  on  our  guard.  If  we  are  polite  and  remember 
what  it  was  to  be  a  wondering  young  person,  with  curi 
osity  on  tiptoe  for  the  meaning  that  soared  so  high 
above  our  heads,  we  change  the  subject  till  the  time 
is  more  convenient  and  our  young  listeners  have  gone 
off  about  their  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  us  absurd  to  be  troubled  by  their  presence, 
we  go  on  talking  in  the  most  provoking  fashion, 
keeping  ourselves  well  above  their  understand 
ing  by  the  use  of  "grown-up"  words.  Sometimes, 
looking  knowing,  we  spell  the  key  word  of  a  sen 
tence  or  drop  for  the  moment  Into  French.  All  that 
seems  important  to  us  at  the  instant  is  that  the 
children  shall  not  learn  of  things  beyond  their  years 
and  wisdom;  that  they  shall  fail  to  catch  the  drift. 
Of  course,  if  one  of  our  own  acquaintance  should 
treat  us  in  this  manner,  we  should  think  her  con 
duct  quite  unpardonable  and  cut  her  from  our  list; 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  us  with  our  own  youngsters 
that  we  are  being  rude.  And,  with  a  still  greater  in 
consistency,  we  tell  them  that  they  may  not  whisper, 
that  secrets  are  not  to  be  told  in  public,  that  they 
may  not  speak  unless  to  everyone  in  the  whole  room. 
Small  wonder  that  they  do  not  take  us  seriously, 
for  they  must  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either 
that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say,  or  that  we  our 
selves  are  rude. 
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Only  a  worse  breach  would  it  be  on  our  part- 
indeed,  a  real  lack  of  refinement — if  we  had  no  reti 
cence  before  our  children,  spoke  flippantly  or  vulgarly 
of  matters  that  can  be  spoken  of  only  with  the 
greatest  seriousness.  Should  we  do  that,  we  should 
be  guilty  of  a  lack  of  taste.  But,  far  worse,  we  should 
be  producing  a  precociousness  that  must  always  be 
unpleasant  and  unhealthy,  and  giving  the  impression 
that  no  subject  was  too  sacred  for  a  jest. 

ONLY  THE  CHILDREN 

Much  of  the  respect  which  our  children  have  for 
themselves  and  for  each  other  is  dependent  on  the 
courtesy  which  they  meet  with  at  our  hands.  How 
ever  easy  it  is  at  the  time  to  treat  them  carelessly 
as  too  small  to  know  the  difference,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  Nor  can  we  assume  that,  because  they  are 
"only  the  children"  they  have  no  right  to  privacy, 
to  their  reserves  and  sensibilities;  in  fact,  to  the  con 
sideration  which  they  may  expect  in  later  years.  If 
we  are  to  wake  in  them  a  sense  of  their  responsibili 
ties  toward  other  human  beings  and  to  preserve  in 
them  a  proper  pride,  we  must  treat  them  as  in 
dividuals  almost  from  the  start.  Not  that  we  need 
give  to  them  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  impor 
tance.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  cherish  them 
selves  as  rare  hothouse  plants,  too  sensitive  to  touch, 
even  as  burs  with  protection  in  their  prickles.  But 
we  ourselves  may  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  our  good 
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manners  not  to  bear  too  heavily  on  their  growing 
sense  of  dignity  lest  something  delicate  and  precious 
should  be  once  for  all  destroyed. 

We  wish  to  teach  them  that  there  is  sacred  ground 
where  all  footing  is  a  trespass,  whether  it  is  on  each 
other's  or  our  own  preserves.  Punctilious  must  we 
be,  then,  wherever  possible,  in  all  matters  that  relate 
to  the  privacy  and  ownership,  whether  of  their  pos 
sessions,  their  bodies,  or  their  minds.  Hard,  some 
times,  to  remember,  when  everything  they  have  is  of 
our  own  bestowing,  that,  once  given, we  may  not  make 
free  with  it  and  use  it  as  we  choose.  But  if  small 
fingers  are  to  be  kept  out  of  our  sewing  basket,  from 
meddling  with  the  things  on  Father's  desk,  most 
likely  with  each  other's  playthings,  we  ourselves  must 
be  careful  to  respect  our  children's  rights.  Hard,  too, 
to  realize,  when  we  have  had  the  care  of  them  from  in 
fancy,  that  there  comes  a  day  when  a  knock  upon  their 
door  is  the  proper  signal  for  admittance;  that  without 
it  we  break  and  enter;  in  politer  words,  intrude.  But 
the  hardest  task  for  our  credulity  is  when  they  reach 
a  stage  when  "Tell  Mother"  is  no  longer  the  panacea 
of  all  ills.  So  concerned  are  we  for  our  children's 
welfare,  so  eager  to  know  that  all  is  well  in  their  young 
minds,  that  we  forget  that  our  anxiety  to  learn,  if 
directed  toward  an  older  person,  would  be  called 
impertinence.  It  is  all  that  we  can  do  to  keep 
our  hands  off  their  small  troubles  and  perplexities. 
Our  old  cry  of  "Don't  ask  questions"  might  well  be 
reversed.  A  sense  of  confidence  and  trust  we  should 
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inspire,  and  such  inspiration  when  accomplished  is  a 
feat.  But  a  greater  feat,  when  the  confidence 
and  trust  are  not  made  use  of,  is  the  self-control 
which  forbids  us  to  pry  and  poke.  There  are  many 
problems  which  we  must  recognize  that  our  children 
have  the  right  to  work  out  for  themselves. 

Difficult,  too,  especially  in  a  large  household,  to 
keep  the  different  sensibilities  of  our  children  all  in 
mind.  Mary,  a  sharp  word  of  criticism  will  send 
into  floods  of  tears.  Jack  will  let  it  roll  like  water 
off  of  a  duck's  back.  But  with  both,  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  very  sure.  We  may  not  resort  to  satire  or 
to  ridicule.  Dangerous  weapons,  even  when  turned 
on  skilled  opponents  of  our  own  age,  they  become  the 
instruments  of  our  bad  breeding  when  we  take  ad 
vantage  of  those  who  cannot  meet  them  with  return 
thrust  or  defense.  Most  often,  however,  when  we 
poke  fun,  our  intent  is  only  kindly.  Good  thing  for 
the  youngsters  not  to  take  themselves  too  seriously. 
They  must  learn  to  take  a  joke.  Mary,  of  course, 
we  should  not  think  of  making  game  of.  Forgetful 
that  it  indicated  a  nice  care  of  her  own  person,  we 
once  tried  a  jest  on  her  new  headdress.  We  dis 
covered  that  she  had  found  tears  or  temper  her  own 
means  of  protection.  Too  unpleasant  the  result. 
But  Anne,  round,  freckle-faced,  and  younger,  invites 
our  teasing.  She  can  never  bring  a  glass  of  water 
that  she  does  not  spill  it,  or  go  upstairs  upon  an  er 
rand  that  she  does  not  fall.  She  takes  our  knocks, 
however,  as  she  does  her  own  clumsy  tumbles.  We 
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might  never  guess  that  much  of  her  awkwardness 
is  due  to  her  eagerness  to  serve  us,  to  her  desire  to 
please.  A  good  little  sport,  when  we  call  her  tumble- 
bug  and  butter  fingers,  she  conceals  her  hurt  and  dis 
appointment  under  a  merry  face.  That  first  piece  of 
sewing  that  she  did  for  us.  Laughing,  we  told  her 
that  she  would  not  make  a  needlewoman,  that  her 
talents  lay  elsewhere.  The  overcasting  looked  like 
a  picket  fence.  We  did  not  stop  to  think  how  much 
effort  had  been  put  into  those  ungainly  stitches;  nor 
had  we  seen,  while  she  was  making  them,  her  puckered, 
earnest  little  face.  And  Tom,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  lanky  awkwardness.  So  easy,  when  he  assumes 
an  air  of  manly  importance,  of  protection  toward  us 
his  mother,  or  his  sisters,  or  tells  us  what  "  the  fellows 
think,"  to  remind  him  of  his  youth.  So  difficult 
not  to  tell  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  him 
seriously,  to  give  full  weight  to  his  dicta,  when  he  is 
all  arms  and  legs.  Small  matters,  all  of  these.  The 
chances  are  that  most  of  us  give  keener  thrusts. 
But  we  forget  that  we  do  not  see  our  comments  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  parents,  we  must  control 
our  sense  of  humour,  remember  the  seriousness  of  our 
own  childhood,  the  little  slights  or  jokes  that  rankled, 
if  we  would  not  touch  a  soft  spot  or  inflict  a  wound. 
How,  moreover,  are  we  to  keep  Tom  from  teasing 
Anne  ummercifully,  if  to  the  same  temptation  he 
sees  us  succumb? 

Still  more  apt  are  we  to  forget  how  we  ourselves 
suffered  from  personalities  inflicted  by  our  parents 
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before  strangers  or,  worse  yet,  before  our  relatives 
with  whom  they  felt  a  greater  license  to  "discuss." 
"Yes,  Jack  is  at  that  awful  toothless  stage.  As  a 
rule  he's  quite  presentable."  And  as  inquisitive 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  us,  we  held  an  upper  lip  tight 
drawn  across  the  gap.  Or  "Mary  gets  so  freckled 
in  the  summer.  She's  quite  a  different  child  in 
winter."  And  apparently  oblivious  to  the  spots 
that  danced  upon  our  nose,  we  tried  to  look  off  into 
space.  But  worst  of  all  was  it  if  we  were  fat;  for 
then  came  the  inevitable  question  of  whom  we  took 
after.  Mother  disclaimed  us.  Her  side  of  the  family 
had  always  been  both  small  and  thin.  Father  ad 
mitted  that  his  side  was  big,  but  they  were  muscular, 
well  built.  And  as  we  stood  there  feeling  that  we 
were  a  hippopotamus  that  by  inheritance  should 
have  been  a  swift  gazelle,  they  decided  that  a  miracle 
might  happen  and  that  our  misfortune  was  something 
which  we  might  outgrow  with  years.  How  could 
we  not  be  self-conscious  when  so  much  attention  had 
been  focussed  on  our  size?  Sometimes,  too,  our 
parents  had  a  way  of  stating  our  lack  of  accomplish 
ments  or  of  analyzing  our  mental  defects,  particularly 
hurtful  as  we  remember  when  we  were  compared 
with  their  other  and  more  gifted  child.  "No,  I've 
given  up  Anne's  music  lessons.  The  talent  in  the 
family  all  went  to  Mary.  Anne  can't  keep  a  tune. 
Funny,  isn't  it?  Now  Mary  can  pick  out  anything 
she  hears  by  ear."  Or  "Mary  isn't  much  of  a 
student.  I  don't  think  I'll  try  to  have  her  go  to 
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college.  Anne  is  younger,  but  she  would  be  ready 
the  same  year."  Unbearable,  we  felt  it,  to  be  quite 
so  dull.  Even  our  moral  deficiencies  were  not  too 
private  to  be  touched.  "Yes,  we're  sending  Tom 
to  boarding  school.  Neither  his  father  nor  I  can 
manage  him.  He's  out  of  our  control."  Rather 
flattering;  yet  why  did  these  other  people  have  to 
be  let  in?  In  any  case,  whether  we  were  Tom  or 
Anne  or  Mary,  were  we  inanimate  and  senseless 
that,  like  so  much  merchandise,our  merits  and  defects 
might  be  publicly  discussed?  Suppose  for  one  wild 
instant  we  reversed  the  tables,  disclaimed  our 
mothers  and  our  fathers  as  too  sharp  of  feature  or 
quite  too  robust,  pointed  out  their  lack  of  real  ap 
preciation  for  good  music  or  good  books,  their  dull 
ness  in  apprehending  jokes,  their  bad  housekeeping 
or  poor  management,  their  quick  tempers  and  impa 
tience.  No  use.  Manners,  it  seems,  are  not  reversi 
ble  for  children.  Let  us  try  the  same  tactics,  and 
our  behaviour  would  be  pert. 

Such  uncomfortable  memories  rise  of  our  own 
past  self-consciousness,  of  injured  pride  and  of  re 
bellion,  of  dislike  for  some  person  who  had  been  told 
about  us  what  we  felt  he  had  no  right  to  hear.  Let 
us,  then,  take  the  hint  from  our  remembrance  and 
make  it  a  part  of  courtesy  not  to  discuss  our  children, 
at  least  when  they  are  there. 

Still  less,  unless  the  circumstances  are  extreme, 
shall  we  punish  them  before  each  other  or  before 
outsiders.  If  they  have  been  disobedient,  they  must 
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pay  the  penalty.  Of  that  there  is  no  question.  But 
there  is  a  question  involving  our  good  manners  as 
to  when  and  how.  Not,  if  we  can  help  it,  with  their 
brothers  and  their  sisters  watching,  with  commisera 
tion  possibly,  but  more  probably  with  lively  in 
terest  and  the  thought  that  "There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  am  I."  Not  before  strangers.  "Aren't 
you  ashamed  to  have  me  punish  you  before  Mrs. 
Jones?"  Poor  logic  when  an  audience  is  made  use 
of  to  aggravate  and,  in  so  doing,  take  their  minds 
from  the  offense.  The  private  pillory,  like  the 
public,  might  well  go  out  of  fashion,  for  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  idea  of  punishment.  To  be  ashamed  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  being  shamed.  The 
first  is  humiliation  from  within,  the  perception  and 
acknowledgment  of  wrong.  The  second  is  two 
thirds  resentment,  the  consciousness  being  less  of 
one's  own  wrong  than  of  the  cruelty  or  bad  taste  of 
someone  else. 

As  wantonly  may  we  hurt  our  children's  feelings 
and  thus  show  our  own  bad  manners  if  we  play 
favourites  or  show  partiality  toward  some  members 
of  our  brood.  Usually,  such  discrimination  still 
falls  heaviest  upon  the  girls.  "Yes,"  says  Mother, 
as  her  eyes  fall  with  affection  on  her  only  son,  her 
youngest,  "we  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  him.  We 
began  to  give  up  hope  of  a  boy."  And  her  little 
daughters,  listening,  feel  themselves  an  unwanted 
burden,  just  dead  weight.  They  know,  also,  that  if 
there  is  a  dispute  they  must  give  up  to  Jack,  not 
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because  he  is  the  youngest,  but  because  he  is  the 
darling  of  his  parents'  hearts.  It  is  good  discipline 
for  them  to  learn  to  make  a  sacrifice,  but  he  gets  what 
he  wants.  Still  more  cruel  is  the  difference  made 
when  it  is  based  upon  good  looks.  It  is  such  a  pleas 
ure  to  dress  Mary.  She  looks  so  well  in  what  we 
buy  for  her  that  she  repays  our  care  and  thought. 
But  with  Anne,  who  is  plump  and  round,  it  really 
doesn't  make  much  difference.  What  about  that 
last  year's  dress  of  Mary's?  Couldn't  we  let  out 
the  waist  and  tuck  up  the  skirt?  It  will  surely  do. 
We  can't  afford  to  buy  two  dresses  at  a  clip.  And 
then  we  are  surprised  that  Anne,  who,  oddly  enough, 
does  not  seem  to  care  about  her  clothes,  rebels  at 
always  going  to  a  party  in  a  "hand-me-down," 
while  Mary  is  eager  for  enjoyment,  clad  in  a  new 
frock.  Occasionally,  it  is  the  question  of  taking 
one  of  the  children  with  us  on  a  visit  or  a  trip.  It 
should  be  settled  by  the  answer  to  "whose  turn." 
The  lot,  however — we  should  be  surprised  to  know 
how  often — falls  to  Mary.  She  is  so  companionable 
and  appreciative.  She  likes  what  we  like.  She  is 
at  home  with  strangers,  neither  diffident  nor  shy. 
In  fact,  we  are  proud  of  her.  She  is  a  charming 
child.  Anne,  of  course,  we  love  just  as  well,  but 
she  is  reserved,  and  has  a  way  of  thinking  her  own 
thoughts.  With  our  friends  she  is  bashful,  silent, 
and  a  little  awkward.  We  have  explained  to  her  that 
she  must  make  more  of  an  effort,  though  without 
effect.  Until  she  is  a  little  older,  then  she  is  better 
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off  at  home.  And  as,  with  brimming  eyes,  she 
watches  us  depart,  we  give  her  this,  not  as  the  real, 
but  as  the  convenient  excuse.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  perplexed  and  hurt  if,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
we  ask  her  to  do  something  with  us  and  she  explains 
a  little  apologetically  that  she  would  rather  play 
by  herself  or  with  the  other  girls. 

When,  moreover,  it  comes  to  a  question  of  criticism, 
of  rebuke,  and  punishment,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  render  even-handed  justice.  One  child  has  a 
way  of  additionally  provoking  us  by  the  indiffer 
ence  which  he  assumes,  even  when  we  recognize 
it  as  bravado.  Another,  of  swiftly  acknowledging 
his  fault  and  of  saying  something  that  goes  straight 
to  our  heart  or  strikes  our  sense  of  humour.  And  be 
fore  we  know  it,  we  have  deprived  the  one  of  a  pleas 
ure,  told  the  other  she  must  do  better  the  next  time, 
unequal  penalties  for  the  same  offense.  Even 
praise,  we  are  inclined  not  to  mete  out  impartially, 
sometimes  giving  it  as  a  real  tribute,  sometimes  as 
lip  service  only,  an  acknowledgment  by  a  mere 
languid  or  inattentive  word.  And  Tom  hears  Mary 
praised  for  a  piece  of  needlework,  a  birthday  gift, 
on  which  she  has  expended  little  thought,  while  his 
bookshelf,  planed  off  with  so  much  effort,  passes  by 
almost  unnoticed.  No  wonder  that  he  feels  abused 
and  goes  off  convinced  that  this  is  an  unjust  world. 

How  can  we,  when  some  of  our  children  have  in 
herited  our  likings  and  our  tastes,  are  sympathetic  and 
compatible,  know,  intuitively,  small  ways  to  please 
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us,  restrain  our  over-interest  in  them  and  share  it 
with  those  others  who  are  very  dear  to  us,  but  whom 
we  do  not  understand?  We  know  only  that  it  is 
a  problem  which  we  must  work  out  as  in  old  days, 
with  an  eye  upon  the  answer.  Somehow,  our  tact, 
our  kindliness,  our  instinctive  hate  of  injury,  in 
short,  our  own  good  manners,  will  help  us  to  a  for 
mula.  We  have  but  to  use  them  thoughtfully  and 
we  shall  solve  an  equation  in  the  end.  Only,  how 
ever,  when  it  always  proves,  when  our  attitude  is 
unvarying,  shall  we  be  able  to  teach  our  children  that, 
no  matter  what  we  feel  in  private,  in  public  we  may 
show  no  preference  lest  someone  be  hurt. 
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Too  many  of  us,  also,  whether  father  or  mother, 
fail  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  good  training  for 
the  children,  but  a  part  of  our  good  manners,  to 
share  our  responsibilities  and  cares.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  hold  the  reins  ourselves,  to  know  that  things 
will  run  then  smoothly  as  we  wish  them,  than  it  is 
to  trust  them  into  inexperienced  hands  and  be  un 
sure  of  the  result.  Thus  we  grow  grudging  toward 
all  willing  offers,  forgetful  that,  with  a  little  over 
sight,  they  might  be  turned  to  self-reliant  and  efficient 
help.  "No,  thank  you,  you  can't  help  me."  And 
the  little  girl  who  has  tried  so  hard  to  be  useful 
goes  off  wondering  what  she  has  done  to  provoke. 
Or  "I  can't  let  you  help  me  wash  the  dishes.  You'll 
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break  something  surely  if  I  do."  "I'll  put  up  the 
luncheon,  thank  you.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  every 
thing  is  in."  And  Anne  and  Mary,  whose  intention 
has  been  humbly  to  be  of  service,  feel  a  slight  upon 
their  competence  that  is  an  injury  to  pride.  Hence 
forth  they  resolve  to  wait  till  they  are  asked.  Even 
Tom,  despite  his  manliness,  is  not  exempt  from  snub 
bing,  and  is  made  to  know  his  irresponsibility  by 
being  told  that  things  will  be  done  more  nearly 
right  if  we  attend  to  them  ourselves.  Thus  is  it 
less  in  our  eyes  to  thwart  a  generous  prompting  than 
to  have  a  teacup  broken,  the  salt  omitted  from  the 
sandwiches,  a  message  bungled.  We  shove  our 
youngsters  off  the  high  road  where  two  may  walk 
abreast  to  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  selfishness 
and  an  interest  only  in  their  own  concerns. 

Sometimes  our  graciousness  is  little  more  per 
ceptible  when  we  accept  some  aid  or  service.  We 
mar  our  acceptance  by  watching  its  execution 
nervously,  our  politeness  banished  by  our  unwilling 
ness  to  take  a  risk  on  trust.  "Look  out,  don't 
spill  it,"  we  call  out  to  Anne  who  is  bringing  us  a 
glass  of  water,  quite  as  though  she  might  maliciously 
turn  it  upside  down  upon  the  rug.  "Yes,  you 
may  tie  up  that  bundle  for  me,  only  don't  snarl  up  my 
string."  "My  glasses  are  in  my  bureau  drawer,  but 
for  goodness*  sake,  don't  muss  up  my  things  in  look 
ing  for  them."  "Tom,  you  can  post  these  letters 
for  me.  But  remember  they're  important.  Don't 
lose  them  on  the  way."  Were  our  letters  any  safer 
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for  our  warning?  Would  Tom  otherwise  have  tossed 
them  gleefully  to  the  four  winds?  In  any  case,  it 
is  such  lack  of  confidence  that  takes  all  flavour  from 
the  children's  sense  of  their  importance  and  their 
gratification  in  helping  us  about  our  tasks.  Occas 
ionally,  too,  we  humiliate  them  further,  and  when  it 
is  not  necessary,  by  our  repetition  of  their  labours. 
The  lawn  has  been  cut  quite  adequately,  but  Father 
cannot  resist  giving  it  a  closer  shave.  The  rooms 
or  books  have  been  neatly  dusted,  but  we  go  over 
them  again  "just  to  make  sure."  The  beds  are 
well  made,  but  we  straighten  and  we  smooth.  And 
away  goes  our  lawn-mower  or  our  broom  or  our 
corrective  hand,  each  whirr  or  whisk  or  pat  a  real 
reflection. 

There  is  much  surely  to  be  said  for  us.  Children 
do  have  a  way  of  slurring  over.  They  start  a  task 
proudly,  feeling  that  their  capacity  and  interest  are 
unlimited.  Then,  later,  losing  their  enthusiasm, 
they  finish  it  carelessly  or  not  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  exert  the  patience  and  the  trust  which 
their  initial  willingness  deserves  if  we  are  to  give 
them  some  feeling  or  the  joy  of  service.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  wiser,  more  expedient,  when  the 
horse  is  out,  to  close  tight  the  barn  door  than  it  is  to 
bolt  it  as  a  precaution;  to  scold,  that  is  if  any  harm 
is  done,  than  to  nag  in  anticipation.  Nor  will  our 
rashness  go  without  reward,  for,  if  we  give  them  such 
small  tasks  as  are  suited  to  their  age  and  capability, 
we  may  form  in  them  the  habit  of  cooperation. 
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So  ably,  too,  that  they  may  be  sure  of  our  praise  and 
not  fear  our  critical  inspection.  Only  so,  at  least, 
shall  we  win  them  to  habits  of  thoughtfulness  for 
others  and  the  shouldering  of  their  own  responsi 
bilities. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  may  rightfully 
expect  from  our  children  in  the  way  of  manners, 
our  first  demand  should  be  for  fundamentals:  clean 
liness  and  tidiness,  whether  of  person,  dress,  or  their 
own  rooms.  And  here  our  example  will  not  work 
alone.  Shine  it  never  so  brightly,  it  will  not  strike 
a  spark  unless  the  surface  which  it  touches  has  been 
polished  to  some  lustre  of  its  own.  To  be  sure,  if 
we  ourselves  are  fastidious  and  neat,  we  do  set  a 
standard  of  the  usual,  not  the  exceptional.  We  teach 
our  children  what  they  may  expect.  But  the  diffi 
culty  is  that  our  standard  they  accept  as  one  for 
"grown-ups."  To  strive  for  it  themselves  would 
seem  to  them  unnatural,  unsuited  to  their  years. 
They  Ve  known  children  who  were  as  clean  as  we,  and 
always — so  they  tell  us  frankly — they  were  spoil 
sports,  no  fun  to  play  with,  awful  prigs.  More 
over,  neatness  is  an  easy  thing  for  us,  they  argue. 
It  adds  little  to  our  credit.  We  have  not  the  same 
temptations  to  their  sudden  grubbiness.  We  aren't 
seized  with  a  wild  impulse,  just  when  we  are  most 
immaculate,  to  jump  a  mud-puddle  or  to  climb  a 
tree.  If  we  were,  they  know  very  well  which  desire 
would  win.  Nor  have  we  quite  such  overwhelming 
appetites.  If  we  had,  we  would  know  that  it  was 
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more  important  to  assuage  them  quickly — with 
luncheon  on  the  table — than  it  is  to  go  all  the  way 
upstairs  to  wash  our  hands.  Moreover,  they  are 
far  more  practical.  They  cannot  see  the  use  of 
brushing  shoes  when  they  know  and  we  know  that 
they  will  scuffle  down  the  first  dusty  road  that  offers 
or  through  the  first  pile  of  autumn  leaves.  And  why 
scrub  a  fellow's  ears  when  he  is  sure  to  get  "pasted" 
with  a  snowball  on  the  way  to  school  ?  Or  why  put 
a  fresh  dress  on  Betty  when  she  starts  off  to  the  beach, 
since  half  the  fun,  at  least,  is  in  letting  the  incoming 
tide  wash  high  above  her  knees?  Not  one  of  them 
can  see  that  Mother  gets  a  certain  satisfaction  out 
of  knowing  that  they  start  off  clean. 

The  problem  is  a  hard  one  to  solve,  since  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  our  children  mollycoddles,  self- 
conscious  as  to  their  appearance,  cautious  and  timid 
when  it  comes  to  game  or  play.  We  would  rather 
not  possess  a  child  who  returned  at  supper,  un- 
tousled  and  immaculate,  with  no  rent  or  tear  to  bear 
evidence  to  his  good  times.  However,  we  must 
make  our  children  aware  that  black  nails  and  grubby 
hands,  hair  a-straggle,  muddy  shoes,  and  spots  mark 
a  real  lack  in  manners  since  they  are  unpleasing  and 
hence  give  offense.  Not  that  parents  and  elders 
are  unreasonable  about  them.  When  they  are  a 
part  and  parcel  of  a  pastime  or  an  occupation, 
whether  baking  mudcakes,  oiling  a  bicycle,  or  baiting 
fish-hooks,  they  should  be  overlooked.  When  they 
are  accidental,  due  to  tumble,  slip,  or  spill,  they 
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should  be  pardoned.  It  is  only  when  they  signify 
a  lazy  thoughtlessness  of  other  people's  feelings  that 
they  are  not  to  be  excused. 

Mother,  for  example,  is  glad  to  have  the  younger 
children  join  her  on  the  beach,  wet,  bedraggled  from 
their  dripping  trophies,  or  to  have  Jack  pile  into 
the  car  beside  her,  besmeared  and  muddy  from  his 
practice  game  at  ball.  But  when  the  twins  start 
off  to  school  or  come  down  to  the  dinner  table,  one 
with  a  shoestring  left  untied,  the  other  with  a  dirty 
pinafore  and  buttons  dangling;  when  Jack  comes 
tramping  in  with  muddy  boots,  or  at  luncheon  helps 
himself  with  grimy  paws,  quite  properly  she  sends 
the  twins  back  to  the  nursery  to  make  themselves 
presentable,  and  Jack,  for  soap  and  water  which, 
strangely  enough,  he  will  find  upstairs.  For  back 
of  her  displeasure  is  her  knowledge  that  they  have 
put  a  slight  upon  her.  They  are  not  too  young  to 
understand  that  she,  like  any  other  person,  prefers 
those  about  her  to  look  clean  and  neat.  Whenever, 
then,  their  untidiness  has  been  avoidable,  has  re 
sulted  from  their  mere  unwillingness  to  make  an 
effort,  they  have  rated  their  own  pleasure  above 
their  desire  to  please. 

While  they  are  young,  a  standard  for  our  children 
must  be  maintained  by  us  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 
For  every  negligence  we  must  bring  them  up  with 
a  round  turn,  showing  them  that  they  fail,  not  only 
in  proper  pride,  but  in  respect.  Otherwise  they  will 
learn  their  lesson  far  more  harshly  later  in  the  busi- 
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ness  and  the  social  world.  We,  for  example,  even 
in  reproof,  are  tolerant  through  our  affections  and 
know  that,  when  our  youngsters  rush  in  upon  us  like 
Hamlet,  dishevelled  and  down-gartered,  they  have 
no  wish  to  be  rude.  We  also  know,  however,  that 
when  they,  as  girls  and  boys,  or  as  men  and  women, 
face  the  chance  of  forming  friendships,  of  making 
connections  which  may  be  happy  or  advantageous 
to  them,  they  will  find  that  their  way  is  barred.  Nor 
will  it  be  snap  judgment  on  the  part  of  these  outsiders 
who  refuse  them  entry  to  their  offices,  their  clubs, 
their  homes.  Appearances,  of  course,  may  be  de 
ceptive.  A  shallow  surface  may  cover  up  integrity 
and  sterling  character  which  lie  like  undiscovered 
mines  below.  But  before  explorers  strike  them  they 
come  on  a  weak  fissure,  a  laxity  of  personal  habits, 
a  slovenliness  and  carelessness  of  other  people's  good 
opinion,  that  makes  it  seem  scarce  worth  their  while 
to  dig.  Accident  alone  will  lead  them  to  the  buried 
treasure;  their  intelligence  will  direct  them  some 
where  else. 

TOEING  THE  MARK 

The  care  we  make  our  children  take  of  their  own 
rooms  and  of  their  personal  belongings  is  also  a 
necessary  part  of  their  good  manners  as  it  bears 
upon  the  convenience  and  the  comfort  of  those  with 
whom  they  live.  Unfortunately,  when  they  are 
small,  it  does  not  seem  so.  Often,  rather  than  spend 
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the  time  to  make  them  self-reliant,  we  find  it  easier 
and  quicker  to  pick  up  after  them  ourselves,  or  in 
the  evening  to  put  away  their  toys,  to  hang  up 
their  dresses  and  their  hats,  to  place  their  shoes 
in  proper  place.  How  expect  them  as  yet  to  have  a 
time  sense  and  know  when  to  stop  their  playing? 
In  the  midst  of  a  game  the  dinner  gong  will  ring, 
and  they  will  leave  their  dolls,  their  car  tracks,  or 
their  blocks  helter-skelter  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  if 
we  set  them  at  the  task  of  straightening  out,  they 
have  clumsy  fingers,  short  patience,  and  small  in 
terest.  It  is  not  of  any  use  to  tell  them  that,  if 
they  know  where  they  have  placed  .their  things, 
they  will  be  independent  of  us  on  the  morrow.  They 
cannot  look  ahead  so  far.  They  are  conscious 
only  that  they  are  tired  and  hungry.  The  main 
thing  is  to  stop  abruptly,  get  their  dinner,  and  tumble 
into  bed.  But  if  we  let  them  so  impose  upon  our 
own  good  nature  or  so  take  advantage  of  our  own 
impatience,  we  shall  hear  in  the  morning  what  will 
soon  grow  to  a  familiar  cry:  "Mother,  where's  my 
stockings?  I  can't  find  my  petticoat,"  or  in  a 
querulous  tone  as  though  it  were  a  grievance, 
"I've  looked  everywhere  for  my  school  books." 
Then  shall  we  have  to  stop  our  dressing,  our  break 
fast,  whatever  we  are  doing,  to  run  at  their  beck  and 
call.  And  in  no  sense  is  it  good  for  them  or  for  their 
manners  to  let  them  think  that  they,  able-bodied 
and  quite  capable,  should  be  waited  upon  by  us; 
that  they  may  exact  our  service  in  the  search  of  some 
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possession  whose  location  it  is  their  place,  not  ours, 
to  know.  Not  so  shall  we  train  them  to  be  men  and 
women  competent  in  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs. 
We  know,  in  fact,  if  we  but  stop  to  think,  the 
kind  of  people  into  which  our  indulgence  will  trans 
form  them:  incompetent  executives  who,  when 
things  go  wrong,  as  they  inevitably  must  without  a 
sense  of  order,  fuss  and  fume  and  "take  it  out  on 
someone  else."  Kinder  in  the  long  run  are  the 
parents  who,  when  they  find  things  left  carelessly 
about,  see  to  it  that  they  disappear. 

We  should,  moreover,  make  our  children  feel  that, 
though  they  are  in  one  sense  owners  of  their  rooms 
and  all  they  hold,  theirs  is  a  courtesy  title  given  them 
by  us.  By  conferring  it  we  make  them  responsible 
for  a  department  in  our  household  government  and  in 
their  words  "it  is  up  to  them"  to  see  that  it  is  well  run. 
If  they  learn  to  keep  it  neat  and  tidy,  we  shall  keep 
our  hands  off.  It  is  only  when  we  have  found  it  going 
helter-skelter  that  we  shall  interfere.  Thus  when 
they  gain  their  freedom  from  inspection  they  grant 
to  us  an  equal  freedom;  when  they  lose  their  freedom 
and  we  must  look  after  them,  do  all  that  they  have 
left  undone,  they  deprive  us  of  an  equal  share.  It 
thus  becomes  again  a  question  of  their  own  good 
manners.  If  they  are  shiftless,  negligent,  they  in 
crease  the  burdens  of  their  over-officer,  are  willing, 
for  their  own  careless  comfort,  to  let  him  carry  their 
share  in  addition  to  his  own. 

More  important  is  it,  since  it  concerns  the  com- 
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fort  of  more  people,  that  they  learn  to  accept  and 
to  fall  in  with  the  routine  by  which  we  run  our  house, 
a  routine  which  has  been  developed  as  it  met  and 
satisfied  most  needs.  Breakfast  is  at  eight,  so  ar 
ranged  that  their  father  may  catch  his  train,  that 
the  maids  may  get  an  early  start,  that  the  children 
themselves  may  be  prompt  in  reaching  school.  If, 
then,  Tom  is  late  or  Mary  oversleeps,  it  is  not  a 
question  merely  of  their  own  discomfort,  but  of  the 
inconvenience  they  bring  to  someone  else.  By  the 
time  that  they  get  down,  their  egg  is  cold,  their  toast 
too  dry.  The  cook  must  prepare  a  second  break 
fast,  even  though  a  slight  one;  the  maid  must  stop  to 
serve  a  second  meal.  Outside,  in  the  hall,  the  younger 
children  are  already  waiting,  eager  to  be  off.  But 
they  cannot  go  alone,  and  they  must  risk  a  tardy 
mark  for  a  lateness  that  is  not  their  fault.  Or  sup 
pose  that  on  Sunday  morning  breakfast  is  at  nine 
and  the  boys  wake  up  at  six.  They  are  eager  to  be 
up  and  about.  Why  must  they  lie  an  hour  in  bed, 
or  escape  to  the  world  that  gleams  outside  by  silence 
or  by  stealth?  The  answer  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
accept,  though  it  is  simple.  This  is  their  father's 
only  day  for  a  long  sleep.  Why  mayn't  they  have 
a  breakfast  once  they  are  downstairs?  Nellie's 
in  the  kitchen.  They  would  be  off  adventuring. 
They  don't  want  much.  Yet,  to  appease  them,  the 
cook  must  go  to  extra  trouble  and  stop  in  the  midst 
of  her  preparations  for  the  meal  to  take  place  at 
the  scheduled  hour.  Often  on  their  way  home  to 
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luncheon  they  lag  behind  to  discuss  the  line-up  of 
the  football  team,  or  the  girls  pause  to  make  their 
dates  for  the  afternoon,  sometimes  just  to  talk. 
No  harm  in  it.  They  aren't  hungry.  No,  but  per 
haps  the  waitress  is.  In  any  case,  she  is  delayed  in 
her  other  duties,  cannot  clear  the  table,  wash  her 
dishes,  until  they  are  served.  Eager  and  excited, 
they  plunge  upstairs  to  their  playroom,  forgetful 
that  it  is  the  baby's  nap  time.  Someone  must  go 
in  to  quiet  her  when  she  is  disturbed.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  question  of  afternoon  lessons,  arranged  care 
fully  at  five  that  they  may  not  intrude.  Tom  comes 
in  late  from  games — he  has  stopped  to  follow  up  a 
fire — to  find  his  tutor  waiting.  What  luck,  a  good 
half-hour  is  gone!  Mary,  hurrying  home  to  make 
up  for  a  long  dilly-dally,  meets  her  music  teacher 
ready  to  depart.  She  comforts  herself  with  the 
thought  that  she  didn't  really  know  her  lesson.  She 
has  escaped  by  luck.  Hard  to  make  them  realize 
that  somebody  pays;  the  teacher  in  exasperation 
at  their  lack  of  interest;  their  parents  in  useless  ex 
penditures  from  their  own  purse.  The  children's 
failure  to  come  up  to  time  is  not  a  matter  that  con 
cerns  themselves  alone.  So,  too,  with  all  irregulari 
ties,  whether  it  is  lateness  at  meals,  the  execution 
of  an  order,  the  failure  to  report  at  any  stated  hour. 
Remissness  is  due  to  thoughtlessness,  no  doubt,  but 
to  a  thoughtlessness  that  runs  swiftly  into  rudeness. 
If  we  let  our  children  think  that  they  may  go  their 
own  gait  regardless  of  whomever  else  they  may 
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throw  out  of  step,  they  will  grow  up  into  those  irri 
tating  people  who  are  insecure  in  their  appointments, 
undependable  in  their  engagements,  inconsiderate 
in  their  dealings;  people  for  whom  the  other  person 
always  waits. 

No  less  are  we  at  fault  if  we  encourage,  even  allow, 
argument  before  the  execution  of  an  order,  and 
permit  obedience  to  follow  lagging  upon  endless 
answers  to  the  question  "Why?"  Modern  education, 
it  is  true,  insists  upon  our  giving  reasons  for  com 
mands  and  making  clear  to  those  upon  whom  we 
lay  them  just  why  they  must  obey.  Doubtless,  in 
large  measure,  it  is  right.  Unquestionably,  there 
were  days  when  too  much  weight  was  laid  on  the  mere 
assertion  of  authority  and  when  "we  won't  discuss 
it"  stood  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  convenient 
and  impregnable  wall  over  which  our  youngsters 
might  not  stretch  their  necks  to  peep.  They  should 
have  the  right  to  act  intelligently,  not  in  blind  answer 
to  dictation  from  above.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
have  stopped  to  make  clear  the  general  principles  of 
our  government,  we  need  only  pause  for  the  exception 
to  the  rules.  In  the  carrying  out  of  those  which 
are  usual  and  accepted,  we  should  no  more  have  to 
stop  and  argue  than  does  the  traffic  officer  who  holds 
up  a  car  at  the  crossroads.  Should  he  pause  for 
discussion  over  every  signal  that  he  gives,  he  would 
find  himself  incapable  of  duty,  and  in  two  minutes 
there  would  be  congestion  and  a  block.  Much  the 
same  difficulty  should  we  meet  if,  on  a  similar  princi- 
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pie  of  over-indulgence  to  the  individual,  we  tried  to 
run  our  house.  There  are  some  rules  which,  if  given, 
the  child  must  accept  and  in  private  study  out. 
For,  unless  he  does,  he  will  bar  the  way  to  other's 
progress.  There  will  be  too  little  action,  too  much 
talk.  Moreover,  our  children  must  learn  that  the 
business  world  which  they  will  enter  has  no  time 
for  the  special  instance.  It  does  not  explain  its 
orders.  When  given,  it  regards  them  as  practically 
carried  out. 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  young  to-day  that 
deference  to  their  elders  has  gone  by  and  that  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  particularly  that  of 
sisters  and  of  brothers,  there  is  no  place  for  courtesy. 
Suppose  they  rise  when  their  mother  comes  into  the 
room,  wait  for  her  to  pass  first  through  the  door 
or  to  be  seated,  help  "Dad"  on  with  his  overcoat, 
pick  up  his  handkerchief,  perform  for  him  some 
small,  useless  service.  The  older  people  do  not  like  it. 
It  makes  them  feel  their  age.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  children  are  considerate  of  each  other,  are  careful 
not  to  wound  or  to  provoke,  are  helpful  where  they 
may  be,  look  after  each  other's  comfort  and  each 
other's  pleasure,  they  get  no  thanks  in  return. 
The  girls,  so  they  tell  us,  will  be  looked  upon  as  hope 
less  prigs  and  hypocrites.  The  boys  will  be  re 
garded  as  tied  to  their  sisters'  apron  strings  by 
those  harsh  critics  whom  they  call  "the  other  fel 
lows."  No  girl  now  wants  to  be  considered  by  her 
brother,  at  least  in  public.  Sure  sign  of  her  un- 
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popularity!  No  boy  wants  his  sister  tagging  on  at 
parties  to  see  that  he  has  a  good  time.  They  like 
better  the  new  frankness  and  the  new  independence 
which  comes  with  each  one's  being  on  his  own.  And 
for  this  ruthless  disregard  of  what  were  formally 
considered  natural  courtesies  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank.  Small  the  price  for  us,  as  parents,  to  admit 
our  years,  to  let  ourselves  be  waited  on,  when  the 
exchange  is  our  children's  watchfulness  upon  our 
comfort  and  their  considerate  respect.  And  only 
a  little  larger  the  exactions  made  upon  our  patience 
in  showing  to  our  children  that  no  matter  what 
"everybody  thinks,"  no  matter  what  "everybody 
does,"  sooner  may  they  afford  to  show  disregard  of 
outside  opinion  than  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those 
who  matter  to  them  most. 

If  we  do  not  insist  upon  such  thoughtfulness  shown 
toward  every  member  in  our  home  and  until  it  has 
become  a  first,  not  second,  instinct,  we  cannot  ex 
pect  our  children  to  show  politeness  toward  our 
guests  or  to  learn  the  grace  of  hospitality.  Let  them 
grow  up  thinking  that  they  need  only  satisfy  their 
selfish  pleasure  of  the  moment  and  they  will  soon  fail 
to  see  as  duty  any  act  which  they  consider  irksome 
or  which  gets  in  the  way  of  their  own  plans.  In 
stead  of  recognizing  themselves  as  hosts  in  their 
small  way  to  any  one  received  within  the  house,  in 
stead  of  realizing  that  they  owe  their  share  of  wel 
come,  they  will  frankly  regard  all  save  their  own 
friends  as  intrusions  and  interruptions.  Disdain- 
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ful  will  they  be  of  older  people,  "only  Mother's,  only 
Father's  friends,"  old  fogeys  who  have  an  irritating 
way  of  dropping  in.  Why  should  these  people  seize, 
at  the  most  inconvenient  times,  the  attention  of  their 
parents?  Nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  and  bolt  up 
stairs.  Perhaps,  however,  the  youngsters  feel  that 
they  must  have  attention.  And  in  they  come,  after 
they  have  sized  up  the  situation  rather  obviously 
from  between  the  curtains  or  behind  the  door.  "Say, 
Mother,"  they  break  in.  Then,  with  manners 
brought  to  mind  by  a  reproof,  they  give  a  hurried 
and  perfunctory  greeting,  interrupt  the  conversation 
with  their  own  affairs,  and  once  satisfied,  they  hastily 
depart. 

Such  rudeness  had  not  happened  had  they  been 
taught  self-control  whenever  their  desire  ran  counter 
to  another's  pleasure.  But,  in  any  case,  it  need  not 
happen  more  than  once.  We  may  appeal  to  that 
sense  of  fairness  that  underlies  good  manners.  Sup 
pose,  when  they  brought  their  young  friends  to  the 
house,  we  failed  to  speak  to  them,  overlooked  their 
presence,  or,  forced  to  recognize  it,  made  it  clear  that 
other  people's  children  were  a  bother  and  a  nuisance. 
Would  they  not  be  ashamed,  would  they  not  be  put 
to  difficult  apologies,  would  they  not  take  to  playing 
somewhere  else  or  out  of  doors?  Should  we  not  hear 
reproaches  and  should  we  not  be  told  of  Mrs.  Collins, 
who  considered  her  whole  house  a  playroom  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  children,  one  and  all,  had  a  good 
time?  Suppose  Father  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  told 
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the  boys  to  clear  out  and  take  a  walk,  that  he  couldn't 
stand  the  racket.  He  would  soon  hear  of  Jim  Sax- 
ton's  father,  tales  of  good  nature,  of  his  willingness 
to  join  in  with  them  and  to  lend  a  hand. 

On  this  basis  we  may  put  it  to  them.  They  ex 
pect  from  us  a  ready  welcome,  and  without  dis 
crimination,  to  one  and  all  of  their  young  friends. 
They  have,  then,  equal  obligations  in  return.  If 
Mrs.  Smith  is  shown  into  the  living  room  where  they 
chance  to  sit  absorbed  in  a  new  book,  their  concern 
for  the  moment  is  not  in  adventure,  but  in  giving 
welcome.  Temporarily,  until  their  mother  comes, 
they  are  the  host.  Shy,  they  may  be,  and  reticent, 
but  at  least  they  may  rise  in  greeting,  ask  her  to  lay 
aside  her  wraps,  offer  her  a  chair,  perform  for  her 
every  small  politeness  until  they  are  removed  from 
office.  It  will  not  matter  if  they  cannot  "talk." 
All  that  matters  is  that  they  should  give  her  their 
attention  and  complete  concern.  When,  moreover, 
they  come  in  to  find  their  mother  occupied  with 
guests,  they  are  to  make  it  part  of  their  politeness 
not  to  rush  off  in  evident  escape,  but  to  come  in  and 
shake  hands.  As  they  expect  their  mother  to  greet 
their  guests,  so  must  they  greet  hers.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  for  her  to  show  them  why,  when  she  is  talk 
ing  with  an  older  person,  it  is  not  the  time  to  break 
in  with  their  own  concerns.  They  would  not  expect 
her,  surely,  if  they  had  asked  in  "the  crowd,"  to 
draw  one  of  them  aside  and  break  in  upon  the  games 
with  a  request  that  well  could  wait.  Frankly,  they 
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would  make  complaint  and  state  that  they  were 
busy.  Their  company  manners,  then,  are  to  be  the 
same  as  hers.  In  the  same  real  sense  they  must 
mean,  not  pretence,  not  show,  but  consideration  of 
the  company.  There  is  nothing  idealistic,  possibly, 
in  this  game  of  tit-for-tat.  And  yet,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  take  pleasure  in  social  grace  itself,  it 
forms  a  sound  and  intelligible  basis  of  behaviour. 

Most  valuable  is  it,  perhaps,  in  all  matters  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  home.  For  by  its  applica 
tion  children  discover  that  they  are  not  merely  in 
dividuals,  but  members  of  a  group,  and  that  as 
members  of  a  group  they  share  responsibilities.  This 
is  their  home  as  well  as  ours,  ours  as  well  as  theirs; 
but,  as  in  any  business  in  the  world  outside,  its  suc 
cess  is  dependent  on  cooperation.  It  cannot  be 
run  successfully  if  we,  as  heads,  fail  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  and  give  the  impression  of  poor 
management  and  insecurity.  Neither  can  it,  if  we 
are  careless  or  nervous  or  scatter-brained  executives. 
With  the  aid  of  our  brains,  we  owe  it  to  our  children 
and  ourselves  to  keep  it  clean  and  neat,  provided 
with  necessities  and  with  what  we  can  of  comforts. 
With  the  aid  of  our  good  temper  and  our  self-control 
we  must  make  it  a  pleasant,  habitable  place  to 
live  and  work  in.  Our  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  taught  to  realize  that  success  which 
makes  for  their  happiness  and  ours  will  not  come 
without  their  help.  Not  everything,  even  if  we 
would,  can  we  do  for  them.  In  fact,  we  may  only 
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help  them  in  so  far  as  they  aid  us.  Our  house, 
despite  our  dusting,  will  not  stay  clean  and  neat 
unless  they,  too,  make  some  effort  to  preserve  its 
tidiness.  Not  that  we  wish  it  to  be  uncomfortable 
in  its  good  order.  But  if  they  find  it  easier  to  drop 
their  coats  and  hats  in  the  first  chair,  to  come  tramp 
ing  in  in  muddy  boots,  to  fling  their  belongings  in 
the  first  convenient  place,  it  will  soon  be  mussed, 
cluttered,  and  unrestful.  Nor  will  the  necessities 
and  comforts  we  provide  endure  rough  handling. 
The  piano  will  soon  lose  its  tune  if  banged  upon. 
The  Victrola  records  will  grow  harsh  and  grating  if 
exposed  to  dust.  Books  that  are  left  lying  open, 
with  their  pages  doubled  back,  grow  useless  and 
dishevelled  from  maltreatment.  The  furniture  gets 
scratched  with  careless  handling,  and  the  cushions 
frayed.  All  right,  though  wasteful,  if  our  purse  were 
long  enough  for  constant  replenishment.  Since  it  is 
not,  by  the  carelessness  of  one,  the  rest  may  be 
deprived.  While,  moreover,  we,  as  parents,  may  be 
good-tempered,  just,  and  generous  in  our  under 
standing,  we  cannot  create,  nor  can  we  sustain,  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  if  our  children  take  out  on  us 
and  on  each  other  their  selfishness — their  sulks, 
their  moods.  Risky,  perhaps,  so  to  let  them  feel 
their  power?  It  is  a  risk  well  run  if  we  thus  stir 
their  pride.  And  the  chances  are  that  the  responsi 
bilities  which  are  placed  square  upon  them  they  will 
carry  with  that  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  the 
basis  of  good  manners  in  a  grown-up  world. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MISTRESS  WHO  KEEPS  HER  SERVANTS 

"  Three  things  make  earth  unquiet 
And  Jour  she  cannot  brook 
The  godly  Agur  counted  them 
And  put  them  in  a  book — 
Those  Four  Tremendous  Curses 
With  which  mankind  is  cursed. 
But  a  Servant  when  he  Reigneth, 
Old  Agur  entered  first" 

— KIPLING. 

THE  servant  question."  We  have  grown  weary 
of  discussing  it.  We  never  did  like  riddles,  even 
as  a  parlour  game  when  we  were  sure  we  should  be 
told  the  answer  if  only  we  protested  long  and  wearily 
enough  that  we  could  never  guess.  But  with  this 
conundrum,  which  is  more  serious  and  more  personal, 
and  which  has  occupied  us  for  so  many  years,  we 
have  not  even  the  satisfaction,  as  the  children  say, 
of  getting  warm.  We  have  tried  to  solve  it  with  our 
pocketbooks.  Surely  there  was  nothing,  so  we  told 
ourselves,  that  money  could  not  buy.  If  we  could, 
we  needed  only  to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  employ  an 
extra  maid.  For  all  that,  the  procession  of  Annies, 
Katies,  and  Marias  still  passed  out  our  door,  often 
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without  giving  warning  and  always  in  an  endless 
chain.  This  method  failing  us,  our  moods  of  dis 
couragement  periodically  returned  and  we  betook 
ourselves  to  an  apartment  house  where  service  was 
provided.  There,  at  least,  the  difficulties  of  replen 
ishment  would  be  borne  by  someone  else.  We  should 
have  relief  from  constant  strain. 

Our  relief  was  but  short-lived.  For  six  months  at 
most  we  revelled  in  our  irresponsibility.  Then,  sud 
denly,  we  found  ourselves  longing  for  our  own  vine 
and  fig  tree.  Acutely,  and  with  a  sense  of  unjust 
deprivation,  we  wished  for  our  own  things.  We 
wanted  the  intimate  and  genial  privacy  of  our  own 
dining  room.  We  resented  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  semi-public  life.  We  were  individuals  with  the 
right  to  expansion,  not  part  and  parcel  of  a  herd. 
And  back  we  went  to  try  it  over. 

Sometimes  we  started  hardily.  Easy  to  do  our 
own  work  with  these  new  mechanical  devices.  The 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  washer,  and  the  flat- 
iron  were  each  an  answer  to  the  servant  question. 
They  could  not  make  demands  and  grow  exacting, 
impertinent,  and  inefficient.  They  could  not  walk 
off  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  When  it  came  to  aid 
more  temperamental,  we  were  glad  to  do  without. 
So  abetted,  there  would  be  nothing  to  our  house 
keeping.  We  should  be  through  the  worst  of  it  by 
twelve.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  our  boasts,  we 
found  ourselves  dragging  out  the  hours  a  little  wearily 
and  lying  down  at  four  o'clock.  By  six  we  must 
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start  dinner,  and  our  enthusiasm  was  strangely  not 
aroused  by  the  electric  grill.  What  we  wanted  was 
the  old  amenities,  our  dinner  served  on  the  stroke 
of  the  clock.  In  the  brief  interim  from  our  labours 
we  were  too  tired  to  go  out,  and  unpresentable  if  any 
one  should  call.  We  could  not  give  way  to  a  sudden 
impulse  with  the  house  hung  like  an  albatross  about 
our  necks,  exacting  of  us  daily  penance  before  we 
shook  our  burden  and  broke  free.  So  again,  ex 
hausted,  we  resolved  to  haunt  the  agencies  and  to 
let  ourselves  be  looked  over  by  waitress  or  laundress, 
maid-of-all-work,  and  cook.  They  made  their  own 
stipulations.  They  did  not  even  recognize  our 
bribes.  And  usually  we  did  not  suit  them.  They 
had  been  used  to  such-and-such  a  privilege  in  their 
last  place.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  would  consider 
us,  would  try  us  for  a  week,  and  we  went  home  tri 
umphant.  But  in  any  case  we  were  on  trial.  It 
was  we  who  must  give  satisfaction  and  not  they. 

THE   FAMILY  RETAINER 

Constantly,  moreover,  we  were  vexed  with  the 
recollection  of  the  days — so  long  ago  they  seem — 
when  we  were  served  by  the  family  retainer  who  cast 
in  her  lot  with  ours  and  stuck  by  us  through  thick 
and  thin.  She  had  been  seven  years  at  least  in  her 
last  place,  and  was  at  large  only  because  her  mistress 
had  moved  away  or  died.  She  would  not  marry 
while  the  children  were  small — no,  nothing  would 
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induce  her — or  while  we  ourselves  had  need  of  her. 
And  if  we  once  got  her  by  the  reef  of  romance,  we 
should  have  her  with  us  until  old  age  or  death.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  security  about  her.  As  to  her  sudden 
leaving,  as  soon  expect  the  house  to  fall.  Nor  was 
she  unique.  Should  she  be  removed  by  disaster, 
we  had  only  to  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  and  she 
would  be  almost  immediately  replaced.  In  those 
days,  too,  she  had  no  hoighty-toighty  notions  about 
separate  rooms  and  basement  kitchens.  She  and 
Minnie,  the  second  girl,  slept  in  the  same  room;  and 
if  they  found  it  cramped,  they  swallowed  their  com 
plaints.  They  were  willing  to  exchange  their  duties, 
content  to  do  our  laundry,  even  to  take  on  extra  bur 
dens  that  were  not  included  in  the  bond.  Yes,  they 
would  keep  an  eye  upon  the  children,  if  we  had  no 
nursemaid  and  wanted  to  go  out.  They  would 
change  their  afternoon  quite  suddenly  from  Thurs 
day  to  Friday  if  it  was  more  convenient  to  us;  give 
up  Sunday  evening  if  we  expected  guests  to  tea. 
Good-natured,  easygoing,  they  ministered  to  our 
wants.  In  short,  they  were  a  race  of  real  "ac- 
commodators." 

And  then,  suddenly,  before  we  knew  it,  they  were 
gone.  And  in  their  place  a  new  race  of  malcontents, 
who  bully-ragged  us,  held  us  up  with  threats  of  leav 
ing,  who  demanded  with  reiteration  less  work  and 
a  higher  wage!  From  the  start  they  made  it  clear 
that  they  used  us  as  a  convenience.  They  were  out 
to  please  themselves.  Where  had  they  come  from, 
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these  arrogant  and  fickle  changelings?  Not  the 
progeny  of  the  old  stock  who  placed  fidelity  above 
their  comfort,  their  pleasure,  or  their  wages.  The 
old  breed  was  extinct. 

And  yet  not  quite.  Had  it  been  entirely,  we 
should  at  least  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
all  in  the  same  box.  Moreover,  we  should  have 
known  that  their  extinction  was  due  to  something 
impersonal  and  vague.  "Modern  living  conditions," 
or  "the  rise  of  the  lower  classes,"  would  do  to  cover 
it  and  make  it  plain  that  we  were  not  ourselves  at 
fault.  But  unfortunately  a  few  still  remained.  Mrs. 
Jones  had  one  survival,  Mrs.  Baker  had  another. 
So  had  Mrs.  Smith.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  think 
it  strange  that  these  survivals  should  flourish  in 
captivity.  They  were  amused  when  they  saw  us 
eyeing  them  much  as  we  would  the  lone  buffalo  in 
the  Zoo.  Mrs.  Smith  explained  that  her  own  maids 
had  been  untrained  when  they  had  come  to  her.  It 
was  just  luck.  Still,  she  had  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  spend  time  and  thought  upon  them.  Of 
course,  she  ran  the  risk  of  labour  wasted.  She 
could  not  afford  to  pay  large  wages;  and  just  when 
she  had  taught  them  to  be  thorough  and  depend 
able,  someone  would  realize  their  value,  come 
by,  and  pick  them  up.  She  has  tried,  however, 
to  recompense  them  for  their  meagre  earnings  in 
other  ways.  She  was  careful  and  considerate  of 
them,  and  though  Julia  and  Anna  had  had  offers, 
they  did  not  care  to  leave.  They  knew,  they  said, 
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when  they  had  a  good  home  and  when  they  were  well 
fixed. 


IN  BONDAGE 


And  knowing  that  no  race  expires  when  conditions 
are  favourable  to  its  continuance,  we  fell  to  wondering 
what  these  homes  supplied  that  our  homes  lacked. 
True,  in  the  old  days  we  had  always  kept  our  ser 
vants.  But  was  it  our  fault?  Was  it  not  often  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  docile,  fresh  from  "the 
old  country,"  with  no  standard  of  what  they  might 
expect?  Doglike  they  were  in  their  fidelity,  but 
often  their  fidelity  was  quite  unreasoned,  given  un 
thinkingly  to  the  first  masters  who  chanced  to  take 
them  in.  Not  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
them  bad  treatment.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  were 
nice  to  them.  We  made  them  members  of  the 
family,  remembered  them  at  Christmas,  not  alone 
with  money,  but  with  personal  gifts,  had  the  children 
send  them  post-cards  when  they  went  off  visiting, 
allowed  them  to  come  upstairs  to  view  Miss  Mary 
dressed  for  her  first  dance.  But  we  did  expect  them 
to  take  what  was  offered  them  and  not  to  make 
demands.  Their  rooms,  for  instance,  under  the  slate 
roof,  referred  to  as  the  servants'  quarters:  stifling, 
they  were,  on  summer  nights,  and  in  winter,  cold;  but 
the  maids  were  not  expected  to  spend  much  time  in 
them.  We  should  have  resented  it,  had  we  been 
told  that  they  were  unendurable.  Never  would  it 
have  occurred  to  us  to  cut  through  an  extra  window 
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or  to  put  in  a  gas  stove.  The  mattresses  had  been 
taken  from  the  children's  beds.  They  were  lumpy; 
the  cotton  nap  had  all  worn  off.  But  we  assured 
ourselves  they  were  "quite  comfortable."  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  discards,  the  bowl  and 
pitcher  parts  of  a  broken  set,  the  carpet  worn;  but 
they  would  do.  Also,  in  the  basement  kitchen,  which 
we  no  longer  dare  to  mention  when  we  wish  to  snare 
a  cook,  there  were  many  makeshifts.  We  had  not 
heard  then  of  efficiency,  and  we  told  the  cook  that  she 
must  do  her  best  with  what  she  had.  The  dumb 
waiter  was  inconvenient,  the  washtubs  were  inade 
quate,  the  stove  took  a  long  time  to  draw.  But 
others  had  put  up  with  them.  There  was  no  reason 
to  complain.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  kitchen 
itself  was  unattractive.  So  much  the  better.  Less 
likely  were  our  servants  to  have  "followers"  drop 
ping  in.  It  was,  however,  about  their  personal 
habits  that  we  were  most  high-handed.  No  eight- 
hour  day.  Save  for  their  afternoon  and  alternate 
Sunday  evening  they  rose  at  six  and  went  to  bed 
at  any  hour  when  they  were  through.  If  we  had 
guests  to  dinner  and  the  hour  was  delayed,  they 
might  be  washing  dishes  till  eleven.  On  the  whole, 
we  felt  it  a  presumption  if,  in  the  afternoon,  they 
took  too  long  to  dress  when  they  went  upstairs  to 
change.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  time  when  they 
were  not  at  our  beck  and  call.  Even  over  their  play 
time  we  held  some  supervison,  for  they  had  no  key. 
Unless  they  wished  to  be  locked  out,  they  must  re- 
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turn  home  in  good  season.  We  granted  them  but 
little  personal  life.  They  were  supposed  to  live  in 
ours,  to  be  appendages.  So  sure  of  them  were  we, 
indeed,  that  we  did  not  disturb  ourselves  to  lighten 
their  spare  hours  or  to  make  them  very  pleasant.  We 
dropped  extra  duties  on  them  at  a  moment's  notice, 
upset  their  ordered  day,  and  altered  it  to  fit  our  own. 
Our  commands  were  never  modified  into  requests. 
We  did  not  ask  favours  of  a  servant.  But  we  did 
treat  them  much  like  naughty  children  whenever  they 
were  careless  or  forgot.  In  short,  no  matter  how 
capable,  how  honest,  and  how  upright,  we  accorded 
to  them  little  dignity,  since  we  did  not  admit  their 
privilege  to  consent  or  to  refuse. 

Customs,  as  we  know,  changed  radically  with  the 
transformation  from  slave  to  bond-servant,  from 
hired  girl  to  general  helper,  from  maid-of-all-work 
into  maid.  May  we  not,  then,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  modern  servant,  be  using  methods  which  no 
longer  fit?  Most  of  the  people  we  employ  are  of 
the  second  generation  in  this  country.  Even  when 
foreign  born,  they  are  seldom  "greenhorns"  off  the 
boat.  They  have  had  usually  at  least  a  few  years  of 
our  schooling  and  our  education.  It  is  not  for  noth 
ing  that  they  have  been  drilled  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  have  learned  of  the  right  to  life, 
to  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  each.  Thus 
have  they,  whether  by  birth,  environment,  or  edu 
cation,  a  different  sense  of  values.  Outside  inter 
ests  in  their  people  and  their  homes  make  them  no 
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longer  dependently  attached.  The  better  living  con 
ditions  from  which  they  come  make  them  aware  that 
a  modicum  of  comfort  they  must  have,  to  stand  the 
strain  of  work;  proper  equipment,  that  they  may  ac 
complish  it  with  competence  and  speed;  rest  and 
recreation,  that  they  may  return  to  it  each  day  re 
freshed.  True,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to  meet 
them  in  most  of  their  demands.  Time-saving  de 
vices  we  have  given  them  in  so  far  as  we  were  able. 
Far  higher  wages,  possibly,  than  they  deserve;  higher, 
certainly,  than  we  can  afford.  But  have  we  not 
relied  too  certainly  on  mechanical  devices  and  on 
money?  Is  not  part  of  the  awakening,  to  a  new 
conception  of  the  mutual  relationship?  Might  we 
not  win  our  servants  to  a  new  and  more  intelligent 
fidelity,  if  we  remembered  that  good  manners  are 
the  highest  recompense  for  service  and  did  not  feel  so 
keenly  that,  for  crossness  and  arrogance,  for  discom 
fort  and  lack  of  consideration,  a  wage  would  com 
pensate,  if  only  it  were  exorbitant  enough?  Have  we, 
that  is,  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  whole  question 
from  their  point  of  view? 

THE   REMEDY 

Each  of  us,  for  example,  who  has  ever  given  ser 
vice,  whether  freely  on  committee  work  or  as  a  daily 
job,  knows  well  that  no  labour  is  rendered  under 
greater  difficulties  than  that  for  a  person  who  does 
not  take  the  time  to  lay  down  a  programme  or  to 
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make  directions  clear.  If  we  are  timid,  we  work 
slowly  from  the  fear  of  blundering,  for  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  mistakes.  If  we  have  initiative  and 
self-confidence,  we  must  repeat  and  do  over  end 
lessly  until  we  "get  the  hang."  Dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  hurt  feelings,  and 
time  wasted  on  the  part  of  employee  are  the  almost 
sure  result.  When,  then,  we  hire  a  maid,  we  shall 
regard  it  as  a  proof  of  our  efficiency,  still  more  a 
proof  of  kindness,  to  instruct  her  carefully  in  all  the 
duties  of  her  day's  routine.  We  shall  stipulate  her 
hours,  her  afternoons  and  evenings  off,  that  she  may 
plan  and  be  able  to  count  upon  her  time.  If  she  is 
the  cook,  we  shall  go  to  the  trouble  of  seeing  that  she 
understands  the  workings  of  our  peculiar  stove,  take 
stock  with  her  of  all  our  stores,  order  for  her  anything 
that  we  think  necessary,  be  careful  to  inform  her  of 
the  time  we  wish  meals  served,  the  size  of  our  family 
for  whom  she  must  provide,  and  give  her  details  as  to 
favourite  dishes.  If  she  is  the  waitress,  we  must  go 
over  with  her  the  appointments  of  our  table,  our 
linen,  and  our  china,  and  be  sure  that  she  knows  our 
preferences  in  use,  in  placing,  and  arrangement. 
If  nurse,  we  must  be  thorough  in  explaining  our  own 
ideas  about  the  care  of  children.  If  chambermaid, 
the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  each  member  of  the 
family  as  to  the  attentions  to  be  bestowed  upon  his 
room.  The  man  of  the  house  is,  as  a  rule,  explicit. 
"Please  don't  touch  the  things  on  my  desk.  I  don't 
mind  the  dust  if  only  I  know  where  my  things  are." 
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He  sees  to  it  that  his  precious  litter  is  left,  a  lacuna 
in  the  midst  of  order.  But  we  who  are  "Old  Bettys/' 
though  we,  instead,  would  call  ourselves  good  house 
keepers,  are  persons  of  decided  tastes.  We  wish 
our  room  to  have  a  thorough  airing  before  breakfast; 
the  bed  to  be  made  and  the  curtains  drawn  "just  so"; 
our  negligee  hung  in  the  closet  on  the  first  hook  to  the 
right;  toilet  articles  on  the  dressing  table  graded 
with  precision.  Difficult  to  remember  all  the  details 
of  our  likes  and  our  dislikes.  Impossible  for  any  one 
to  guess.  Yet,  after  a  week  of  bungling  ignorance, 
the  maid  is  pronounced  dull  and  incompetent.  We 
do  not  understand  how  Mrs.  Jones  gave  such  a  good 
reference.  She  herself  must  be  more  lax  than  we 
thought  her.  This  maid  will  surely  never  do.  We 
forget  that,  in  our  own  preoccupation  and  eagerness 
not  to  be  bothered,  we  have  taken  far  too  much  for 
granted  and  are  blaming  as  stupidity  or  negligence 
an  ignorance  which  is  to  be  placed  squarely  at  our 
door. 

Once,  moreover,  that  we  have  prepared  a  daily 
plan  of  work  for  each  servant  in  our  household,  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  break  down  without 
sufficient  cause  the  system  which  we  have  been  at 
trouble  to  build  up.  Sufficiently  elastic  it  must  be  to 
expand  at  times  to  the  unusual  burden,  to  sickness  if 
it  comes,  to  guests  at  times,  to  entertainment  within 
reason.  But  it  should  always  be  explained  that 
these  exceptions  prove  the  rule;  that  ours  is  a  rou 
tine  which  we,  as  well  as  our  maids,  adhere  to  in  so 
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far  as  we  are  able.  A  good  general  knows  that  he 
destroys  morale,  creates  dissension  in  the  ranks  if  he 
interferes  with  his  own  orders.  If,  then,  we  stipulate 
that  breakfast  shall  be  served  at  eight,  we  must  not 
drag  in  lazily  at  nine,  but  meet  promptness  with  an 
equal  promptness.  If  luncheon  is  to  be  at  one,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  kept  warm  while  there  is 
still  a  question  of  our  coming,  and  removed  at  three 
since  there  has  been  no  word.  If  dinner  is  to  be  at 
seven,  we  must  not  telephone,  because  we  have 
played  an  extra  round  of  golf  or  hand  at  bridge,  to 
say  that  it  must  be  delayed  an  hour.  We  ourselves 
should  not  expect  at  twelve  to  find  our  rooms  un- 
swept,  our  beds  still  stripped,  without  sufficient 
explanation;  and  yet,  sometimes,  we  prevent  the 
completion  of  such  daily  tasks  by  our  own  delay. 
Neither  should  we  expect — not  more  than  once,  at 
least — the  cook's  tardiness  of  meals  to  interfere  with 
our  own  plans.  Yet  more  than  once  our  own  tardi 
ness  has  deprived  her  of  a  visit  to  a  friend,  late  neces 
sary  shopping,  rest  or  relaxation,  has  robbed  her  of 
her  few  spare  hours.  So,  too,  with  our  demands  on  the 
chauffeur.  If  we  have  given  him  the  time  to  over 
haul  the  car,  we  must  not  interrupt  because  some 
slight  wish  has  occurred  to  change  our  pleasure;  nor, 
when  we  have  told  him  to  call  for  us  at  a  stated  hour, 
keep  him  waiting  in  the  storm  and  sleet  regardless  of 
his  health  and  comfort.  We  ourselves  do  not  care 
to  be  held  up  after  the  theatre  or  the  opera,  even  to 
find  our  car  the  last  in  line,  and  to  return  to  the 
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warm  lobby  after  a  wind-swept  sally.  Why,  then, 
should  we  take  it  so  for  granted  that  this  man's  mere 
subordinate  position  wraps  him  up  warm  and  makes 
him  more  impervious  to  cold  than  we  ourselves? 
We  are  not  playing  fair  when  we  use  authority  so 
to  impose  on  willingness  and  on  good-nature;  for  the 
same  actions  which  we  would  call  silly  as  a  ground  for 
leaving  would,  were  the  tables  reversed,  procure  a 
swift  discharge.  Since,  then,  we  are  well  aware  that 
nothing  is  more  disconcerting  or  uncomfortable  than 
to  have  things  shape  themselves  contrary  to  all 
calculations,  let  us  not,  as  master  and  as  mistress, 
shift  our  orders  or  countermand  those  given  through 
thoughtlessness  and  mere  caprice. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  a  part  of  fairness,  and  hence 
of  good  manners,  to  house  properly  those  whom  we 
employ.  Certainly,  we  expect  good  service  from  them. 
We  engage  them  for  the  performance  of  labours  which, 
because  they  are  physically  hard  or  irksome,  we  wish 
to  be  spared  ourselves.  If  we  had  these  tasks  to  do, 
we  should  rate  consideration  over  compensation;  a 
good  night's  rest,  some  place  to  which  we  might 
retire  with  the  assurance  of  a  needed  peace,  above 
an  increase  in  wages.  That  being  so,  we  should  be 
careful  to  furnish  comfortable  rooms,  not  pocket  holes 
under  the  roof,  and  to  see  that  they  are  well  heated 
and  well  ventilated.  They  need  not  be  elaborately 
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furnished.  We  doubt  if  modern  maids  really  "want 
the  earth";  but  they  are  quite  right  in  expecting 
good  beds,  sufficient  covering,  decent  provision  for 
their  clothes,  for  privacy  and  cleanliness;  quite  right 
in  leaving  if  they  are  refused.  For  these  are  needs 
and  not  desires.  Without  them  no  servant  can 
perform  her  tasks,  since  her  physical  condition  as 
a  working  force  will  not  stay  up  to  par. 

Quite  obviously,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  must  we 
take  care  that  the  family  slogan  M.  I.  K.  means 
"More  in  the  Kitchen, "  not  merely  for  us  and  for  our 
guests,  but  for  the  waitress  and  the  cook.  It  will 
not  do  to  count  our  own  noses  closely  and  to  forget 
those  below  stairs.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  make 
those  noses  turn  contemptuously  up.  And  have 
they  not  a  right  to  sniff?  Should  we  ourselves  work 
willingly  for  a  mistress  who  had  so  little  care  for  us? 
Not  that  we  should  expect  to  share  all  delicacies. 
We  should  be  unassuming  and  resign  ourselves  even 
to  cold-storage  eggs  as  a  necessary  demarcation. 
But  we  should  expect  to  have  provision  made  for 
us  that  was  healthful  and  sufficient,  even  though 
we  dined  below  the  salt.  Not  long  should  we  be 
content  to  make  a  meal  on  scraps.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  have  the  sense  to  know  that  we 
could  not  get  up  steam  to  go  about  our  work 
without  the  necessary  fuel.  Yet,  more  than  that, 
we  should  be  unwilling,  no  matter  what  the  price, 
to  work  for  any  woman  who,  faring  well  herself 
and  entertaining  lavishly  her  guests,  practised 
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economy  where  she  thought  it  showed  least — upon  her 
servants. 

AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  AND  A  POUND  OF  CURE 

There  are  other,  some  of  them  less  important 
ways,  in  which  we  shall  find  it  a  valuable  part  of  our 
good  manners  to  look  after  the  well-being  of  our 
servants.  We  should  plan  carefully  their  hours  and 
see  to  it  that  each  day  they  may  spend  a  short  time 
out  of  doors  and  be  free  for  recreation.  We  must  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  too  often  kept  up  late  by  our 
entertainments  or  late  dinners,  or  by  waiting  up  till 
we  come  home.  Also,  should  we  be  careful  that, 
while  on  duty  for  us,  they  do  not  suffer  from  exposure. 
It  is  not  only  the  chauffeur's  health  which  we  some 
times  risk:  Nurse,  too,  sits  in  the  park  on  a  cold 
bench  while  she  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  children  play 
ing.  It  is  important  that  youngsters  get  the  air  that 
sweeps  around  her,  less  active  and  less  occupied. 
Unless  we  make  provision  against  such  occurrences, 
whether  from  courtesy  or  wisdom,  we  shall  have  our 
servants  sick  upon  our  hands. 

Sometimes,  for  all  our  care,  such  an  event  will 
happen;  and  as  Minnie  goes  about  her  work  we  no 
tice  that  she  looks  pale  or  feverish,  is  sick  and  ailing. 
Far  wiser,  and  certainly  much  more  considerate,  to 
free  her  from  her  toil  and  send  her  up  to  bed  be 
fore  her  reserve  strength  is  exhausted.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  always  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  The 
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chances  are  that,  if  we  take  care  of  her  in  time,  she 
will  be  up  and  about  her  work  to-morrow.  Her 
mere  dismissal  from  her  tasks  is  not,  however,  the 
end  of  our  responsibilities.  We  should  see  to  it, 
from  pure  kindness,  that  she  has  what  remedies  are 
in  our  power  to  give,  and  not  think  that  we  have 
done  all  we  could  by  "sparing"  her.  If  alarmed 
by  her  condition,  we  must  call  in  a  doctor,  and  in 
common  courtesy,  and  as  though  for  a  member  of 
our  own  family,  we  must  pay  his  fee,  provided  only 
that  she  does  not  prefer  to  send  for  her  own  physi 
cian.  When,  moreover,  the  sickness  is  evidently 
to  be  a  long  and  grave  one,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
her  conveyed  comfortably  home  or  to  a  hospital. 
Out  of  sight  should  not  be  out  of  mind  with  any  per 
son  who  has  served  us.  No  matter  how  busy  we 
may  be,  we  should  take  pains  to  keep  ourselves  in 
formed  about  her  progress,  to  discover  that  all 
provision  is  made  for  her  comfort,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  send  her  some  small  thing  that  will  add  to 
her  pleasure  or  to  her  recovery.  Were  we  sick 
ourselves,  we  should  not  expect  her  to  resent  the 
added  burden  of  our  illness,  but  to  show  her  mettle 
by  her  patience  and  ungrudging  willingness.  Should 
she  walk  out  because  she  objected  to  bringing  meals 
upstairs  or  to  have  our  nurses  interfering  with  the 
order  of  the  kitchen,  we  should  know  she  was  not 
worth  her  salt  and  that  hers  was  good  riddance. 
Neither,  then,  are  we,  as  mistresses,  worthy  of  our 
salt  if  the  sickness  of  a  maid  arouses  in  us  resent- 
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ment  and  impatience  or  leaves  us  indifferent.  No 
wonder,  if  that  is  all  that  we  can  feel,  that  we  can 
not  arouse  fidelity. 


WAGES 


Since  the  question  of  wages  has  been  settled  before 
our  maids  are  in  our  service,  their  earnings  have 
small  bearing  on  our  manners  save  in  the  way  that 
they  are  paid.  Needless  to  say,  we  must  be  prompt. 
We,  ourselves,  if  we  have  not  actually  been  held  up 
by  money  due  us  and  are  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
of  living  on  small  margins,  know  our  own  chagrin 
when  some  stock  of  ours  has  passed  its  dividend, 
when  some  portion  of  our  income  fails  to  material 
ize,  and  there  are  obligations  we  must  meet.  We 
have  no  right,  then,  to  impose  the  humiliation  and  the 
worry  on  those  whom  we  employ.  Far  better  to 
give  up  our  maids  than  to  delay  or  to  withhold  the 
payments  due  them;  for  not  only  do  we  undermine 
all  possible  respect  for  our  financial  standing,  but  we 
place  on  other  shoulders  burdens  which  are  prop 
erly  our  own. 

Never,  moreover,  should  we  be  small  and  mean 
enough  to  deduct  from  their  wages  for  mishaps  or 
accidents.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  such  accidents  are 
due  to  carelessness,  but  where  carelessness  is  repeated 
until  it  becomes  a  habit  there  is  no  remedy  but  a 
discharge.  Far  more  often  they  are  unintentional 
and  unavoidable.  Someone  pushes  through  the 
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pantry  door  and  jars  the  tray  of  fragile  dishes  with 
which  the  maid  is  entering.  There  is  collision 
and  a  spill.  There  are  too  many  knick-knacks  on  the 
mantelpiece.  We  ourselves  could  not  be  sure  of 
dusting  them  without  our  duster  catching  and  a 
crash.  Some  member  of  the  family  has  left  his  ink 
well  uncovered  where  it  lies  below  his  papers,  and  as 
the  maid  attempts  to  straighten  up  his  desk  it  over 
turns  upon  the  floor.  In  any  case,  whether  priceless 
rug  or  teacup,  inheritance  or  wedding  gift,  it  is 
not  worth  our  stooping  to  exact  a  penalty  from  those 
who  are  dependent  on  their  weekly  wage. 

Far  wiser  is  it  to  reverse  this  policy  to  one  of 
prudent  generosity,  and  as  a  reward,  not  for  good, 
but  for  all  special  service,  to  supplement  their  wages 
with  a  gift.  If,  for  example,  we  have  guests  for 
more  than  over  night  and  make  it  understood  that  it 
is  not  our  custom  to  permit  our  servants  to  be  tipped, 
we  may  well  show  our  appreciation  for  their  extra 
trouble  by  making  recompense  ourselves.  So,  too, 
with  all  impositions,  above  all,  when  we  entertain 
continuously  and  in  so  doing  give  them  additional 
labour  and  responsibilities  and  keep  them  up  to 
unseasonable  hours.  Praise  in  itself  will  often  be 
sufficient.  It  will  serve  well  to  show  that  we  do 
realize  the  extent  and  value  of  their  service.  But  it 
will  indicate  a  larger  generosity  if,  from  time  to  time, 
we  put  our  thanks  in  concrete  form.  It  is  a  pleasant 
courtesy,  moreover,  when  we  have  been  travelling 
or  away  on  a  long  visit,  to  bring  each  maid  some 
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small  remembrance  on  return.  Not  that  it  is  neces 
sary,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  unexpected,  that  it 
comes  from  thoughtfulness  concerning  them,  makes 
it  more  gracious  bounty. 

CONFIDENCE  EXPRESSED 

It  is  a  matter  of  our  own  uprightness  and  our 
understanding  of  human  weakness  not  to  put  too 
much  temptation  in  the  way  of  those  whom  we 
employ.  It  is  neither  considerate  nor  kind  to  leave 
our  money  or  our  jewels  within  easy  reach.  For  the 
time  may  come,  since  we  are  careless  of  them,  that 
need  may  act  as  prompter  and  will  urge  that,  if 
taken,  they  will  not  be  missed.  Moreover,  should 
they  be  mislaid  or  lost,  suspicion  will  inevitably  fall 
upon  our  servants.  Before  we  know  it  a  tragedy 
may  occur,  even,  perhaps,  to  the  wrong  person,  a 
tragedy  for  which  we  are  ourselves  to  blame.  Much 
less  trouble  to  inconvenience  ourselves  with  lock 
and  key  than  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  doubt  that  we 
have  made  accusation  without  sufficient  proof  and 
with  injustice.  Should  there,  however,  be  valuables 
about  our  house  which  we  cannot  put  away,  those 
which  serve  their  purpose  as  adornments,  it  is  far 
wiser  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  a  new  maid, 
request  her  care  for  them,  and  to  give  her  our  con 
fidence.  The  chances  are  that,  if  she  is  made  custo 
dian  and  knows  the  worth  of  what  she  guards,  she 
will  not  break  trust. 
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Still,  breaches  do  occur  even  when  maids  come  with 
the  best  of  references;  and  as  we  miss  a  skirt,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  a  set  of  napkins,  a  bill  from 
our  pocketbooks,  a  brooch,  we  are  filled  with  a 
disquieting  suspicion.  We  have  then,  of  course,  the 
right  to  be  on  watch  and  to  keep  our  staff  under  close 
observation.  Still,  though  we  may  scent  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  see  the  arrows  pointing  in  one 
sole  direction,  we  must  be  sure,  we  must  have  our 
proof  before  we  make  an  accusation.  The  characters 
of  our  servants  almost  unconditionally  are  in  our 
hands.  We  may  not  ruin  them  by  a  defamation 
without  evidence. 

CONDUCT  TOWARD  SERVANTS 

The  compact  which  we  make  with  servants  who 
come  into  our  employ  is  simple — so  much  a  week 
for  service  given.  Yet  not  so  simple  are  the  im 
plications  of  the  treatment  they  will  find  beneath 
our  roof.  They  can  only  guess  whether  we  shall  use 
them  with  dignity  and  with  humanity;  whether  we 
are  people  who  build  up  our  position  of  authority 
with  the  respect  which  we  inspire  by  unfailing 
justice,  courtesy,  and  kindness.  We  may  be  bullies 
who  think  we  may  command  by  arrogance.  Of  a 
character  of  Thackeray's,  Mr.  Chesterton  once  made 
remark  that,  though  she  might  be  dull  she  had  a  feeler 
like  a  crab's  which  told  her  unfailingly  when  she 
had  met  a  gentleman.  Oddly  enough,  most  servants 
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have  some  such  feeler  given  to  them  much  as  a  sixth 
sense.  Experience,  no  doubt,  has  sharpened  their 
perceptions,  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  instinct  is 
almost  sure. 

Should  they,  however,  in  their  words,  "take  a 
chance,"  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  were  con 
firmed  in  their  opinion.  Do  we  ignore  them  as  we 
meet  with  them  about  the  house?  Do  we  fail  to  say 
good-morning  and  good-night  to  them  ?  Do  we  omit 
"please"  with  a  request  and  accept  a  service  without 
"thank  you"?  Are,  in  fact,  our  heads  so  high  that 
we  overlook  them  as  human  beings  and  are  conscious 
of  them  only  as  existing  far  below  us,  necessary  cogs 
in  the  machinery?  If  that  is  so,  they  will  be  swift 
and  merciless  in  judgment.  What's  more,  if,  at  least, 
we  are  too  proud  to  mind  their  accusation,  we  shall 
win  from  them  a  show  of  service  only.  They  may 
obey  commands,  but  they  will  not  give  us  their 
devotion  and  their  zeal. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  run  upon  the  other  reef, 
jest  with  them,  tell  them  gossip,  discuss  with  them 
some  other  member  of  the  family,  let  them  into  the 
intimacies  of  our  own  life,  make  them  our  friends 
and  -  confidantes.  Though  our  intention  toward 
them  is  one  of  kindliness,  they  will  not  be  less  sure 
of  our  ill-breeding.  And  in  this  case,  too,  we  our 
selves  shall  have  undermined  our  own  position. 
Through  the  breach  which  we  have  opened,  fa 
miliarity  will  soon  intrude  its  head  to  show  an  undue 
interest  in  our  affairs;  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
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shall  know,  however  dense  we  are,  that  it  is  taking 
liberties.  Too  late  then  to  force  it  to  withdraw. 
We  no  longer  have  authority.  We  may  not  com 
mand  respect. 

Still  less  time  will  it  take  them  to  place  us  if  we  are, 
again  in  their  words,  "nosey";  if  we  are  over-busy 
keeping  tabs.  A  judicious  oversight  they  will  ex 
pect;  judicious  in  the  sense  of  judging  by  the  finished 
product.  Suppose,  however,  that,  instead,  we  dog 
their  steps  about  the  house  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
shirking,  that  we  drop  into  the  kitchen  just  by  chance 
to  be  certain  that  they  are  not  idling,  that  we  keep  an 
eye  out  all  the  time  for  any  laziness  it  may  discover. 
Such  are  the  rude  methods  of  the  "boss"  who  is  out 
to  get  his  money's  worth,  not  of  the  master  and  the 
mistress  who  can  afford  to  direct  their  staff  on  the 
higher  plane  of  confidence  and  trust. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  bully  who  thinks  he  can 
command  by  blustering  and  who,  recognizing  his 
unfair  advantage,  vents  his  temper  on  those  whom 
he  employs.  He  has  a  special  tone  of  voice  for  ser 
vants.  If  master,  he  shouts  his  orders  and  bellows 
when  they  are  not  carried  out,  as  though  he  had  made 
a  bludgeon  of  his  voice.  If  mistress,  she  elevates 
her  pitch  to  one  of  irritated  fretfulness.  "I've 
told  you  a  thousand  times  before  that  I  expect,"  etc. 
"When  will  you  ever  learn,"  etc.  She  can  seldom 
reach  the  full  stop  of  her  sentence,  for,  with  her  anger, 
her  tone,  like  a  locust's,  soars  up  suddenly,  cracks, 
and  disappears.  But  of  whichever  sex,  the  bully 
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exercises  no  discretion  as  to  time  and  place.  Nurse 
is  scolded  for  her  carelessness  before  the  children, 
one  maid  before  another,  the  chauffeur  while  he 
drives  a  earful,  the  butler  as  he  serves  a  meal  where 
there  are  guests.  The  audience  is  used  as  added 
sting  to  bring  a  sense  of  shame.  Intimidators, 
which  is  but  a  finer  name  for  "no  lady"  and  "no 
gentleman,"  they  may — though  rarely  in  these 
days — exact  servile  obedience,  but  rarely  do  they 
hold  long  in  rough  bondage  those  whom  they  employ. 

Nor  can  we  ourselves,  if  we  view  the  matter 
impartially,  blame  servants  for  leaving  houses  where 
they  meet  only  with  arrogance,  bad  temper,  and 
unkindness,  even  those  where  they  are  followed  up 
and  nagged.  Indeed,  their  unwillingness  to  put  up 
with  disrespect  and  with  bad  treatment  is  the  sign 
of  proper  spirit.  They  are  more  worthy  if  they  will 
not  bear  them  and  stand  upon  their  rights.  The 
dignity  of  service  depends  much  on  the  status  given 
it  by  the  employer.  If  he  regards  it  rightly,  it  is 
a  worthy  occupation.  If  he  regards  it  wrongly,  it  is 
slavery,  humiliating  and  dishonourable,  not  to  be 
endured. 

Where,  then,  servants  stay  willingly  for  a  period 
of  years,  their  fidelity  making  them  appear  survivals 
of  another  age,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  trust  their  instinct  for  good  breeding 
and  that  it  has  led  them  right.  The  mistress  who 
keeps  her  servants — or  it  may  be  master — is  un 
failingly  a  person  whose  consideration  for  any  other 
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human  being  is  directed  by  fine  instincts  and  good 
taste.  She  gives  careful  supervision  of  their  training, 
that  they  may  not  blunder;  she  explains  in  detail 
what  she  expects  from  them,  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  rebuke.  When  she  makes  deserved 
reproaches,  she  does  not  show  anger  or  irritation. 
In  private,  she  explains  to  the  one  at  fault  how  she 
has  failed  her,  but  she  does  so  tactfully,  her  obvious 
desire  being  to  instruct  and  not  to  wound.  She 
does  not  humiliate  her  servants  by  making  them 
conscious  of  an  inferior  position  either  by  the  omission 
of  any  small  politeness  or  by  her  tone  of  voice.  She 
is  rigid  with  herself  about  the  orders  she  has  given 
and  does  not  alter  them  to  suit  her  own  caprice. 
Nor  does  she  consider  it  beneath  her  to  watch  over 
their  comfort  and  their  health.  She  even  takes  an 
interest  in  them  as  human  beings,  shows  them  the 
possibilities  of  their  improvement,  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  increase  their  value,  trusts  them  until 
she  has  good  reason  to  take  back  her  confidence, 
gives  them  her  sympathy  when  needed,  her  interest 
and  advice.  The  relation  which  she  establishes  is  a 
human  one,  based  not  alone  on  contract  and  on  wages, 
but  on  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  of  a  responding 
zeal. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  HOSTESS  WHOSE  INVITATIONS  ARE  ACCEPTED 

"When  you  open  your  house  to  a  fri 'end ',  you  perform  a 
brave  and  gracious  act.  You  show  yourself,  your  training, 
the  measure  of  your  education,  and  the  things  of  which  you 
are  ashamed"  — PERCOLATOR  PAPERS. 

TN  THEIR  written  language,  the  Japanese  have 
•*•  a  picture  for  the  word  "hospitality"  which  any 
foreigner  might  read.  With  two  quick  strokes  of 
the  pen  they  make  a  fork  to  indicate  a  biped,  and 
a  flat  stroke  above  him  for  the  proffered  roof.  If 
you  take  the  horizontal  stroke  away,  you  have  mere 
man,  destitute  and  needing  shelter.  Add  it,  and  you 
stand  committed.  What  you  have  is  his. 

Had  we  Americans  a  similar  sign  language,  there 
would  be  some  of  us  who,  with  a  national  cleverness 
at  advertisement,  would  wish  to  improvise  upon  this 
simple  roof.  Were  we  up  in  the  world,  city  dwel 
lers  in  a  fine  apartment,  we  might  square  it  against 
an  imaginary  skyline  and  hint  as  inducements  for 
paying  us  a  visit  the  spaciousness,  the  loftiness,  the 
view.  Were  we  town  dwellers,  we  might  give  an 
attractive  sign  of  our  prosperity  by  breaking  it  with 
turrets  or  with  chimneys.  Or  we  might  show  that 
we  were  warm-hearted  and  old-fashioned  people, 
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averse  to  all  new  fangles,  by  a  mere  generous  ex 
pansion  of  the  line.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  a 
little  proud  of  country  life  might  peak  it  to  a  gable 
to  indicate  the  coziness  below.  But  the  Japanese 
know  better.  They  leave  the  symbol  simple  and  un 
altered,  conscious  that  real  hospitality  cannot  be 
pictured  by  the  kind  of  roof.  The  word  stands  for 
something  that  is  quite  intangible;  something  that, 
if  it  is  to  find  reality,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wel 
come  found  within  four  walls. 

But  just  because  that  welcome  is  a  matter  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  capture;  and  to  make  our  home 
a  place  which  friends  delight  to  visit  is  not  an  easy 
task.  It  demands,  not  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  etiquette.  They  are  useful,  but,  alone,  they 
are  empty  forms.  There  are  times,  moreover,  when 
they  do  not  apply.  Rather,  our  task  as  hosteess 
demands  imagination  working  on  experience,  par 
ticularly  upon  our  own  experience  as  guests.  Why 
is  it,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  that  we  leave  some  houses 
with  an  eagerness  that  there  is  no  concealing?  Why 
others  with  reluctance  and  a  real  hope  of  return? 
According  to  our  answers,  we  may  attempt  to  shape 
our  conduct  toward  our  guests. 

GUESTS,    NOT   TRANSIENTS 

Few  of  us  realize,  when  we  start  upon  a  visit,  how 
much  our  mood  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  asked.  We  may  admit,  if  we  are  ques- 
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tioned,  that  our  invitation  seems  perfunctory,  that  it 
is  phrased  conventionally,  that  it  lacks  any  personal 
touch.  But  that  in  these  days  is  more  usual  than 
unusual.  It  means  simply  that  our  hostess  has  been 
forced  to  write  us  in  a  hurry,  and  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  post.  Does  her  letter  not  contain  all  that 
is  actually  necessary?  The  dates  are  set.  The 
train  is  specified.  A  room  for  us  is  assured.  But  in 
our  secret  hearts  we  know  we  miss  a  certain  gracious- 
ness.  We  do  not  really  like  to  think  that  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  written  to  Mrs.  Jones  next 
door,  or  that  without  the  signature  we  might  at 
tribute  it  to  a  hotel  manager  who  could  accommodate 
us  as  transients,  not  as  guests.  How  are  we  to  feel 
that  we  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  how  set 
off  with  confidence?  At  the  best,  it  is  apparent  that 
our  hostess  was  so  busy  that  she  presumed  upon 
our  friendship,  and  let  us  take  her  real  desire  for 
granted.  At  the  worst,  we  have  a  disquieting  sus 
picion  that,  at  some  inconvenience,  we  are  wedged 
in  between  her  other  visitors.  Asked  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  we  feel  we  come  as  pawns  to  some  sense  of 
obligation  in  the  past.  When,  then,  we  wish  our 
friends  to  come  to  us,  we  will  take  the  time  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  wanted  for  our  holiday;  that 
our  plans  are  not  complete  without  them;  that  they 
bring  our  pleasure  with  them  and  are  needed  for  our 
fun.  We  will  give  them  the  assurance  that  the  favour 
lies,  not  in  our  asking  them,  but  in  their  coming  as 
our  guests. 
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How  many  times,  as  the  train  drew  near  our  des 
tination,  have  we  looked  out  of  the  window  or  peered 
from  the  doorway,  our  faces  lit  with  a  preparatory 
greeting,  to  find  ourselves  unmet!  All  about  us 
there  was  pleasant  bustle;  hands  waving,  smiles 
flashed  back  and  forth,  hands  outstretched.  Others, 
as  they  alighted,  were  swiftly  made  possessions. 
Their  bags  were  taken,  their  checks  were  cared  for. 
Cars,  perhaps,  stood  waiting  for  them.  They  were 
off.  And  alone,  disconsolate,  we  stood  upon  the 
empty  platform  with  no  host  in  sight.  Then,  just 
as  we  had  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  telephone 
or  to  engage  a  taxi,  up  came  our  hosts.  Sometimes 
they  met  us  cavalierly,  sure  of  our  patience  and  that 
we  would  wait  till  called  for,  sometimes  breathless 
with  apologies. 

"We're  sorry  to  be  late.  We  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind.  We  were  delayed  in  starting,  and  we  had 
some  errands  to  attend  to  on  the  way.  You  knew, 
of  course,  we'd  come.  And — oh,  by  the  way" — 
this  to  the  chauffeur — "don't  forget,  James,  to  stop 
at  the  fish-market.  Mr.  Doan  will  have  the  packages 
done  up  for  us  when  we  go  by." 

Clearly,  even  yet,  they  were  thinking  of  their 
duties  as  administrators,  not  as  hosts. 

Very  well,  though  you  and  I  are  out  of  butter, 
eggsj  and  tapioca,  though  the  laundry  man  is  coming 
and  the  lists  are  not  yet  made,  though  we  should 
really  stop  to  give  a  last  direction  to  the  cook,  we 
will  realize  that,  for  our  lack  of  forethought,  we  must 
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pay  and  not  our  guests.  More  important,  for  the 
moment,  than  attending  to  such  worries  is  our 
presence  on  the  platform.  We  must  be  there  when 
the  train  pulls  in.  It  will  not  do  to  be  a  moment 
late. 

We  also  know  from  our  own  experience  as 
guests  that  no  matter  how  neat  and  trig  we  felt 
ourselves  to  be  when  we  left  home,  no  matter 
how  appropriately  dressed  for  travel,  we  arrived 
in  summer,  dusty  and  begrimed;  in  winter,  car- 
worn.  What  we  most  wanted  was  to  reach  our 
journey's  end,  to  make  ourselves  presentable  with 
soap  and  water.  Even  the  tid-bits  of  news  and 
gossip  that  we  had  stored  up  could  wait  till  we 
had  made  a  change.  What  we  least  wanted  was 
to  stop  along  the  way.  But  of  this  fact  our  host 
ess,  herself  immaculately  dressed,  was  quite  oblivi 
ous. 

"I'm  taking  you  to  Mrs.  Houston's  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  It's  her  last  afternoon  at  home.  She  told 
me  to  be  sure  to  bring  you.  And  there  really  isn't 
time  to  go  home  first.  How  foolish!  Why,  you're 
quite  all  right.  No  matter.  Everyone  will  under 
stand." 

Or  in  summer,  her  lack  of  consideration  took  a 
different  form. 

"We'll  go  round  by  the  club.  It's  the  last  day 
of  the  tennis  finals." 

A  vision  came  of  gay  club  verandahs,  of  summery 
sport  clothes  and  flannels,  of  meeting  people  who 
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were  at  their  best.  Fagged,  wilted,  conscious  of 
grime  and  of  a  difference  in  appearance,  even  aware 
of  a  certain  dinginess  to  our  new  suit,  we  were  drag 
ged  to  a  festivity  when  what  wre  longed  for  most 
prosaically  was  a  rest  and  scrub. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  being  carried  off  to  gaieties, 
we  found  our  journey  home  was  stopped  for  errands, 
and  through  the  town  or  village  we  made  a  slow, 
budging  progress  from  shop  to  shop. 

"You  won't  mind  if  we  stop  at  Shepard's?  It's 
right  on  our  way,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things 
we  couldn't  get  before  you  came.  It  won't  take  a 
moment." 

The  car  drew  up  before  a  grocery.  Our  hostess 
alighted  and  disappeared.  She  was  gone  ten  min 
utes.  When  she  at  last  emerged  she  was  followed 
by  a  tradesman  with  bundles  in  his  arms. 

"Yes,  right  in  here.     There's  lots  of  room." 

Again  we  started,  this  time  with  the  apparent 
prospect  of  a  chat.  But  just  as  we  attempted  to 
convey  to  our  hostess  our  happiness  at  being  with 
her,  she  interrupted  with  a  command  to  the  chauf 
feur. 

"Stop  at  the  cleaner's.  My  curtains  should  be 
done." 

This  time  large  boxes  were  added  to  the  pyramids 
which  had  been  built  about  our  feet.  One,  indeed, 
was  placed  upon  our  lap.  And  as  we  strove  to  make 
adjustment,  our  hostess  turned  to  us  innocently, 
saying: 
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"Is  your  dress-suit  case  in  the  way?  We  could 
put  that  in  front." 

Amusement  helped.  But  gradually  it  waned 
as  our  feet  grew  numb  beneath  the  burden  placed 
upon  them,  and  our  legs  went  uncomfortably  to 
sleep.  Nor  could  we  find  any  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  suffering  under  our  own  provisions, 
or  that  our  hostess  was  as  uncomfortable  as  we  our 
selves.  Thankful  were  we  when  we  at  last  arrived 
and  might  get  out  to  stretch  our  legs. 

Not  always  is  it  possible  to  bring  our  guests  directly 
home.  Accidents  do  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  or  the  saying  would  not  be  so  trite;  but  at 
least  the  delay  in  advent  need  not  happen  willfully. 
We  need  not  stop  at  Mrs.  Jones's  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  miss  her  tea-party,  or  pause  at  the  club  be 
cause  we  wish  to  see  the  tennis  finals,  or  make  pur 
chases  after  our  friend's  arrival  because  it  is  more 
convenient  for  us. 

With  the  same  consideration,  we  will  remember 
that  our  guests  have  been  on  a  long  trip  and  that  they 
may  be  famished.  If  the  lunch  hour  is  a  long  way 
off,  we  will  offer  them  a  glass  of  milk  and  crackers; 
if  the  dinner  hour  is  distant,  we  will  give  them  tea. 

But  above  all  we  will  be  sure  to  have  our  guest 
room  in  readiness.  At  least  one  hostess  we  have  met, 
who,  though  she  prides  herself  upon  a  perfectly  ap 
pointed  table  and  would  be  abashed  to  have  her  maid 
put  on  the  proper  forks  and  spoons  with  the  dinner 
in  full  progress,  does  not  mind  removing  her  best  hat 
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and  gown  from  the  spare  closet  after  the  arrival  of 
her  guests. 

MOCK  TRIAL  OF  THE    GUEST  ROOM 

From  past  experience,  moreover,  we  would  lay 
down  the  law  that  every  hostess  should  make  mock 
trial  of  her  guest  room  and  should  go  visiting  upon 
herself  occasionally,  and  without  a  bag.  So  only 
may  she  make  the  proper  test  of  comfort  and  ever 
know  her  failures  to  provide.  Suppose  we  try  it. 
The  room  looks  charming  as  we  enter  it,  and  the 
better  to  appreciate  all  its  attractions,  we  start  to 
take  a  rest.  But  where?  There  is  no  couch.  And 
we  never  could  stretch  out  comfortably  and  irrespon 
sibly  upon  that  immaculately  starched  or  silken 
spread.  We  think  over  our  past  visitors.  Did  they, 
when  they  were  tired,  sit  bolt  upright?  Did  they 
play  going  to  Jerusalem  upon  two  chairs?  Did  they 
in  desperation  camp  upon  the  floor?  There  is  an 
hour  left  before  dinner.  If  we  may  not  lie  down, 
we  may  still  write  a  note.  Paper  and  envelopes  are 
on  the  desk,  stamps  placed  neatly  in  the  box  beside 
them;  but  when  we  dip  our  pen  into  the  ink-well 
it  is  dry.  Suppose,  instead,  we  read,  and  our  eye 
runs  over  the  books  which  we  ourselves  have  placed 
beside  the  bed.  "Sesame  and  Lilies."  Good  heavens ! 
We  had  that  in  boarding  school.  We  remember 
how  it  bored  us  then.  Emerson's  "Essays"  and 
Shakespeare  in  the  "Pocket  Classics."  Bad  print. 
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No  one  could  read  them.  We  put  them  there  to  give 
a  classic  touch.  "Daily  Help  for  Daily  Needs." 
Had  we  really  supposed  that  any  one  would  turn  to 
it  for  comfort  ?  "Robert  Elsmere."  Poor  old  dowdy 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward!  "Omar  Khayyam"  and 
Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol."  Gift  Books  for 
a  Guest  Room.  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  and  "Over  the  Top."  What  interest 
had  they  now  that  there  had  evaporated  from  them 
the  excitement  of  the  war?  Clearly,  there  was  noth 
ing  to  amuse  us  in  the  whole  lot. 

It  was  almost  time  to  dress.  And  since  we  were 
for  the  moment  our  own  guests  and  had  come  off  so 
carelessly  without  the  necessaries,  we  hunted  in  the 
closet  for  slippers  and  a  wrap.  Yes,  there  they  were, 
thank  heavens!  Thoughtful  person,  our  hostess. 
We  should  not  have  to  ask.  But  just  when  we  con 
gratulated  ourselves  upon  such  forethought,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  bathroom  with  a  little  scrubby  piece 
of  soap  in  the  soap  basin  and  with  no  face  cloth  on 
the  rack.  Somehow,  the  end  of  a  damask  towel  did 
not  take  the  place.  As  we  returned  to  our  room  and 
to  our  dressing  table,  we  felt  more  confidence. 
How  well  placed  were  the  lights  above  it,  how  bright 
and  polished  the  articles  put  there  for  use !  Every 
thing  that  one  could  wish.  Carelessly,  we  reached 
for  a  hairpin.  We  knew  just  the  corner  of  the 
drawer  where  we  had  placed  them.  Queer  thing, 
there  were  none  there.  Or  we  fumbled  in  the  cushion 
for  a  pin.  Even  the  four  were  gone  that  held  on 
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its  dainty  cover.  By  the  last  guest,  in  desperation, 
they  had  been  removed.  Suppose,  instead  of  a  make 
shift,  we  use  a  thread  and  needle.  There,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  drawer  was  a  neat  reticule.  But 
all  the  spools  were  white.  Impossible  to  catch  up 
the  rip  in  our  black  dress.  By  this  time  we  were  a 
little  irritated  by  the  trivial  duties  imposed  upon 
us  when  we  were  a  hostess.  The  courteous  guest 
should  attend  at  least  to  some  of  her  own  wants. 
At  the  same  time,  we  had  the  uncomfortable  con 
viction  that,  having  once  supplied  our  guest  room, 
we  had  supposed  that  our  supplies  were  lasting. 
It  was  much  as  though  we  had  gone  on  writing  checks 
without  ever  stopping  to  deposit  a  fresh  balance 
at  the  bank. 

But  the  most  serious  discoveries  we  made  later 
when  we  went  to  bed.  Nice  thing,  that  old  four- 
poster.  We  were  glad  that  we  had  rescued  it  from 
the  attic  and,  at  great  expense,  had  had  it  restored. 
Charming,  the  valances  and  hand-knitted  fringe. 
They  gave  it  quite  an  air.  Pleasant  to  escape  the 
inevitable  monotony  of  the  twin  bed.  However, 
as  we  slipped  beneath  the  covers,  we  soon  fell  to 
wondering.  What  made  our  feet  so  cold?  Why, 
the  mattress  did  not  reach  the  footboard.  There 
was  no  way  of  keeping  the  blankets  well  tucked-in. 
And  that  old-fashioned  bolster  in  which  we  had  taken 
so  much  pride.  It  kept  us  sitting  upright.  It  gave 
us  a  crick  in  the  neck.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
antique,  moreover,  we  had  not  used  a  spring,  but  had 
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kept  to  the  old-fashioned  cords.  Surely  our  an 
cestors  were  a  tough  generation.  They  had  no 
sensibilities.  We  ourselves  felt  a  good  deal  like 
the  princess  who  was  so  delicate  that,  through  the 
thickness  of  ten  mattresses,  she  could  detect  the 
presence  of  a  pea.  Only  we  were  in  a  net  of  torture. 
Twist  and  turn  which  way  we  might,  there  was  no 
escape.  On  the  contrary,  suppose  our  bed  was  com 
fortable,  and  that  we  were  soon  asleep.  We  awoke 
chilled  through.  Down  we  reached  for  the  com 
forter.  With  no  avail.  We  switched  on  the  light 
and  made  search  for  the  extra  blanket  in  the  closet 
or  the  bureau  drawer.  No  use.  Best  to  put  on  our 
wrapper  and  creep  back  to  bed.  There,  as  we  chat 
tered  with  the  cold,  we  exercised  our  ingenuity. 
Each  article  in  the  room  we  regarded  in  the  light  of 
covering  and  settled  finally  upon  the  rug.  No 
easier  time  had  we  in  summer,  for  we  were  hardly  in 
our  beds  before  we  heard  a  strident  "Zzzz."  Had  we 
left  the  window  open  ?  No,  though  we  might  as  well 
have  done  so.  For  around  the  screen's  edge  there 
was  a  breach  through  which  a  whole  army  of  night- 
riders  might  appear.  Flies,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  to  awaken  us  with  their  early  morning  buzz. 
Not  that  they  so  much  counted,  for  by  that  time  we 
were  astir.  The  sunlight  had  come  flooding  in 
through  the  white  shades.  Or  there  was  the  tramp 
of  servants'  feet  above  us.  Or  the  nursery  was  next 
door.  We  had  placed  it  there,  of  course,  to  have  it  far 
removed  when  we  were  tired  mothers  and  not  hosts. 
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And  at  half-past  five  our  own  dear  darlings  were 
clamorously  awake.  Fine  thing,  such  animal  spirits; 
we  were  glad  they  felt  like  that.  Remembered  even 
when  we  did.  But  just  now  we  didn't,  and  we  ex 
pected  them  to  sleep  a  little  longer  than  the  birds. 
Exhausted,  at  seven-thirty  we  arose,  decided  to  dress 
and  wait  for  breakfast.  Nor  would  we,  we  deter 
mined,  return  to  our  guest  room  until  several  altera 
tions  had  been  made. 

True,  in  a  small  house  or  apartment,  not  all  these 
difficulties  can  be  avoided.  Sometimes,  and  par 
ticularly  if  we  have  many  children,  we  have  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  turn  out  of  our  own  rooms. 
In  such  close  quarters,  obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  our  visitors  out  of  the  reach  of  noise.  Moreover, 
on  a  small  income,  we  cannot  furnish  our  guest 
room  as  luxuriously,  even  as  prettily  and  comfort 
ably,  as  we  would  wish.  But  the  major  wants  we 
may  provide.  No  one — and  ask  your  friends  if 
that  is  not  their  commonest  experience — need  lack 
cover  and  go  cold  throughout  the  night. 

DOUBLING  UP 

One  resolution  we  have  made,  moreover:  we  shall 
ask  no  more  guests  than  we  have  rooms — certainly, 
than  we  have  beds.  Men  may  not  mind  doubling 
up;  though,  when  we  think  of  the  one  shaving  mirror, 
we  have  our  doubts.  But,  as  women,  we  know  what 
it  is  like.  Have  we  ever  felt  anything  but  a  drop- 
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ping  of  the  heart  when  we  saw  our  bags  conveyed 
with  those  of  someone  else  to  the  same  room?  Usu 
ally,  of  course,  it  was  someone  whom  we  knew.  We 
did  not  have  to  stand  on  ceremony  or  to  be  formally 
polite.  Still,  the  chances  were  that  we  liked  to  sleep 
with  all  the  windows  open,  she  with  one,  and  that 
one  almost  closed.  Then  she  had  so  much  to  tell  us 
after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  that  she  kept  us  murmur 
ing  an  interested  assent  when  we  most  extravagantly 
wished  to  close  our  eyes.  Besides,  she  inevitably 
woke  before  us  and  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
talk.  But  still  worse  was  the  stranger  who  made  a 
frank  confession  that  she  snored  and  told  us  to  wake 
her  when — not  if — she  did.  As  we  tried  to  race 
her  into  slumber,  complacently  and  noisily  she  started 
in.  Should  we  nudge  her  now?  Why,  she  had 
just  closed  her  eyes.  She  had  not  reached  her 
second  wind.  We  lay  with  one  ear  crumpled  under 
us.  We  jammed  one  finger  in  the  other.  We 
tried  our  arms  crossed  akimbo  above  our  head.  We 
even  reached  for  our  bag  and  stuffed  a  piece  of  cotton 
in  our  ears.  But  we  could  not  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  sound.  No  use.  Nothing  to  do  about  it  but 
to  lie  stark  awake  and  think  of  our  exhaustion  of  the 
morrow.  And  when  the  morrow  came  and  the  time 
for  dressing,  we,  being  courteous  unfailingly  and  cher 
ishing  no  grudge,  gave  her  the  first  chance  to  tub. 
Patiently,  and  to  the  sound  of  distant  splashes,  we 
watched  the  clock  go  round.  Breakfast  at  eight- 
thirty  sharp.  Already  twenty  minutes  past.  Just 
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time  for  the  proverbial  lick  and  promise  when, 
casually,  she  sauntered  back.  But  when,  in  our  turn, 
we  rushed  in,  she  was  still  seated  at  the  dressing 
table.  She  had  not  begun  to  do  her  hair.  She 
was  rubbing  in  cold  cream.  She  even  paused  to 
ask  us  which  method  we  found  best.  Fascinated, 
we  sat  by  and  watched  her  go  through  the  marvels 
of  her  toilet,  our  interest  leaping  suddenly  as  we  saw 
her  add  our  hairpins  to  her  own.  At  last,  just  as  the 
road  was  clear,  the  gong  for  breakfast  sounded  and 
she  left  us  with  the  remark,  spoken  a  little  con 
descendingly,  "I'll  tell  them  that  you  won't  be 
long." 

Disagreeable  people,  we  ourselves.  Not  much 
good  at  roughing  it.  Pretty  poor  as  mixers.  Our 
own  guests,  thank  goodness,  had  never  proved  so 
selfish  or  fastidious.  Clearly  we  knew  nicer  people 
than  ourselves.  We  had,  though  of  course  rarely, 
put  two  together  who  were  strangers,  and  they  had 
apparently  become  fast  friends.  And  every  morn 
ing  when  we  asked  them  how  they  had  slept,  they 
had  smiled  at  us  so  pleasantly,  not  patiently,  while 
they  answered,  "Wonderfully.  Until  I  was  called, 
I  never  knew  a  thing." 

But  even  in  our  own  crotchety  memories  there  have 
been  guest  rooms  that  seemed  perfect,  in  fact  models, 
with  rare  charm.  Sometimes  they  had  made  us 
feel  luxurious,  like  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  novel. 
The  Never-never  Land  of  any  housewife.  Some 
times  they  had  made  us  comfortable,  and  we  had 
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basked  in  them  more  like  a  purring  cat.  So  happy 
were  we  that,  as  we  lay  under  the  silken  comforter, 
and  watched  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  and  indolently 
took  upon  our  laps  the  breakfast  tray  with  coffee, 
eggs,  and  toast,  had  we  had  claws,  we  should 
have  begun  to  card.  There  were  possessions  in  the 
room,  moreover,  that  were  suited  to  our  tastes. 
It  was  pleasing  to  us  to  be  there  among  them.  If 
we  had  only  been  Lord  Kitchener,  who,  it  seems,  had 
a  high-and-mighty  way  of  commandeering  his  host's 
property  and  ordering  it  to  be  transferred  to  his  own 
house,  we,  too,  should  have  demanded  that  the 

choicest  ornaments  be  made  our  own.    And  yet 

As  we  look  back  upon  such  havens,  we  seem  never, 
save  at  night-time,  to  have  had  them  to  ourselves. 
Our  hostess,  who  loved  us  dearly — we  were  such  old 
friends — had  a  way  of  feeling  that  affection  for  each 
other  meant  a  constant  company.  She  would  send 
us  up  to  rest — just  a  cat-nap  before  dinner.  We 
would  slip  into  a  negligee,  lie  down  upon  the  couch, 
and  plunge  into  a  book  which  we  had  longed  to  read. 
But  just  as  we  reached  page  ten  there  was  a  knock. 
"May  I  come  in?"  There  was  no  need  to  answer. 
The  door  was  already  opened,  and  in  a  second  our 
hostess  had  settled  herself  in  an  armchair  by  the  win 
dow  for  a  good,  comfortable  chat.  Even  the  afternoon 
that  we  arrived  she  had  not  left  us  at  the  threshold, 
but  had  come  in  while  we  changed.  She  had  so  much 
to  say  to  us.  She  would  talk  to  us  while  we  dressed. 
And  that  new  dress  which  we  wished  to  flash  upon 
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her  dazzled  vision  like  the  Matterhorn  must  have 
its  grandeur  dwindle  by  a  gradual  approach.  Selfish 
we  were,  of  course.  Scarcely  worthy  of  the  name 
of  friends.  Just  made  up  of  love  of  creature  com 
forts  and  of  vanity.  But  somehow  we  needed  soli 
tude  for  our  refreshment,  privacy,  the  sense  of  a 
secure  retreat.  So  though  most  often  the  presence 
of  our  hostess  was  a  pleasure  and  we  liked  her  wishing 
to  be  near,  just  the  occasional  fleeting  sense  of  burden 
would  in  our  turn  make  us  careful.  We  would  re 
member  that  while  our  guests  were  in  the  house  we 
must  regard  their  rooms  as  sanctuary.  We  would 
not  intrude. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
nothing  was  more  grateful  to  us  than  the  sense  of 
being  waited  for  with  eagerness  outside  or  in  the 
living  room  downstairs.  We  had  only  to  make  our 
selves  presentable  and  our  good  time  would  begin. 
Tea,  perhaps,  was  brewing  when  we  reappeared,  or  the 
shades  were  drawn,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  there 
was  a  comfortable  hour  of  relaxation  before  dinner 
was  announced.  Our  hostess  was  in  readiness.  She 
was  unconcerned  with  her  domestic  cares.  Some 
times  she  was  alone  or  with  her  family — the  children 
had  come  in  for  a  moment  as  a  treat.  Sometimes 
she  had  other  guests.  But  no  matter  who  was 
there,  she  had  time  and  interest  for  us;  that  she  made 
quite  clear.  She  gave  us  the  sense  of  being  wanted 
and  of  a  ready  welcome  on  which  we  could  securely 
rest.  Things  were  different,  it  seemed,  because  of 
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our  coming,  not  more  troublesome.  She  did  not 
even  feel  obliged  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  no 
one  was  inconvenienced,  no  one  put  out.  Rather, 
we  were  made  to  feel,  if  we  came  alone,  that  we 
brought  new  interests  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  presence — news  of  mutual  friends,  of  books 
and  theatres,  of  happenings  in  another  world.  Above 
all,  it  was  quite  essential  that  we  give  news  of  ourself. 
But  if  friends  were  there  and  she  could  not  be  per 
sonal,  she  convinced  us  by  her  manner  that  we  were 
needed  to  make  the  group  complete.  A  happy  feel 
ing,  that  we  had  of  our  participation.  Nice  people 
had  heard  nice  things  about  us.  Impossible  to  feel 
awkwardness  among  them,  or  constraint.  Often, 
moreover,  it  was  our  approval  that  was  wanted; 
not  admiration  paid  as  tribute  to  possessions  save 
as  they  were  given  us  to  share.  We  had  not  been 
to  see  our  hostess  since  she  was  married  or  since, 
perhaps,  she  had  moved  into  this  house.  And  her 
proprietorship  was  pleasurable  to  her  chiefly  as  it 
gave  pleasure  to  her  friends.  Her  husband  we  had 
never  met.  It  was  important  to  her  that  we  like  him. 
He  would  be  sure  to  take  to  us.  And  the  children. 
Ridiculous  that  they  should  know  us  only  by  name. 
High  time  we  paid  a  visit.  Delightful  business,  catch 
ing  up. 

SHOW  PLACES 

Far  different  were   these   people,   who   made  us 
feel  delightfully  at  home  and  at  our  ease  among  them, 
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from  our  other  hosts,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
we  had  come  to  visit  their  houses  as  museums,  and 
who  were  more  guides  and  curators  than  they  were 
our  hosts.  Why,  we  had  hardly  got  our  breath  when 
a  command  was  laid  upon  us,  though  it  took  the 
form  of  question,  and  we  started  on  a  tour. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  the  house?" 

Of  course  we  did. 

^Nice  proportion  to  the  living  room,  and  what  a 
view.  Facing  like  that  to  the  southwest,  it  must 
get  sun  all  day.  And  where  did  they  find  such 
really  lovely  chintz?  A  charming  contrast  with  that 
dull  plum-coloured  velvet.  How  well  the  books 
and  copper  looked  against  the  soft  gray  walls! 
Homelike,  and  yet  it  had  distinction.  Very  clever 
of  them  to  use  the  same  paper  in  the  halls.  It  gave  a 
sense  of  space.  Besides,  that  lovely  old  gold  mirror 
looked  so  well  against  it,  and  those  prints.  The 
dining  room,  too,  got  all  the  morning  sun;  how  nice! 
A  new  buffet  that  they  had  acquired.  How  well 
their  service  looked  upon  it!  What  a  generous 
fireplace!  It  would  burn  real  logs,  not  just  sticks 
and  tinder  like  our  own.  And  the  rug  gave  such  a 
sense  of  colour  and  of  warmth.  The  room  must 
light  up  beautifully  at  night.  What  a  nice  pantry! 
Everything  was  so  convenient.  Surely,  they  had  no 
trouble  keeping  maids.  Would  we  go  upstairs? 
We  should  be  so  glad  to.  How  carefully  the  whole 
house  had  been  planned!  Our  hostess's  own  room 
was  at  the  front,  next  to  it  her  dressing  room,  and 
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the  children  just  across  the  hall.  Really,  what  a 
delightful  room  for  children!  Their  diminutive 
furniture  had  been  made  to  order,  and  after  her 
designs.  Such  fine  closets  for  their  playthings! 
How  easily  everything  could  be  tidied  up  at  night! 
And  her  own  room — it  looked  just  like  her.  It 
could  belong  to  no  one  else  in  the  whole  world.  No 
one  else  would  have  thought  of  combining  those  two 
colours.  Daring,  and  yet  dainty,  and  how  well 
they  went.  She  had  a  knack.  We  had  seen  the 
guest  room,  but  we  should  be  happy  to  have  it  ours 
even  for  three  days.  It  was  so  restful,  it  gave  a 
sense  of  peace.  And  we  were  envious  of  the  fine 
linen  closets.  How  cleverly  she  had  saved  space! 
She  had  been  able  to  get  in  an  extra  bathroom 
which  the  architect  had  not  believed  that  he  could 
plan  for.  That  was  a  feat. 

And  just  as  we  took  a  peep  at  its  completeness, 
the  dinner  hour  came  round  and  we  went  downstairs 
before  we  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  mere 
"oh's"  and  "ah's,"  the  vocabulary  of  our  admiration 
quite  exhausted. 

Now  we  ourselves  have  just  moved  into  a  new 
house,  or,  with  a  greater  cause  for  pride  and  satis 
faction,  built  one.  Every  detail  of  the  plans  we  have 
gone  over  with  the  architect,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  its  success  far  more  than  he.  No  interior  deco 
rator  has  helped  us  with  the  furnishings  or  deco 
rations.  The  colour  scheme,  the  details,  are  the 
products  of  our  own  ingenious  brains.  Or  we  have 
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laid  out  a  garden  according  to  our  own  ideas,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  design,  of  our  fine  lot  of  plants,  of 
their  arrangement  and  their  growth.  But  we  shall 
be  wiser  if  we  let  our  guests  discover  their  perfection 
gradually  by  living  with  them  and  among  them. 
If  they  note  the  merits  of  their  own  accord  and  ques 
tion  us  about  them,  that  is  one  thing.  Then,  we  may 
delightedly  respond.  But  until  they  do,  we  must 
realize  that  they  are  in  reality  paying  us  a  compli 
ment  by  coming  to  see  us,  primarily,  and  only  secon 
darily  our  garden  and  our  house. 

As  justly  vain  as  of  our  house  and  garden  may  we 
be  of  setting  a  good  table  and  providing  proper  fare. 
It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  a  small  way  we  are 
connoisseurs.  We  have  a  taste.  We  know  when  a 
dish  is  well  seasoned  and  well  cooked.  While  stay 
ing  with  us,  our  guests  will  not  be  given  the  con 
viction  that  they  must  eat  to  live.  Not  that  our 
dinners  or  our  luncheons  are  elaborate.  Neither 
the  cook  or  we  ourselves  have  felt  obliged  to  play 
kindergarten  games  with  the  salad  or  potatoes,  to 
cut  the  lemons  into  cart  wheels,  to  turn  apples  into 
glossy  baskets,  or  to  give  each  chop  a  frilly  skirt. 
We  do  not  aim  to  have  our  handiwork  resemble  out 
wardly  that  of  an  accomplished  chef.  Simple  fare, 
well  cooked,  is  a  safer  rule.  And  a  plenty  of  it. 
Our  own  appetite  may  be  quite  dainty,  but  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  others  who  are  not  satisfied 
without  a  second  "help."  There  must  be  no  Family 
Hold-Backs — no  counting  noses  by  our  guests. 
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Have  we  not  often  seen  that  wistful  look  that  ac 
companied  the  polite  refusal  as  the  last  chop  was 
passed  upon  its  rounds  ?  Nor  shall  we  enforce  our  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  fads,  even  our  convictions,  upon 
those  who,  temporarily,  are  in  our  power.  Have  we 
not,  ardent  coffee-drinkers  dependent  on  our  morn 
ing  cup,  paid  visits  to  Postum  converts  who  tried 
to  proselyte  us  by  main  force? 

"We're  so  sorry.  We  never  serve  coffee.  It  has 
such  a  bad  effect  upon  the  nerves.  As  well  take  a 
drug.  Besides,  you  know,  we've  grown  to  like  the 
taste  of  Postum.  Really,  we  prefer  it.  You  can't 
tell  the  difference  if  I  pour  in  a  little  cream." 

They  couldn't  tell  the  difference,  but  we  could. 
And  like  martyred  children  taking  medicine,  we 
gulped  down  dutifully  the  concoction  they  had 
brewed.  Sometimes,  instead,  they  prided  them 
selves  upon  an  abstemiousness  in  sugar.  No  one  is 
more  relentless  than  he  who  has  never  had,  or  who 
has  extracted,  a  sweet  tooth.  They  were  quite 
boastful  as  they  told  us  that  they  never  kept  sugar 
in  the  house;  and  each  evening  at  dessert  they 
called  upon  us  to  pronounce  the  virtues  of  fruit 
stewed  in  its  own  juice.  We  did  so  with  greater 
fervour  because  that  afternoon  we  had  escaped  our 
gaolers  and,  on  a  furtive  trip  made  to  the  drug  store, 
had  satisfied  our  craving  with  a  marshmallow  sun 
dae  covered  with  thick  chocolate  fudge.  Now,  when 
we  play  hosts,  we  may  not  be  able  to  cater  to  the 
appetite  that  is  finicky;  and  if  we  fail,  we  have 
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excuse;  but  we  may  well  be  blamed  if  we  fail  to 
provide  the  customary  simple  staples.  Even  more 
culpable  are  we  if,  because  our  supply  is  meagre 
and  our  food  badly  cooked,  our  guests  rise  hungry 
from  our  board. 


ONE  OF  THE   FAMILY 

"You  see  we  don't  make  company  of  you.  We 
treat  you  as  one  of  the  family."  Have  we  not  often, 
in  the  nature  of  a  compliment,  been  given  that  as 
surance  by  our  hosts?  And  usually  we  responded 
to  the  friendly  warmth  that  it  implied  with  a  feeling 
of  relaxation  and  relief.  But  at  the  same  time,  if 
we  had  come  on  a  first  visit,  we  felt  a  reservation. 
We  knew  that  we  should  be  made  happy  or  uncom 
fortable  according  to  the  family  of  which  we  were 
made  one. 

If  it  proved  to  be  the  kind  which  we  best  liked  to 
visit,  it  meant  that  we  were  not  regarded  as  a  burden, 
and  that  in  no  stiff,  formal  sense  were  we  to  be  enter 
tained.  Not  that  we  had  to  entertain  ourselves, 
no  more,  at  least,  than  we  desired.  Our  hostess  had 
provided  duly  for  our  pleasure.  She  had  asked 
congenial  people  in  to  meet  us.  She  had  taken  us  to 
a  concert  and  the  theatre.  She  had  given  us  a  din 
ner  party,  had  taken  us  to  play  golf  at  the  country 
club,  or  on  a  drive  to  some  place  which  we  had  ex 
pressed  a  desire  to  see.  She  had  not  felt  that  she 
had  done  enough  by  offering  us  a  roof.  But  she 
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did  trust  our  ability  occasionally  to  do  without  her 
presence,  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  nice  books, 
nice  children,  shopping,  walks  about  the  country, 
or  explorations  in  the  city  streets.  We  were  not 
tied  to  apron  strings;  we  had  resources  in  ourselves. 
And  just  because  of  the  freedom  that  was  granted  us, 
we  had  the  happy  feeling  that  in  no  way  we  inter 
fered.  In  the  morning,  our  hostess  had  her  house 
hold  duties  to  attend  to,  and,  without  apologies,  she 
disappeared.  She  might  offer  us  the  chance  to  ac 
company  her  to  market  or  for  a  little  shopping.  Or 
we  might  help  her  to  arrange  the  flowers.  But  only 
if  we  liked.  She  did  not  have  us  on  her  mind.  Nor 
did  she  put  on  false  ceremonies  with  us.  If  it  was 
necessary,  she  assisted  with  the  housework,  did  the 
dusting,  helped  make  the  beds,  or  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  all  quite  unconcernedly  and  without  apolo 
gies  that  she  did  not  have  more  help.  The  meals 
which  she  provided  were  but  little  different  from  her 
usual  daily  fare.  She  knew  better  than  to  test  with 
long  course  dinners,  which  they  were  not  used  to,  the 
skill  and  patience  of  her  maids.  The  result  was 
that  they,  in  turn,  gave  no  evidence  of  being  driven. 
The  wheels  went  smoothly  and  we  knew  that  we  had 
not  interrupted  the  routine.  So,  when  the  noon  hour 
came  and  our  hostess  was  at  liberty,  she  was  herself 
unflurried.  In  fact,  she  was  glad  of  our  companion 
ship  and  ready  to  do  with  us  whatever  we  preferred. 
Sometimes  plans  had  already  been  made;  but,  save 
where  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  in 
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advance,  she  consulted  with  us  first  and  left  us  an 
open  choice.  No  hard-and-fast  schedule  was  pre 
sented  to  us  of  our  detailed  plans  throughout  the  day. 
Suggestions  were  made  with  alternatives.  We  might 
decide.  So  it  was  that  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were 
being  managed,  kept  in  tow.  Never,  moreover, 
did  she  let  us  feel  that  we  were  incommoding  other 
members  of  the  household.  For  them,  things  went  on 
much  the  same.  The  children  were  not  to  disturb  us, 
or  to  come  into  our  rooms  without  being  asked,  or  to 
bother  us  with  questions  or  with  games  when  we  were 
evidently  busy.  That  had  been  made  clear  before 
we  came.  But  it  was  not  required  that  they  should 
be  stiffly  and  uncomfortably  on  their  good  behaviour. 
They  could  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  had  every  day  when  they  were  well  behaved. 
Their  mother's  guest  was  not  represented  to  them  as 
a  dragon.  She  knew  that  when  children  were  seen 
they  were  also  heard.  So  they  took  our  presence 
naturally  with  some  curiosity,  but  above  all  with  a 
friendly  feeling  of  acceptance.  It  was  clear  that  we 
should  not  stop  their  fun,  and  who  knew  what  con 
tribution  we  might  make.  Our  host,  too,  never  let 
us  feel  that  we  were  in  the  way  or  that  he  resented 
not  having  his  wife  to  himself.  When  he  came  at 
night,  he  was  glad  to  find  us  there.  He  liked  having 
a  full  house.  If  we  wished  a  game  of  chess  or  check 
ers  after  dinner,  he  was  quite  delighted;  or  if  we 
were  interested  in  his  hobbies,  he  would  respond. 
But  it  really  did  not  matter,  he  did  not  compel  us 
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to  feign  eagerness.  If  no  one  was  coming  in  and 
there  were  no  plans  for  the  evening,  we  might  sit  and 
talk.  He  had  much  to  say  to  us.  In  regard  to  the 
children,  he  paid  us  the  compliment  of  asking  our 
advice  and  relying  on  our  interest.  In  many  mat 
ters  which  concerned  him  and  his  wife,  he  opened 
wide  the  doors  and  took  us  in.  Or  he  talked  politics 
without  flying  into  a  passion  at  our  own  peculiar 
views  and  without  laying  down  the  law.  What  in 
terested  him  most  was  what  we  thought  and  why. 
He  did  not  intimate  that  our  intellect  was  quite  in 
ferior  because  our  opinion  differed  from  his  own. 
But,  best  of  all,  though  we  were  allowed  to  share 
confidences  with  him  and  his  wife,  we  were  shielded 
from  all  knowledge  that  was  disagreeable.  Just  as 
the  maids  were  never  reprimanded  in  our  presence 
and  the  children  never  punished,  our  hosts  did  not 
make  us  presents  of  their  bickerings  and  quarrels, 
or,  worse  yet,  call  on  us  to  take  sides.  What  differ 
ences  they  had,  were  settled  out  of  earshot  and  be 
hind  closed  doors.  Of  their  domestic  life,  we  saw 
only  the  comfortable  and  happy  side. 

But  being  made  one  of  the  family  might  be  other 
wise  interpreted.  Hosts  we  have  met  who  used  the 
phrase  to  cloak  their  laziness,  and  who  felt  that, 
by  considering  us  as  members  of  the  household,  they 
had  rid  themselves  of  any  further  obligation.  They 
need  make  no  effort,  they  need  not  even  bother  to  be 
sure  we  were  amused.  A  fine  shirking  of  responsi 
bility,  if  rightly  used,  and  if  the  proper  playground 
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has  been  provided  for  us.  Give  us  the  right  kind  of 
library,  of  garden,  of  countryside,  and  we  will  not 
wish  for  entertainment  from  outside.  But  a  strain 
is  sometimes  placed  upon  our  ingenuity  when  we  are 
asked  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  a  house  quite 
barren  of  resources  and  with  people  quite  too  busy 
and  too  flurried  to  give  a  moment  to  their  guests. 
They,  themselves,  are  occupied  with  the  responsibili 
ties  of  daily  tasks.  But  we,  who  have  no  duties 
to  enliven  us,  write  notes  as  though  it  were  our  favour 
ite  pastime,  knit,  turn  in  default  of  books  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or  go  out  for  a  stroll. 
After  lunch,  we  take  a  nap.  Again  we  read  and  sew, 
have  dinner,  converse  for  a  short  while  with  our  hosts, 
and  find  ten  o'clock  late  bedtime.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  profoundly  bored.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  become  one  of  the  family  by  being 
made  a  sacrifice  to  egotism.  We  are  offered  up  upon 
the  altar  of  their  daily  life.  In  this  case,  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  appropriate  and  sympathetic  com 
ment,  not  on  its  interesting  and  general  phases,  but 
upon  the  petty  problems  which  the  day  brings  forth. 
Not  on  the  high  cost  of  living  and  its  causes,  but  on  the 
local  price  of  eggs;  not  on  the  new  rent  laws,  but  on 
their  own  landlord's  raise;  not  on  the  objections  to 
the  Plumb  plan,  but  on  the  new  increase  for  the 
special  commutation  ticket;  not  on  the  labour  ques 
tion,  but  on  the  impertinent  demand  of  the  new  maid. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  new  theories  of  educa 
tion.  It  is  more  important  that  we  show  our  appre- 
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elation  of  Tommy's  last  report.  As  one  of  the  family 
we  are  asked  to  sit  on  the  domestic  axle  and  to  forget 
the  larger  revolutions  of  the  wheel  that  take  in  the 
world  outside.  Or,  sometimes,  being  accepted  into 
the  fold  is  tantamount  to  accepting — and  without 
demur — all  its  customs  and  routine.  If  our  hosts  on 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  at  eleven,  they  do  not 
ask  us  if  we  are  early  risers  or  tell  us  that  we  may 
sustain  ourselves  upon  a  glass  of  milk.  If  they  have 
no  evening  Sunday  meal  they  let  us  go  supperless 
to  bed.  If  they  take  long  walks,  they  do  not  ques 
tion  our  powers  of  endurance,  but  let  us  trail  breath 
lessly  in  their  wake.  If  they  like  bridge,  they  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  wish  to  make  a  fourth.  Ten 
o'clock  is  their  own  bedtime.  We  are  wide  awake 
but,  at  the  stroke,  they  arise  and  begin  to  put  out  the 
lights.  Or  they  never  go  upstairs  till  half-past  twelve, 
and  we  must  manage  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  though 
we  are  blinking  and  painfully  suppressing  yawns. 
They  do  not  even  see  our  weariness.  Their  habits 
have  grown  too  rigid  to  be  altered  by  consideration 
of  a  guest. 

But  irksome  as  these  forms  of  adoption  are,  there 
were  others  more  unpleasant,  especially  when  our 
hosts  felt  that,  because  of  long  acquaintanceship, 
they  had  license  to  be  rude.  Company  manners  they 
had,  of  course,  when  they  went  out.  They  wished 
to  make  a  good  appearance  before  the  world  and 
would  not  think  of  going  slipshod.  But  we  did  not 
count;  and  since  courtesy  was  awkward  and  con- 
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straining  in  the  house,  they  took  it  off  when  they  got 
home,  like  too  tight  shoes.  They  undressed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  loose  informality  of  negligee  and  dressing 
gown  when  they  wished  for  comfort.  If  they  thought 
at  all,  they  were  sure  we  would  not  mind;  we  might 
do  the  same  ourselves.  So  it  was  that  without  so 
much  as  an  "excuse  me"  they  read  their  letters  at 
the  breakfast  table,  assumed  possession  of  the  paper, 
and,  in  their  absorption,  forgot  that  we  might  like  to 
hear  the  news.  Sometimes  they  were  so  occupied 
in  spooning  cereal  for  the  younger  children,  or  so  busy 
teaching  table  manners,  that  they  forgot  to  ask  us  if 
we  would  like  a  second  helping.  They  did  not  even 
listen  to  our  occasional  remarks.  The  children,  more 
over,  resented  being  sharply  scolded  in  our  presence, 
and  looked  up  at  us  with  round,  reproachful  eyes. 
Their  parents  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  their  morn 
ing  mood.  If  it  was  morose,  they  did  not  converse. 
If  it  was  peevish,  they  found  fault.  The  toast  was 
burned,  the  eggs  were  over-boiled.  Worse,  if  it  was 
combative,  they  argued  with  each  other,  and  as  we 
sat  in  uncomfortable  silence,  wishing  that  we  were 
invisible  or,  better  yet,  removed,  they  referred  their 
quarrel  to  us  as  a  referee.  We  were  glad  to  fold  our 
napkins  on  that  meal.  But,  as  we  rose  to  leave,  our 
hostess  remembered  an  omission  of  the  maid's,  often 
something  which  she  had  failed  to  do  for  us,  and  rep 
rimanded  her  before  us.  In  the  library,  when  we 
returned  to  it,  our  host  was  lounging  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair.  He  did  not  get  up.  He  gave  no 
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sign  of  acknowledging  our  presence.  When  our 
hostess  proposed  to  him  that  he  take  us  later  for  a 
ride,  he  was  frankly  grudging.  On  the  whole,  we 
were  more  fortunate  if  he  refused.  He  would  be  sure 
to  find  the  day  too  hot,  the  roads  too  crowded.  The 
mixture  would  not  be  right,  or  the  brakes  not  work 
ing.  Or,  if  he  had  recovered  his  good  temper,  his  wife 
found  fault  with  his  driving  or  the  roads  he  chose. 
But  things  did  not  go  much  better  if  we  stayed  at 
home.  The  children,  badly  trained,  swarmed  over 
us  without  rebuke.  We  tried  to  tell  them  stories, 
we  drew  pictures  of  endless  moo-cows;  but  if  we 
stopped  a  second  to  catch  our  breath  or  to  renew 
our  energy,  we  were  bombarded,  not  with  requests, 
but  with  vociferous  demands.  "Tell  another  story. 
Draw  another  moo-cow."  It  was  more  difficult  to 
stop  than  to  go  on.  And  so  far  from  being  rescued  by 
their  mother,  our  hostess  seemed  pleased  to  see  us 
struggling  in  the  melee,  told  us  that  we  had  a  way 
with  children;  that  with  us,  surprisingly,  they  lost 
their  shyness.  Knowing  that  we  should  be  awak 
ened  by  a  rough-and-tumble  in  the  morning,  we  were 
thankful  when  they  went  to  bed.  But  far  worse 
yet — indeed,  the  worst  trial  for  any  guest — we  were 
often  made  the  receptacle  of  reproaches  and  too 
intimate  complaints.  Were  we  alone  with  our 
hostess,  she  sought  relief  by  telling  us  the  details  of 
her  husband's  selfishness,  his  meanness  in  regard  to 
her  allowance,  his  injustice  to  her  efforts,  his  failure 
to  get  on.  Or,  if  she  were  occupied  and  he  caught 
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us  alone  and  off  our  guard,  he  made  his  plea  for 
sympathy  by  a  request  for  aid. 

"  You're  such  old  friends.  Can't  you  give  Helen  a 
tip  about  her  clothes?  There's  no  reason  for  her  to 
look  dowdy.  Other  women  manage  to  look  neat."  Or, 
"I  wish  you'd  put  in  a  friendly  word  to  Helen 
about  her  extravagance.  She  seems  to  think  that 
money  has  no  value.  We  don't  begin  to  live  within 
our  means."  Or,  "Helen  has  no  idea  of  discipline. 
Listen  to  that  racket.  The  children  are  always  on 
the  rampage.  And  she  can  never  keep  a  maid." 

Intimacies  which  should  never  have  been  confided 
to  us  we  were  forced  to  share,  and  to  escape  embar 
rassment  and  shameful  knowledge,  we  sought  refuge 
in  our  rooms. 

So  when  we  have  guests  whom  we  ask  affably  to 
join  the  family,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  but 
giving  them  their  freedom.  Except  as  it  means 
that,  it  is  a  pleasant  fiction.  It  may  turn  to  sordid 
realism,  if  we  are  not  careful,  if  we  interpret  it  as 
meaning  license  to  ourselves.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
expect  our  guests  to  take  it  literally.  We  should  be 
angry  if  they  failed  in  courtesy  or  took  liberties,  if 
they  seemed  bored  with  our  society,  tried  to  discipline 
our  children,  gave  orders  to  our  maids,  made  com 
ments  on  the  way  we  ran  our  house.  Neither,  then, 
must  we  take  liberties  with  them.  The  supposition 
is,  of  course,  that  we  are  a  happy  household,  well 
adjusted,  that  the  children  have  nice  manners,  that 
we,  their  parents,  are  in  accord.  But  before  our 
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guests  our  behaviour  must  be,  if  anything,  more  per 
fect.  Because  of  their  position  they  are  helpless. 
Whatever  happens,  they  may  not  complain.  Our 
duty,  then,  is  as  protectors.  We  must  shield  them, 
stand  between  them  and  all  discomfort,  whether 
physical  or  mental.  We  must  let  no  unpleasantness 
occur. 

THE   PARTING  GUEST 

Above  all,  when  the  day  comes  for  departure,  we 
shall  make  it  easy  for  our  guests  to  leave.  Not  that 
we  shall  speed  them;  we  shall  be  careful  not  to 
talk  to  them  too  much  of  our  next  visitors  or  of  our 
plans  that  wait  upon  their  own  exit.  Whatever  we 
may  feel,  we  must  give  them  no  sense  of  our  release 
or  let  them  think  that,  once  they  go,  we  shall  thank 
fully  return  to  our  routine.  "That's  over  with," 
instead  of  real  regret.  We  like,  ourselves,  the  con 
sciousness  that  we  have  left  a  gap  behind  us  and  that 
we  shall  be  missed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
not  retard  our  friends.  No  pressure  put  upon  them 
to  stay  a  few  days  longer.  Better  to  ask  them  to 
repeat  their  visit  and  let  them  go  on  the  day  set. 
Above  all,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  make  their 
journey  easy.  We  will  have  time  tables  handy 
and  make  plans  for  their  connections,  order  a  con 
veyance  for  them  and  see  to  their  bags.  If  their 
trip  is  long,  we  will  offer  to  provide  a  lunch.  Above 
all,  we  will  allow  them  ample  time  to  reach  the 
.station  and  to  check  their  trunks.  No  flurried 
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moments  waiting  for  the  cab  or  car,  no  frantic  and 
last-moment  orders,  no  breathless  nervous  drive  and 
arrival  as  the  train  pulls  in.  Better  to  wait  ten 
minutes  on  the  platform  and  have  a  comfortable  last 
chat.  Moreover,  when  seen  from  a  car  window,  a 
farewell  greeting  is  a  more  sharp  inducement  to  re 
peat  a  visit  than  the  sight  of  a  retreating  back. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  GUEST  WHO  Is  REINVITED 

"She  answered  by  return  of  post 
The  invitation  of  her  host. 
She  caught  the  train  she  said  she  would 
And  changed  at  junctions  that  she  should. 
She  brought  a  small  and  lightish  box 
And  keys  belonging  to  the  locks. 
Food  rich  and  rare  she  did  not  beg 
But  ate  the  boiled  and  scrambled  egg. 
When  offered  lukewarm  tea  she  drank  it 
And  did  not  crave  the  extra  blanket. 
Nor  extra  pillow  for  her  head. 
She  seemed  to  like  the  spare-room  bed. 
She  brought  her  own  self -filling  pen, 
And  always  went  to  bed  by  ten. 
She  left  no  little  things  behind 
But  stories  new  and  gossip  kind." 

— THE  SPECTATOR. 

BUT  what  of  our  guests?  For  the  last  twenty 
pages  we  have  been  growing  restive,  while  forced 
to  scutinize  our  faults  as  hosts.  We  admit  that,  at 
times,  we  have  been  negligent,  at  other  times  ob 
trusive;  that  we  have  been  lacking  more  than  once 
in  consideration  and  in  tact.  But  what  of  our 
guests?  To  most  of  them,  of  course,  we  have  re 
newed  our  invitations  the  more  eagerly  because  of 
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the  pleasant  memories  which  they  have  left  behind. 
Still,  there  have  been  one  or  two  who  have  left  re 
membrances  less  pleasant.  And  when  the  opportun 
ity  occurred  again  of  offering  hospitality,  we  delayed 
our  proffer.  We  would  wait,  we  told  ourselves, 
until  we  were  more  rested,  felt  more  up  to  it,  in  other 
words,  until  we  were  obliged. 

Not,  we  insist,  that  we  are  inhospitable.  We 
have  a  dozen  friends  whom  we  should  welcome  so 
long  as  we  had  a  place  to  tuck  them  in.  Moreover, 
we  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  both  John's  and 
Eleanor's  visits  the  last  time  they  came.  They  were 
each  old  friends.  We  wanted  them  to  come  to 
gether.  There  was  so  much  to  talk  over,  so  much  to 
see,  so  much  to  do.  Yet,  now,  what  we  best  remem 
ber  of  their  stay  is  the  let-down  when  they  left,  the 
sense  of  freedom  and  release.  We  ourselves  had 
time  then  to  rest  and  to  catch  up.  Our  children, 
who  had  bothered  us  by  seeming  spoiled  and  trou 
blesome,  became  docile  as  little  lambs.  Our  maids, 
who  had  threatened  to  leave,  were  suddenly  content 
and  pacified.  The  house, .  whose  workings  just  a 
little  while  before  had  seemed  so  complicated,  now 
ran  itself.  Was  it  simply  that  we  were  incapable  of 
adding  host  to  other  duties?  of  managing  the  extra 
cares  of  hospitality  with  the  day's  routine?  If 
so,  we  had  every  right  to  be  ashamed.  Still,  we  could 
not  help  feeling,  no  matter  with  what  candour  we 
might  view  ourselves,  that  a  little  of  the  fault  lay 
with  our  guests. 
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What  made  the  difference  between  these  two  and 
those  other  guests  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome? 
So  many  things,  some  big,  some  little,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

THE  MANNER  OF  RESPONSE 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  used  to  graciousness  and 
promptness  accorded  to  our  notes  of  invitation. 
There  is  something  in  the  quick  response  of  Patty 
Southerland  that  makes  us  feel  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  will  arrive.  No  doubt  about  it,  it  is  not 
obligation,  but  real  expectation  that  makes  her  want 
to  come.  George  Palmer  has  a  pleasant  way  of  re 
calling  his  last  visit — a  happy  stay  with  us  which  he 
is  eager  to  repeat.  Of  course,  he  wouldn't  think  of 
missing  it.  He  is  delighted  to  be  counted  in.  Beth 
Minor  has  her  own  way  of  assuring  us  of  her  anticipa 
tion.  She  has  been  hoping  we  might  ask  her.  Noth 
ing  could  be  nicer  than  coming  to  us  for  three  days. 
One  and  all,  they  give  us  the  feeling,  comfortable, 
even  though  we  take  it  in  part  as  friendly  flattery, 
that  they  think  it  a  privilege  to  stop  beneath  our 
roof.  A  privilege,  moreover,  that  is  worthy  of  ac 
ceptance  by  return  of  post. 

Not  so  Eleanor  and  John.  And  yet  how  warmly 
we  had  written  them.  No  scrappy  little  note  of  after 
thought  and  hurry,  and  sent  so  far  ahead  of  the  date 
set  that  we  made  clear  our  disappointment  if  we 
found  them  engaged.  And  with  what  result?  John, 
to  be  sure,  had  answered  in  good  time.  But  he  had 
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had  to  excuse  himself  for  dictating  from  the  office 
what  should  have  been  a  personal  note.  Still,  though 
it  was  not  usual,  we  found  excuse  for  such  a  breach. 
He  was  a  busy  man;  and  the  main  fact  after  all  was 
that  we  should  have  him  with  us.  We  might  expect 
him  surely  on  the  five  o'clock.  As  for  Eleanor,  a 
week  slipped  by  before  we  heard  from  her,  a  week 
during  which  we  wondered  if  our  letter  had  mis 
carried,  or  if  she  were  out  of  town.  No  fun  without 
a  foursome.  If  she  failed  us,  it  might  be  too  late 
to  replace  her.  Should  we  risk  an  impoliteness 
and  repeat  the  invitation,  or,  more  expeditious, 
should  we  call  her  up?  Something  must  be  the 
trouble.  It  could  not  be  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
risk  acceptance  before  she  knew  what  else  there  was 
to  offer;  that  she  was  just  holding  off.  Then,  at  the 
last  moment,  we  had  received  a  note,  gay  and  care 
free,  quite  without  apologies,  telling  us  that  she 
would  be  delighted  to  accept. 

A  CHANGE  IN  PLANS 

All  of  our  other  friends,  moreover,  are  punctilious 
in  letting  us  know  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and,  where 
they  can,  make  use  of  the  suggested  train.  If  there 
is  need  of  alteration,  they  telephone  or  telegraph  to 
remove  all  inconvenience  and  to  inform  us  of  a  change 
in  plans. 

Eleanor,  having  found  that  she  could  catch  a 
local,  had  anticipated  our  arrival;  she  had  telephoned 
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us  from  the  station  that  she  was  down  there  waiting 
for  us,  and  waiting  rather  fretfully,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  her  tone  of  voice.  Unreasonable  of  her, 
yet  somehow  she  made  us  feel  that  we  had  failed 
as  hosts.  And  even  when  we  found  her,  pacing  the 
platform's  length,  we  could  not  at  once  relieve  her 
tedium.  Ten  minutes  yet  till  there  arrived  the 
train  she  should  have  taken,  the  train  on  which  we 
were  expecting  John.  In,  at  length,  it  drew,  deposited 
its  passengers,  and  pulled  slowly  out.  On  every 
side  about  us  there  were  words  of  greeting  and  of 
welcome;  but  amohg  the  thinning  groups  we  could 
not  find  our  guest.  No  conclusion  but  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  he  had  been  prevented.  No  further 
chance  of  him  for  a  whole  hour.  Should  we  go  off 
for  a  drive  and  then  return?  Eleanor  settled  the 
question  for  us  by  coming  to  a  sharp  conclusion. 

"Let's  go  home.  It's  his  own  fault.  He'll  know 
you  met  him  when  he  should  have  been  there.  Why 
not  let  him  taxi  up?" 

But  first  there  was  the  question  of  her  luggage 
to  attend  to,  a  matter  not  always  easy  of  arrange 
ment  since  we  depended  on  the  whim  of  local  men. 
Our  other  guests  were  always  quick  to  see  the  diffi 
culties  of  securing  a  prompt  service,  and  left  mat 
ters  in  our  hands.  If  their  trunks  were  to  arrive  by 
dinnertime  so  much  the  better.  But,  if  later,  they 
could  manage  with  their  bags.  It  was  quite  all  right. 
When,  however,  we  explained  to  Eleanor  that  the 
expressman  had  departed,  that  it  was  after  hours, 
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she  looked  a  little  rueful.  We  knew  how  best  frocks 
had  a  way  of  looking  when  left  standing  in  one's 
trunk.  Was  there  really  no  one  else?  What  a  funny 
little  spot  we  lived  in!  She'd  never  seen  a  place 
where  you  couldn't  get  things  done  if  you  offered  a 
sufficient  bribe.  We  had  a  picture  of  old  Child's 
face  if  she  sought  him  out  with  such  inducements. 
"No,  siree,"  he'd  tell  her;  "when  he  quit  for  supper, 
he  was  through."  Fearing  an  altercation  that  would 
endanger  our  own  amicable  relations,  we  decided 
ourselves  to  convey  the  smaller  trunk  and  take  the 
risk  to  springs  and  paint.  Even  that  was  taken  as  a 
half  concession.  Clearly,  it  was  remissness  on  our 
parts  that  left  the  larger  trunk  still  setting  on  the 
station  floor. 

At  last  we  were  off.  "Nice  country,  isn't  it?" 
Eleanor  had  assured  us,  as  we  plunged  into  a  leafy 
road  that  gave  glimpses  here  and  there  of  fertile 
valleys  and  of  rolling  hills.  We  smiled  with  pleasure 
at  this  appreciation  of  our  landscape.  It  was  the 
kind  of  comment  we  were  used  to.  But  not  yet 
were  we  bored  by  it  from  our  visitors.  It  was  still 
the  kind  of  comment  that  we  liked.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
compliment,  which,  in  a  silly  way  we  had,  we  took  as 
personal.  It  showed  appreciation  of  our  choice. 

And  then,  unfortunately  for  our  pride  and  peace  of 
mind,  we  heard  her  pursue. 

"Ideal,  I  should  think,  in  spring  and  autumn.  But 
in  summer — take  a  day  like  to-day  with  the  wind  off 
shore — isn't  it  a  little  hot?  Perhaps  it's  simply 
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that  I've  just  got  back  from  Maine.  There  I  couldn't 
go  anywhere  without  a  coat.  And  the  air  was  so 
invigorating.  You  know,  it  makes  you  feel  alert 
and  keen.  This,  of  course,  is  soothing.  I'll  get  used 
to  it.  But  now  I  could  go  straight  to  sleep."  A 
pause,  and  then,  "Perhaps  it's  just  the  peaceful  land 
scape.  It's  not  so  spectacular  as  it  is  farther  up  the 
coast  where  you  get  the  ocean,  but  very  pleasant  all 
the  same." 

And  before  we  knew  it,  we,  who  were  so  contented 
with  our  simple  life,  so  pleased  with  our  surround 
ings,  were  putting  forward  our  best  foot.  Actually, 
we  were  apologizing  before  unconscious  condescen 
sion,  and  explaining,  quite  as  though  it  needed  it, 
the  merits  of  our  place.  It  was  with  real  misgivings 
that  we  drew  up  before  our  house.  We  had  so 
wanted  her  to  see  it  and  to  find  it  charming.  But 
if  she  was  going  to  patronize  it,  we  should  hurry  her 
indoors. 

"Let's  have  some  tea."  We  led  her  to  the  living 
room,  where  the  table  had  been  placed  before  the 
hearth.  How  comfortable  it  looked!  No  question 
but  that  on  a  small  income  we  had  produced  an  air 
of  hominess  and  ease.  As  we  took  our  place  and 
set  the  kettle  to  a  merry  boiling,  we  felt  reassured. 

To  Eleanor,  in  contrast,  it  was  apparently  a  room 
in  which  she  happened  to  be  placed.  Again  a  per 
functory  "How  charming,"  as  she  undid  her  wraps. 
That  was  the  most  she  could  bestow.  Not  one  com 
ment  on  our  selection  of  a  background,  no  praise  of 
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the  chintz  curtains  which  we  had  hurried  to  get  up 
before  she  came.  Not  a  glance  at  books  and  pictures. 
If  Martha  had  been  there  she  would  have  given  us  a 
sense  of  pride  in  our  accomplishment.  But  Eleanor's 
sole  interest  lay  in  the  sipping  of  her  tea. 

Charles,  our  husband,  in  the  meantime,  had  dashed 
back  to  the  station.  It  seemed  discourteous,  really, 
to  let  Jack  make  his  way  up  alone.  Not  long  after 
his  departure  there  was  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  the 
thump  of  a  heavy  bag,  and  there  before  us  stood  our 
other  guest.  How  did  he  get  there?  Oh,  some 
friends  had  given  him  a  lift.  Far  more  pleasant  mo 
toring.  He'd  meant  to  telegraph,  but  there  really 
wasn't  time.  He  knew  he  would  not  bother  us  when 
he  failed  to  show  up  at  the  station.  What,  Charles 
had  gone  to  meet  him?  Now  that  really  was  too 
bad.  As  he  remembered  it,  it  was  quite  a  run. 
Then,  whatever  concern  he  felt  vanished  with  its 
utterance;  for  seeing  Eleanor,  who  had  brightened 
at  his  coming,  he  was  soon  launched  in  talk.  How 
nice  to  find  her.  If  he  had  known  he  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  her  company,  he  would  have 
come  by  train.  Only  when  he  heard  a  car  draw  up 
before  the  house  was  he  reminded  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  needless  effort. 

"There's  old  Charles  now."  He  made  for  the 
front  door.  "I'll  go  out  and  give  him  a  surprise." 

So  far,  our  guests  were  delinquent  but  in  trivial 
matters,  where  the  omission  of  a  courtesy  resulted 
only  in  slight  inconvenience  or  a  mildly  injured  pride. 
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Had  we  later  found  them  thoughtful  and  appreciative, 
we  should  not  have  given  such  small  breaches  in 
their  manners  second  thought.  But  before  an 
evening  passed  we  could  not  help  noticing  a  lack  of 
carefulness  and  of  consideration  that  increased 
steadily  through  a  visit  of  some  days. 

JUDGMENT  BELOW   STAIRS 

For  example,  our  other  guests,  seeing  that  we  ran 
our  household  simply,  were  careful  not  to  make 
exactions,  not  to  increase  the  burdens  or  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  duties  of  the  maids.  We  did 
not  expect  them  to  care  for  their  own  rooms,  and  yet 
how  much  they  helped  by  neatness.  Before  they 
came  down  in  the  morning,  they  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  put  everything  to  rights.  Their  clothes  were 
hung  up  in  the  closet,  their  boots  and  slippers  put 
away.  The  toilet  articles  were  arranged  upon  the 
bureau,  immaculate  and  tidy.  A  simple  matter 
to  walk  in  and  make  their  beds  and  do  the  daily 
sweeping.  Moreover,  they  were  always  prompt 
about  their  meals,  particularly  breakfast.  They 
knew  how  smoothness  depended  on  a  regular  routine 
and  they  fell  in  with  our  schedule  promptly.  But, 
more  than  that,  they  were  appreciative  of  all  service 
and  rewarded  it  with  graciousness  and  words  of 
thanks.  Often,  in  fact,  when  they  had  left,  we  had 
been  volunteered  the  information  by  the  cook  or 
waitress  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  such  a  pleasant  gentle- 
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man,  Mrs.  Southerland  such  a  nice  lady,  that  they 
hoped  they'd  come  again.  Real  tribute  to  their 
manners  coming  from  such  source! 

When  Eleanor  and  John  had  left,  we  noticed  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  our  two  domestics  change 
from  sullenness,  almost  rebellion,  to  relief.  We  did 
not  blame  them;  they  had  cause.  Time  and  again, 
in  straightening  up  our  guest  rooms,  the  maid  had 
called  us  to  her  rescue.  Would  we  please  come? 
What  should  she  do  with  this  or  that?  And  in  we 
had  walked  to  find  the  whole  place  in  confusion. 
Eleanor,  in  particular,  was  culprit.  Her  evening 
dress  was  flung  upon  one  chair,  a  blouse  was  draped 
upon  another.  Her  negligee  and  nightdress  lay 
helter-skelter  on  the  bed.  Boots  and  slippers  were 
wherever  she  had  kicked  them  off.  And  upon  the 
bureau,  a-drift  with  powder,  lay  an  odd  confusion 
of  nets  and  veils  entangled  with  her  hairpins  and  her 
scissors.  Worse  yet,  since  it  might  so  easily  have  been 
lost  and  the  maid  been  blamed  for  theft,  she  had  left 
exposed  among  the  tangle  a  pin  and  pendant  of 
some  value.  It  was  these  that  our  trusted  Julia 
requested  us  to  put  in  some  safe  place.  John's  sins 
were  rather  those  of  a  careless  smoker.  Should  the 
maid  change  the  fresh  blotter  on  the  desk,  now  be 
grimed  with  ashes?  What  about  that  burned  hole 
in  the  coverlid?  And  on  the  table  was  a  gouge  made 
by  a  stub.  And  he,  too,  had  a  way  of  leaving  money 
carelessly  about.  We  did  what  we  could,  at  least 
removed  responsibility.  We  knew,  however,  quite 
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as  though  she  had  informed  us,  what  a  burden  Julia 
found  her  daily  bout  with  chaos. 


SPOKING  THE  WHEELS 

Scarcely  once,  moreover,  had  there  been  a  meal  on 
time.  Eleanor,  to  be  sure,  had  frankly  asked  to 
have  her  breakfast  sent  up  to  her  room — a  request 
which  was  in  the  end  time-saving.  But  John,  who 
had  told  us  he  dressed  quickly,  that  it  never  took  him 
twenty  minutes,  arrived  to  find  us  seated  out  of  des 
peration,  the  toast  soggy,  and  the  coffee  cold.  With 
ill-concealed  impatience  he  sat  waiting  for  a  fresh 
supply.  Once  it  arrived,  he  sat  dawdling  with  his 
morning  paper,  reading  it  between  his  sips  and 
mouthfuls.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he  arose. 
And,  as  though  with  malice  aforethought,  he  and 
Eleanor  seemed  to  choose  the  lunch-hour  as  a  time 
for  disappearance.  All  the  morning  they  had  sat 
about,  refusing  our  suggestions  of  a  game  of  golf,  a 
walk,  sea-bathing.  Then,  when,  with  luncheon 
placed  upon  the  table,  we  went  out  to  find  them, 
we  faced  an  empty  landscape  or  caught  them  disap 
pearing  and  too  late  for  hallooing  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  At  two-thirty,  or  thereabouts,  they  would 
return  and  beg  for  sustenance.  They  were  simply 
ravenous.  They  had  not  guessed  it  was  so  late. 
Even  at  dinner,  though  we  gave  them  a  half-hour  to 
dress,  they  could  not  be  punctual.  John  had  stopped 
to  write  a  letter,  something  quite  important.  Eleanor 
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had  intended  to  take  just  a  five-minutes'  rest.  They 
were  each  dismayed  when  they  had  seen  the  clock. 
To  us  it  did  not  matter,  but  we  knew  that,  in  the 
kitchen,  there  would  be  dishwashing  and  cleaning  up 
till  after  ten  o'clock. 

There  were  favours,  too,  requested  of  the  maids, 
sometimes  quite  without  our  cognizance;  sometimes 
asked  through  us.  Though  we  hesitated  to  add 
these  tasks  as  extra  duties,  we  found  them  somewhat 
difficult  to  refuse.  Would  the  cook — Eleanor  had 
made  her  way  alone  into  the  kitchen — mind  giving 
her  some  crackers  and  a  cup  of  tea  to  stay  her  ap 
petite  till  lunch?  Might  she  have  a  cup  of  cocoa  in 
the  morning  ?  She  did  not  take  coffee.  Hot  bread  for 
breakfast  was  so  fattening  that,  if  it  was  not  too  much 
trouble,  she  would  like  a  piece  of  toast.  And  would 
we  mind — really,  it  wouldn't  take  her  five  minutes — 
asking  Julia  to  press  out  her  skirt?  Below  stairs, 
we  knew  there  was  already  much  confusion.  Good 
nature  had  been  imposed  upon  too  far  by  needless 
extras.  Tempers  had  been  ruffled  by  delay.  The 
works  were  running  badly,  the  machinery  was  all 
askew.  Thus,  where  we  could  forestall  direct  de 
mands,  we  performed  these  services  ourselves. 

Since  both  maids  had  always  shown  their  willing 
ness  to  wait  upon  our  guests,  we  knew  that  some 
other  reason  than  increased  exertion  caused  their 
irritation  and  their  failure  in  response.  In  the 
manner  of  their  treatment,  we  concluded,  lay  the 
fault.  Let  any  one  remark  on  Anna's  cooking,  and 
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she  would  exert  herself  even  to  the  point  of  making 
waffles,  which  she  gave  the  family  only  as  a  celebra 
tion  and  a  treat.  Nothing  was  too  much  trouble 
with  appreciation  as  a  spur  to  pride.  Let  any  one 
treat  Julia  with  a  friendly  kindliness,  and  she  would 
run  and  trot.  It  was  only  when  their  position  in  the 
household  was  quite  overlooked,  when  they  had 
been  made  to  feel  their  place  by  arrogance  or  by  in 
difference,  that  each  mounted  her  high  horse.  ;"E's 
that  lazy,"  we  caught  one  of  them  murmuring, 
"that  'e  can'tget  out  a  good-morning,  and  so  'igh-and- 
mighty,  'e  can't  give  a  work  of  thanks."  No  use 
rebuking.  Justice,  in  the  court  of  courtesy,  would 
give  a  verdict  to  their  side. 

THE   SOCIAL  CONTRACT 

Different  only  in  kind — though  they  had  ex 
pressed  themselves  less  frankly — had  been  the  atti 
tude  held  by  our  neighbouring  friends.  As  a  rule, 
they  liked  our  guests,  looked  forward  to  their  visits, 
reminded  us  that  it  was  time  we  had  them,  put  their 
own  places  and  possessions  quite  at  their  disposal,  en 
tertained  them,  asked  them  in  informally  to  dinner  or 
to  tea.  Patty  was  only  in  the  house  five  minutes  be 
fore  she  had  a  host  of  calls.  Let  news  go  abroad  that 
George  Palmer  would  be  with  us,  and  there  was  jubi 
lant  rejoicing  in  which  everyone  took  part.  Special 
pleasures  were  reserved  for  Beth,  picnics  put  off,  an  in 
formal  dance  deferred  until  we  should  have  her  with 
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us.  So  well  liked  were  they  by  one  and  all  that  our 
difficulty  lay  in  keeping  them  a  little  to  ourselves. 
But  when  John  and  Eleanor  had  gone,  there  were  but 
polite  perfunctory  questions.  "Had  they  left?"  our 
neighbours  asked.  They  had  enjoyed  so  much  meet 
ing  them.  This,  they  said,  without  one  trace  of  en 
thusiasm  in  their  tone  of  voice. 

And  we  knew  the  reason  why.  We  had  only  to 
think  of  the  small  dinner  we  had  given  that  these  two 
house  guests  might  meet  and  know  our  friends. 
Despite  our  efforts  and  prevision  it  had  gone  wrong 
from  the  start.  Knowing  Eleanor's  capacity  to 
startle,  we  had  warned  her  that  it  was  to  be  quite 
simple;  that  we  ourselves  should  wear  a  low-cut 
summer  frock.  And  to  our  amazement,  she  had 
burst  upon  our  guests,  a  glittering  vision,  making 
them,  perhaps,  feel  dowdy  and  uncomfortable  by  her 
full  evening  dress.  Jack,  who  should  have  been 
on  deck  with  us  to  greet  and  welcome,  was  late  as 
usual;  and  when  at  length  Charles  was  forced  to  go 
in  search,  sent  word  that,  in  half  a  jiffy,  he  would  be 
down.  As  the  minutes  lengthened,  we  had  found 
our  small  talk  a  great  tax.  Our  mind  by  now  was  on 
the  little-necks,  floating  doubtless  in  their  half-shells, 
on  the  chops  fast  getting  dry  and  tough,  on  the 
souffle  that  inevitably  must  collapse.  And  with 
his  final  entrance  we  had  been  conscious  that  we 
had  a  little  hurried  introductions  in  our  prosaic 
effort  to  get  dinner  under  way. 

Doubtless,  it  had  been  only  we  ourselves  who  were 
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conscious  of  the  difference  made  by  twenty  minutes. 
Once  seated  at  the  table,  our  guests  were  soon  en 
gaged  in  animated  talk.  But  as  our  attention  had 
slipped  more  easily  from  our  duties  as  provider,  we 
had  found  ourselves  wondering,  if,  instead  of  general 
conversation,  it  was  not  our  resplendent  Eleanor  who 
held  the  floor.  How  sure  she  was  of  herself!  No 
doubt  a  valuable  asset.  But  mightn't  she  let  one 
of  the  other  women  vouchsafe  an  opinion?  There, 
Mrs.  Stokes  was  trying.  Several  times,  with  an 
eager  urgent  look,  she  had  made  a  false  start.  A 
pity,  for  her  thoughts  were  whimsical  and  clever. 
She  only  needed  half  a  chance.  Yet  scarcely  had 
she  made  a  comment  that  should  have  drawn  atten 
tion  before  Eleanor  had  flung  back  at  her  in  what  had 
seemed  to  us  a  tone  of  mental  condescension,  "Oh,  do 

you  really  think  so  ?    Now,  I've  always  thought 

And  away  again  she  went.  Charles  had  come  to  our 
rescue.  We  could  always  trust  him.  He  was  trying, 
in  his  own  kindly  fashion,  to  draw  out  Mrs.  Stokes, 
but  her  answer  to  him  was  perfunctory.  All  her  en 
thusiasm  had  vanished  with  her  snub.  And  had 
Eleanor  no  respect  for  other  people's  toes?  Cer 
tainly  she  was  careless  in  her  treading.  Mrs.  Rogers, 
who  had  six  children  of  whom  she  was  justly  proud, 
was  forced  to  hear  that  large  families  were  completely 
out  of  date.  Was  Mr.  Sears,  at  her  left,  really  a 
Democrat,  and  dared  to  say  so,  living  in  New  York? 
How  very  interesting!  She  had  thought  the  Demo 
cratic  identical  with  the  ignorant  vote.  To  know 
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that  there  were  some  gentlemen  in  the  party  was 
really  a  relief.  In  fact,  try  as  we  would  to  smooth 
things  over  and  to  lead  the  conversation  in  imper 
sonal  lines,  she  was  there  before  us.  We  could  only 
let  her  take  the  bit  between  her  teeth  and  give  her 
a  free  field.  John,  on  the  contrary,  looked  frankly 
bored.  Whenever,  in  an  effort  to  make  conversation, 
his  dinner  partner  tried  to  stimulate  his  interest  by 
remark  and  question,  he  responded  briefly  and  let 
the  subject  drop.  Apparently,  he  felt  no  obligation 
to  make  our  party  a  success. 

Nor  had  the  evening  gone  much  better,  though  it 
had  been  with  a  sense  of  inexpressible  relief  that  we 
had  risen  from  the  table  and  made  ready  to  play 
bridge.  Now,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
and  scant  opportunity  for  talk.  John  was  at  our 
table.  He  was  known  as  playing  a  good  hand.  True, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  who  fell  to  his  lot  as  partner,  played 
erratically;  but  so  did  we  ourselves.  On  the  whole, 
we  were  all  well  paired.  But,  by  the  end  of  the  first 
rubber,  we  discovered  that,  while  three  of  us  were 
playing  for  diversion,  John  was  out  to  win.  Let  any 
undue  interruption  occur  before  a  hand  and,  leaning 
forward  to  the  dealer, he  would  prod  him  with,  "Your 
make."  Moreover,  his  partner  he  confidently  ex 
pected  to  play  by  his  rules  and  to  keep  them,  hard 
and  fast.  Did  she  lead,  he  whipped  out  his  card  with 
confidence.  Did  he  lead  and  fail  to  get  response,  he 
showed  chagrin.  As  the  score  was  added  up,  he 
pointed  out  just  where  she  might  have  saved  a  trump 
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or  won  an  extra  trick.  In  short,  obviously  for  her 
benefit,  he  replayed  the  hand.  By  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  second  rubber,  Mrs.  Rogers  had  sug 
gested  pleasantly  that  we  start  off  with  new  partners, 
and  we  ourselves  were  conscious  of  the  strain. 

Eleanor,  it  seemed,  was  no  such  concentrated 
player.  From  the  next  table  we  heard  her  constant 
bantering  talk. 

"My  make.  Spades,  no  hearts.  You  don't 
mind,  do  you,  if  I  change  my  mind?  Really,  I 
looked  half  through  my  hand.  There,  that's  done. 
Partner,  I  rely  on  you  to  change  my  bid.  I'd  rather 
far  play  dummy.  Mr.  Lewis,  have  you  seen  Arabia? 
Yes,  a  movie.  Nothing  to  the  story.  Just  costumes 
and  scenes.  What,  it's  my  play?  Oh,  excuse  me. 
Did  you  say  spades  were  trumps?" 

By  ten  o'clock  our  guests,  who  usually  remained 
till  twelve,  decided  that  they  must  be  going;  it  was 
getting  late.  And  with  a  feeling  of  self-blame  and 
disappointment,  we  thanked  them  for  coming  and 
bade  them  a  good-night. 

One  or  two  of  the  ladies,  out  of  their  friendship  for 
us,  had  come  to  call  on  Eleanor  and  had  asked  her  to 
their  house.  Once,  at  a  visit  paid  her,  Eleanor  had 
sent  down  word  that  she  was  resting  and  begged 
to  be  excused.  At  another  time,  her  visitor  had 
seen  her  disappearing  to  the  garden  with  her  sewing 
and  her  books.  If,  returning  from  the  telephone, 
we  announced  an  invitation,  John  asked  us  frankly 
if  he  had  to  go;  he  would  so  much  rather  stay  at  home. 
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Talking  to  a  lot  of  women  in  whom  he  wasn't  in 
terested — there  was  not  much  to  that.  Apparently, 
they  felt  no  need  of  repaying  courtesy  with  corre 
sponding  courtesy.  Nor  did  they  acknowledge  as 
their  debt  to  us,  their  hosts,  the  necessity  of  treating 
with  interest  and  politeness  those  whom  they  met  in 
our  house.  First  and  foremost,  they  were  thinking  of 
themselves. 

NOT  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  CHILDREN 

Even  the  children  were  not  exempt  from  the 
disturbing  influence.  No  doubt,  their  escape  from 
all  the  rules  of  discipline  was  good  for  our  conceit. 
We  had  always  prided  ourselves  not  a  little  on  the 
friendliness  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  with  which 
they  met  our  guests.  They  were  hosts,  as  well.  They 
had  their  duties  of  running  errands  for  these  older 
people,  of  providing  in  some  small  way  for  their  com 
fort,  of  meeting  interest  with  an  interested  response. 
They  were  not  forward,  but  as  Beth  or  George  had 
gained  their  confidence,  we  had  been  glad  to  see 
that  they  had  felt  that  there  was  no  bar  to  friendship 
or  enjoyment  in  the  mere  difference  of  years.  Time 
and  again,  we  had  come  into  the  library  to  find  them 
chatting  naturally,  making  confidence  of  their  en 
thusiasms,  inviting  their  elders,  a  great  compliment 
from  them,  to  participate  in  games.  So  far  from  feel 
ing  freer  when  our  guests  departed,  they  frankly 
missed  them,  and  announced  that  they  hoped  Aunt 
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Beth   or   Uncle    George   were    coming    back    next 
week. 

Eleanor,  from  the  first,  had  embarrassed  them. 
They  were  unused  to  personal  comments,  and  with  a 
desire  to  flatter  us,  she  had  announced  that  they 
were  little  beauties  the  moment  that  she  had  arrived. 
"My  dear,"  she  had  exclaimed,  "you  never  told 
me  that  you  were  the  proud  owner  of  such  darlings. 
Where  do  they  get  their  colouring?  I  never  saw  such 
curls."  As  our  two  little  girls  looked  at  first  bewil 
dered  and  then  self-conscious,  it  seemed  wiser  to  send 
them  speedily  upstairs.  But  though,  at  first,  they 
were  delighted  with  the  presents  she  had  brought 
them  and  intrigued  by  such  new  and  unused  compli 
ments,  they  had  assumed  in  one  day  a  stand-offish 
attitude.  They  made  it  clear  that,  in  her  presence, 
they  did  not  feel  comfortable  or  wholly  safe.  They 
never  knew,  charming  and  friendly  though  she 
might  seem  at  starting,  when  her  mood  would  change. 
She  might  begin  a  story.  Then,  just  as  she  had 
gained  their  interest,  she  lost  hers.  "There,  that's 
enough,"  she  would  announce,  as  the  story  reached 
its  climax,  "I've  no  more  time  for  youngsters.  You 
scamper  off."  Or  she  would  invite  herself  to  join  a 
game  that  they  were  playing,  and,  once  it  was  in  prog 
ress,  would  leave  it  in  the  midst.  She  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  stop-gaps,  to  be  discarded  lightly 
the  moment  that  real  pleasure  came  in  view.  Worse 
yet,  they  came  to  know  themselves  as  bothers,  little 
nuisances  who  put  a  brake  on  conversation  and  enjoy- 
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ment  by  their  presence  when  they  should  be  playing 
by  themselves  upstairs.  As  we  started  off  upon  a 
picnic,  she  would  announce,  unhampered  by  their 
eager  faces,  "Oh,  the  children  going?"  quite  as 
though  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  best  of  us, 
shoulder  their  own  loads,  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  we  were  going  to  the  bathing  beach,  she  made  an 
open  implication  that  it  would  be  more  fun  without 
them.  Someone  had  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them, 
and  they  took  so  long  to  dress.  Suppose  this  once 
we  go  by  ourselves.  Sometimes,  too,  she  made  them 
feel  that  their  presence  was  a  bar  to  conversation. 
As  though  it  were  an  order  for  departure,  she  would 
announce  that  "little  pitchers  had  big  ears";  and 
that  failing  in  its  desired  effect,  she  would  tell  us  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  conveyed  to  them  her  meaning 
that  she  would  wait  until  some  other  time  before 
she  went  on  with  her  conversation.  Or,  conveniently, 
she  would  drop  into  French.  Scarcely  could  we  re 
buke  them  when  they  made  their  dislike  and  avoid 
ance  obvious.  She  had  made  them  feel  unwanted 
and  completely  ill  at  ease. 

John's  bad  manners  toward  them  were  of  a 
different  kind.  He  regarded  them  as  little  shavers 
whose  excess  of  energy  might  be  turned  to  his  ac 
count.  It  was  not  that  they  minded  being  sent 
upstairs  to  fetch  his  glasses  and  his  pocket  handker 
chief  or  to  the  village  to  get  him  a  supply  of  stamps; 
but  for  their  exertions  they  did  expect  a  word  of 
thanks.  Once  they  were  aware  that  their  labours 
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were  taken  just  for  granted,  that  he  did  not  think 
them  worth  the  trouble  of  a  word  of  gratitude,  they 
openly  rebelled.  They  were  on  their  dignity.  Let 
him  wait  upon  himself.  Moreover,  when  they  put 
him  a  serious  question,  asked  for  information,  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  way  of  "stringing"  them, 
of  bringing  out  their  ignorance,  and  then  of  laughing 
heartily  at  youth.  Quite  different  from  the  way  in 
which  "Uncle"  George  made  himself  one  of  them. 
He  took  them  seriously,  put  himself  on  a  footing  of 
close  companionship.  He  laughed  only  when  they 
were  let  into  the  joke,  helped  them  to  understand, 
and  tried  to  understand  in  turn  their  point  of  view. 
Knowing  how  easy  it  was  to  hurt  their  dignity  and 
to  wound  their  feelings,  he  treated  them  with  a 
consideration  and  a  courtesy  more  careful  than  that 
he  showed  to  older  folk. 

As  a  result  of  being  looked  down  upon,  ignored, 
and  laughed  at,  the  children  were  a  problem  on  our 
hands.  They  cleared  out  obviously  from  this 
dangerous  society  of  elders.  When  they  were  forced 
to  join  it,  as  they  were  at  meal  times,  they  were 
silent  and  morose.  They,  too,  by  their  unresponsive- 
ness,  could  administer  a  snub.  It  seemed  impossible, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  these  sullen  changelings  were 
our  youngsters.  To  other  guests  they  had  made 
our  house  more  pleasant  by  their  welcome  and  by 
the  sense  of  responsibility  which  they  had  always 
shown  in  joining  us  as  hosts. 

And  yet  we  could  not  blame  them,  for  we  ourselves 
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knew  too  keenly  how  they  felt.  Our  other  guests 
had  always  taken  us  just  as  they  found  us,  and  were 
content  with  what  we  could  and  did  provide.  Our 
house,  they  were  good  enough  to  like;  at  least,  they 
said  so.  And  with  such  enthusiasm  and  sincerity 
that  we  felt  we  were  not  boring  them  when  we  showed 
them  about  the  garden,  pointed  out  the  chance  for  a 
few  new  improvements,  displayed  at  their  request 
a  few  of  our  most  treasured  things.  Moreover,  they 
were  careful  to  assure  us  that  their  rooms  were  com 
fortable,  that  they  had  slept  well,  that  they  were 
adequately  provided  with  whatever  they  desired. 
Such  slight  wants  as  they  had  to  ask  for,  they  as 
sured  us  came  from  the  carelessness  of  their  omissions 
and  not  ours.  The  time  for  breakfast  suited  them 
exactly.  No,  they  didn't  want  it  later.  They 
would  be  down  at  eight-thirty  sharp.  And  though 
our  table  was  quite  simple,  they  were  sure  to  like  it. 
Of  course,  they  explained,  it  was  a  breach  of  eti 
quette  to  mention  food,  but  really  it  was  such  a  treat 
to  find  such  good  home-cooking.  Hot  bread  like  ours 
deserved  a  tribute,  and  that  shortcake  they  had  had 
last  night.  In  short,  in  one  way  and  another,  they 
made  us  feel  that  they  were  personally  well  looked 
after.  By  their  obvious  content,  they  paid  a  pretty 
compliment  to  us  as  hosts. 

Thus  were  we  unprepared  for  Eleanor  and  John. 
If  they  showed  no  interest  in  our  house,  we  could  not 
blame  them.  We  had  humility  enough  to  know  that 
domestic  details  which  seemed  to  us  of  prime  im- 
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portance  might  be  treated  by  outsiders  with  scant 
curiosity  and  with  less  concern.  And  though  we 
were  disappointed,  their  boredom  alone  we  should 
have  understood.  But  lack  of  interest  was  one 
thing  and  condescension  quite  another.  Our  house 
we  knew  was  unpretentious,  but  we  liked  to  think  it 
had  a  charm  which  money  could  not  buy.  They, 
however,  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  deluded.  Con 
stantly  they  told  us  that  we  should  be  doing  better 
if,  like  their  friends,  the  Greens,  we  moved  to  Larch- 
mont  or  to  the  new  community  project  just  started 
out  at  Westfields.  The  latter,  they  explained,  was 
for  people  of  quite  modest  incomes,  and  such  a  short 
trip  out  from  town.  Better  schools.  More  social 
life  for  us.  And  the  houses,  no  disparagement  to 
ours,  had  been  built  by  a  modern  architect.  They 
were  quite  up  to  date,  had  the  latest  wrinkles,  were 
built  with  uniformity  and  taste.  We'd  be  getting 
more  return  for  our  investment,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  garden  on  which  we  had  spent  so 
many  hours  of  labour  was  not  worth  their  notice. 
As  they  wandered  through  it,  they  told  us  that  it 
must  furnish  us  with  healthful  exercise.  Or,  its 
beauty  quite  escaping  them  by  reason  of  its  small 
dimensions  and  its  care- free  growth,  they  described 
to  us  a  place  or  two  that  they  had  visited,  its  vistas, 
their  rare  flowers,  and  tidy  beds.  Pleasure  to  go 
through  these  places,  they  were  so  well  kept.  Even 
our  car,  which  in  any  case  we  should  have  bought 
less  for  style  than  for  enjoyment,  was  made  the 
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object  of  back-handed  praise.  Wonderful,  how  those 
of  modest  make  could  eat  up  the  ground,  could  go 
where  a  big  car  might  buck.  As  it  plunged  valiantly 
over  muddy  roads  and  little  by-lanes  it  was  reminded 
by  them  constantly  of  both  its  price  and  size.  In 
short,  whatever  we  possessed  seemed  to  be  judged 
entirely  by  a  money  standard.  And  by  that,  we 
knew  that  it  showed  up  as  second  or  third  rate. 

PIN  PRICKS 

That,  however,  had  not  mattered  had  we  felt  that 
they  were  comfortable  and  happy  despite  our  lacks. 
But  before  two  days  were  over,  we  knew  that  we  must 
provide  at  least  two  extra  bathrooms  before  we  had 
the  presumption  to  reinvite  these  guests.  John  had 
to  share  the  children's  and  Eleanor  our  own.  So, 
relying  on  what  had  not  seemed  a  great  discomfort 
in  our  past  experience,  we  had  planned  to  be  out 
before  them  and  had  arranged  with  them  a  con 
venient  hour  for  tubs.  No  use.  John,  an  early 
riser,  despite  his  delinquencies  at  breakfast,  always 
found  the  last  child  in  possession.  A  jolly  nuisance, 
kids,  he  told  us  later.  Never  had  a  thought  for  other 
people.  Always  larking  when  they  should  be  getting 
dressed.  Eleanor  arose  so  late  that  she  ran  across 
the  maid  at  cleaning  and  had  to  wait  for  the  removal 
of  the  scrubbing  brush  and  suds.  Of  course,  they 
were  spoiled,  each  gave  as  an  explanation.  They 
were  used  to  considering  no  one  but  themselves.  Fine 
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discipline,  no  doubt,  for  them,  the  exactions  of  a  big 
family  life.  That,  however,  had  not  been  the  pur 
pose  of  our  invitation.  Nor  had  it  been  to  produce 
in  them  a  Spartan  acceptance  of  the  meagre  comforts 
of  their  rooms.  These  rooms  had  seemed  to  us  quite 
adequately  appointed,  well  provided  with  air  and 
light  and  all  the  necessary  little  things.  But  we  were 
wrong.  On  her  first  day  Eleanor  had  asked  us  if 
she  might  stand  her  trunks  outside  in  the  hall.  It 
would  give  so  much  more  space.  And  might  she — 
her  closet  was  so  shallow — hang  her  evening  dress  in 
that  bigger  one  between  our  rooms?  She  had  in 
vestigated  it,  and  save  for  a  few  of  our  own  things, 
had  found  it  practically  empty.  And  also  might 
she — she  hoped  we  didn't  mind  her  asking — have  a 
smaller  pillow  and  a  little  lighter  blanket  for  her 
bed.  Dreadful,  the  way  one  got  into  habits.  Was 
she  comfortable?  Oh,  yes,  if  we  didn't  mind  her 
leaving  her  door  a  crack  open.  What  a  pity  that  a 
house  could  not  be  built  with  no  rooms  on  the  north! 
They  were  always  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done  about  it,  but  the 
fact  remained.  John's  complaints  were  mostly 
against  light  and  noise.  Yes,  he  had  slept  well,  like 
a  top,  in  fact,  until  the  servants  waked  him.  Once 
they  were  up  and  the  kids  had  started  in,  he  did  not 
expect  to  sleep.  And  might  he  shave  in  the  bath 
room?  he  asked  Charles.  He  couldn't  get  the  proper 
light  in  his  own  room.  This  request  was  trifling 
and  legitimate,  but  made  in  a  voice  so  long-suffering 
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that  we  felt  that  there  were  other  lacks  and  nuisances 
about  which  he  held  back.  If  we  pursued  the  ques 
tion,  really  wished  to  know,  there  were,  so  we  were 
led  to  think,  other  discomforts  which  we  might  un 
earth. 

It  was  remarkable,  too,  how  many  things,  with  all 
our  forethought,  we  had  failed  to  provide.  Eleanor 
discovered,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner  the  first  night, 
that  she  had  come  away  without  a  supply  of  hair  nets. 
Could  we  lend  her  one?  Nothing  made  her  quite  so 
miserable  as  to  be  without  one.  And  had  we  a  spool 
of  Nile-green  silk?  There  was  a  rip  in  her  dress  that 
wanted  mending.  Strange,  too,  that  she  should 
have  been  so  careless  as  to  pack  her  dressing  gown 
at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk.  Hard  to  get  at.  Could 
we  let  her  have  one?  And  some  slippers,  too.  No, 
she  hadn't  brought  a  coat  for  motoring.  It  seemed 
foolish.  People  who  ran  a  car  seemed  to  collect  such 
a  limitless  supply.  There,  this  one  would  do  nicely. 
And  in  a  second  she  was  ready,  arrayed  in  our  best. 
It  was  for  us  to  make  a  further  search.  From  the 
beach  she  came  back  clad  in  our  new  silk  sweater. 
It  had  been  hanging  in  the  hall,  conveniently.  What 
a  lovely  colour!  Did  it  fade?  John,  too,  seemed 
to  have  a  preference  for  using  Charles's  things.  If 
we  started  off  on  a  cross-country  walk,  he  must  bor 
row,  first,  rough  walking  boots  and  a  pair  of  knickers. 
They  were  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  could  never 
tote  along.  The  same  with  a  bathing  suit.  Some 
one  always  had  an  extra  and  he  couldn't  tuck  his  in 
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his  bag.  He  didn't  care  at  all  about  his  looks. 
Anything  would  do.  These  omissions  were  excus 
able.  But  we  felt  a  little  differently  when  he  helped 
himself  to  our  coats  and  caps  and  sweaters,  his  own 
being  so  inconveniently  upstairs.  Moreover,  there 
were  other  things,  more  portable,  which  he  found 
himself  without.  He  could  not  leave  behind  entirely 
his  business  correspondence,  and  yet  he  had  omitted 
his  supply  of  paper  and  of  stamps.  A  continuous 
smoker,  he  depended  on  our  stock  of  cigarettes,  and 
though  he  had  expressed  disfavour  at  the  brand  we 
used — villainous  stuff,  Turkish  tobacco — he  was  dis 
mayed  when  we  came  short.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  buy  them  by  the  box  or  tin.  He'd  send  us  some 
when  he  got  back  to  town.  And  would  Charles  have 
a  check  cashed  for  him? — he  had  come  off  short  of 
change.  Or,  perhaps,  since  that  took  time,  Charles 
would  lend  him  enough  to  buy  some  flowers  and  a 
box  of  candy  now  that  they  were  in  the  village.  They 
could  settle  up  when  they  got  home.  They  were  all 
small  items — the  loan  as  well,  though  it  later  slipped 
from  mind.  Not  one  of  them  should  matter  among 
friends.  And  yet,. heaped  up,  they  seemed  to  mount 
into  presumption.  Surely  there  was  something 
scrupulously  nice  in  the  care  shown  by  our  other 
guests,  who,  with  less  luggage,  had  brought  what  they 
required  for  their  own  use. 

Fortunately,  in  all  such  small  matters,  we  could 
meet  their  requirements,  but  we  were  not  so  sure  of 
suiting  our  table  to  their  tastes.  At  once  we  had 
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learned  that  hot  biscuits  were  taboo  and  had  sub 
stituted  toast;  that  Eleanor  took  tea  at  lunch  and 
John  detested  all  desserts.  But  try  as  we  might, 
when  we  looked  back  upon  the  meals,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  many  dishes  which  neither  of  them  ate, 
many  others  which  they  barely  touched.  And  so 
far  as  we  could  tell,  in  the  midst  of  our  discomfort, 
they  had  all  been  well  cooked  and  well  served. 

STARTING  SOMETHING 

Our  chief  problem,  however,  had  been  in  the  man 
ner  of  their  entertainment.  Before  their  arrival  it 
had  seemed  so  simple.  There  were  golf  and  tennis, 
walks  and  bathing.  None  of  our  other  guests  were 
ever  at  a  loss.  In  the  morning,  when  we  were  busy 
with  the  children  and  our  household  duties,  we  had 
merely  made  suggestions,  reassured  ourselves  that 
they  had  found  diversions,  and  gone  care-free  about 
our  work.  They  were  quite  all  right,  they  hastened 
to  assure  us,  when  we  said  that  we  would  join  them 
as  soon  as  we  were  through.  There  were  even  one  or 
two  who  liked  to  help  us.  Martha  always  wished 
to  cut  the  flowers  and  to  arrange  them  for  us.  If  we 
could  trust  her  in  the  garden,  it  was  a  pleasure  for 
her,  not  a  task.  Or,  if  we  liked,  she  would  run  our 
errands  in  the  village.  It  was  just  the  right  distance 
and  she  was  keen  for  a  walk.  Often  George  had  told 
us  that  he  had  planned  an  expedition  with  the 
youngsters.  He  liked  to  do  things  with  them  in 
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the  morning.  Time  for  grown-ups  in  the  afternoon. 
In  any  case,  if  they  were  too  busy  for  him,  he  had  his 
own  work  to  attend  to.  Please  dismiss  him  from  our 
mind.  And  at  luncheon,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
we  had  all  met  together,  more  glad  to  see  each  other 
for  the  morning's  separation.  More  eagerly  we  had 
looked  forward  to  an  afternoon  and  evening  of  en 
joyment  because,  in  the  morning,  we  had  gone  un 
impeded,  free. 

DEAD  WEIGHT 

But  John  and  Eleanor  we  had  had  distinctly  on 
our  hands.  They  lacked  initiative,  and  with  the 
freedom  of  the  country  given  them,  and  with  each 
other's  company,  they  still  had  nothing  to  suggest. 
Once  breakfast  was  over,  they  each  took  to  a  ham 
mock  or  an  armchair  and  there  they  stayed.  All 
very  well,  if  they  had  seemed  contented  and  we  had 
felt  that  they  were  happy  talking  as  the  spirit  moved 
them,  or  reading  quietly  our  papers  and  our  books. 
As,  however,  we  sat  telephoning  orders  from  the 
room  inside,  we  saw  John  rise  from  time  to  time  to 
light  another  cigarette,  with  an  expression  significant 
of  boredom.  "Want  to  take  a  swim?"  This  ques 
tion  he  put  to  Eleanor,  as  he  turned  to  find  her 
yawning  over  a  dull  magazine.  There  was  no  en 
thusiasm  in  her  answer.  "Thanks,  I  don't  feel  like 
stirring  for  the  present.  It's  so  hot."  At  once  we 
had  to  lay  aside  our  chores  to  seek  a  remedy.  Would 
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they  like  to  take  the  car?  No,  the  roads  were  glaring. 
Better  wait  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Charles,  at 
this  moment,  luckily  turned  up  and  suggested  golf 
as  the  panacea  for  one.  And  since  we  could  not 
leave  Eleanor  in  solitude,  we  had  abandoned  our 
own  duties,  brought  out  our  sewing,  and  settled  to  a 
chat.  We  need  only  let  her  gossip  idly  from  her 
hammock.  What  she  needed  was  a  listener.  So 
long  as  someone  heard  and  made  occasional  response, 
she  would  stay  amused. 

Before  afternoon,  we  took  them  into  consultation. 
A  number  of  possibilities  had  occurred  to  us.  Would 
they  tell  us  frankly  which  they  preferred  to  do? 
They  were  playing  off  the  tennis  finals  at  the  club. 
There  were  sure  to  be  good  matches.  We  could 
watch  them  in  the  shade.  And  perhaps  it  might  be 
nice  if  we  stayed  there  for  tea.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  never  been  to  Exeter.  They  might  like  to 
see  it.  The  road  ran  through  the  woods.  There  was 
a  nice  old  inn,  high  on  the  cliff,  where  we  could  stay 
for  dinner,  dancing  if  they  liked  it,  and  a  drive  by 
moonlight  home  along  the  shore.  Still,  as  an  alter 
native,  the  Tillinghasts  had  asked  us  in  that  evening 
for  a  game  of  bridge.  Since  we  made  up  a  table,  we 
could  wait  till  the  last  moment  before  we  let  them 
know.  Not  one  of  our  suggestions  met  their  fancy, 
if  we  might  judge  by  the  lukewarm  tone  of  their  re 
sponse.  Wouldn't  we  decide  for  them?  On  which 
ever  plan  we  settled,  they  really  didn't  mind.  But 
which  would  they  like  best?  Whichever  we  found 
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most  convenient.  Really,  it  didn't  make  a  penny's 
worth  of  difference  to  them.  Whichever  we  pre 
ferred. 

But  when  we  took  them  at  their  word  and  went 
ahead  with  plans,  we  Were  sure  to  strike  a  snag.  No 
sooner  were  we  at  the  club,  spectators  for  the  tennis, 
than  John  discovered  a  new  zest  for  golfing.  Pity 
to  waste  such  an  afternoon  just  sitting  idle.  In  any 
case,  he  was  not  strong  for  tennis.  Would  we  pardon 
him  if  he  went  off  a  moment  and  watched  those 
fellows  drive  from  the  first  tee?  Eleanor  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  fortunate  in  chancing  on  some  .friends. 
They  speedily  engrossed  her.  Yet,  as  she  sat  with  her 
back  upon  the  game  in  progress,  we  could  not  help 
our  dismay  at  the  thought  of  her  boredom  had  these 
people  not,  by  a  miracle,  turned  up.  So,  too,  whether 
we  chose  the  drive  or  decided  on  the  game  of  bridge, 
we  knew  later  the  folly  of  our  choice.  W7e  had  done 
better  to  select  the  other.  That,  we  thought,  too 
late,  could  not  have  fallen  so  completely  flat. 
Scarcely  ever,  in  short,  did  they  make  us  conscious 
of  their  real  enjoyment  by  abandoning  themselves 
whole-heartedly  to  the  pleasure  then  on  hand.  They, 
at  most,  went  through  with  it,  but  it  could  not  be  that 
they  were  having  a  good  time. 

We  were  even  glad  of  that  one  evening  when  they 
had  cooked  up  a  scheme  between  them,  and  without 
a  word  of  explanation  to  us,  had  disappeared  from 
view.  At  first,  we  had  felt  a  little  at  a  loss  at  their 
continued  absence.  Our  other  guests  had  always 
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made  a  point  of  making  their  suggestions  to  us  and 
of  including  us  in  any  plans.  Courtesy  demanded 
that  they  refer  proposals  to  their  hosts.  Better  yet, 
they  liked  to  have  us  with  them,  sharing  anything 
there  was  afoot.  We  might  send  them  off  if  we 
thought  wiser;  but  not  once  had  we  felt  that  they 
were  eluding  us,  escaping  our  society,  expecting  us  to 
stay  at  home.  Our  absence,  they  made  clear,  was 
prompted  by  our  own  desire  and  our  convenience, 
not  by  theirs.  And  how  else,  save  as  escape,  were 
we  to  interpret  this  unheralded  departure?  John 
and  Eleanor  had  given  us  no  hint.  They  had  merely 
vanished  with  no  time  set  for  their  return.  We  had 
had  to  wait  up  for  their  arrival  to  lock  up  the  house — 
we  had  kept  ourselves  awake  by  playing  patience. 
But  otherwise,  as  we  sat  talking  in  domestic  solitude, 
we  should  not  have  known  that  we  had  guests.  The 
slight  to  us,  however,  mattered  little  if  we  might  feel 
for  once  that  they  were  having  fun. 

Nor  were  we  surprised,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
leaving,  that  they  expressed  so  little  feeling  of  re 
gret.  Eleanor  was  already  full  of  her  next  visit. 
She  was  going  from  us  to  the  Dixons'.  She  had  been 
looking  forward  to  her  week  with  them  all  summer. 
Such  delightful  friends  to  stay  with,  she  assured  us. 
Something  happening  from  morning  until  night. 
There,  you  never  knew  what  would  turn  up  next. 
And  such  a  perfect  house.  The  kind  of  place  you 
longed  to  have  your  own.  John,  too,  discovered 
that,  if  we  would  give  him  breakfast  at  seven-thirty, 
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he  could  catch  an  earlier  train  to  town.  It  really 
didn't  matter,  if  it  was  inconvenient,  but  he  liked  to 
reach  the  office  promptly.  He  had  no  doubt  we 
understood. 

Had  we,  for  other  friends,  gone  to  such  exertions 
and  failed  quite  so  lamentably,  we  should  have  lost 
our  social  courage  and  never  had  another  guest. 
We  should  have  known  the  fault  lay  in  ourselves. 
Even  as  it  was,  we  felt,  at  first,  disheartened.  What 
a  pity  we  had  asked  these  two.  Else  had  we  liked 
them  and  they  us.  But  as  we  stood  upon  the  station 
platform  and  watched  the  train  draw  out,  the 
memory  came  back  to  us  of  other  partings.  How 
warm  had  been  the  expressions  of  affection!  How 
sincere  the  appreciation  of  our  hospitality !  They  had 
hoped,  these  other  people,  that  they  would  be  asked 
to  come  again.  They  had  enjoyed — and  we  could 
not  disbelieve  the  heartiness  of  their  assurance — 
every  moment  of  their  stay.  It  was  not  good-bye, 
but  au  revoir.  The  last  words  which  we  had  heard 
had  been  "next  time." 

No  next  time  for  Eleanor  and  John;  we  would 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  refuse.  In  fact, 
just  for  the  present,  we  were  glad  to  be  alone.  How 
free,  how  restful  the  house  seemed,  how  very  charm 
ing.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  now  that  con 
descension  was  removed,  it  had  perked  up.  Why 
not,  by  ourselves,  enjoy  it  for  a  little,  putter  in  the 
garden  that  for  days  had  been  neglected,  give  the 
maids  a  holiday,  take  the  youngsters  on  a  spree? 
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To-morrow  would  be  time  enough  to  send  Eleanor 
her  negligee.  We  had  found  it  hanging  in  the  closet. 
John  would  have  to  get  along  without  his  clothes- 
brush  and  his  books.  No,  we  would  not  arrange 
the  guest  rooms,  not  at  once.  This  was  no  every 
day  affair.  And  though  we  felt  it  wiser  not  to  show 
the  children  our  exhilaration,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  show  each  other  the  joy  we  felt  at  being  free. 

Some  two  weeks  later  we  announced  to  Charles  at 
breakfast  that  we  had  heard  at  last  from  John. 

"He  says  he  so  enjoyed  his  visit." 

"Have  you  ever  heard," he  asked, "from  Eleanor?" 

"Only  a  telegram  to  tell  me  all  the  things  she  had 
forgotten.  Isn't  it  nice  that  Martha's  coming  Tues 
day?  Do  you  think  you  could  get  hold  of  George 
Palmer?  This  time  it  will  be  different.  We  shan't 
have  to  worry.  It's  they  who'll  give  us  a  good  time." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GOOD  MANNERS  THAT  MAKE  FRIENDSHIP 
LASTING 

"  The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. " 

— SHAKESPEARE. 

TELL  me  something  about  Charlie  Black.  I 
knew  you'd  know  about  him.  You  were  always 
such  good  friends." 

"Wish  I  did  know  something.  I  had  a  card  from 
him  last  Christmas.  Meant  to  answer  it,  of  course, 
but  you  know  how  it  is." 

Or,  "I  ran  across  Eleanor  Southwick  the  other 
day.  She  asked  particularly  about  you.  Said  she 
hadn't  laid  eyes  on  you  for  months.  I  thought  vou 
two  still  kept  in  touch." 

"How  was  she?  I  should  love  to  see  her.  But, 
you  know,  our  interests  aren't  the  same.  She's  so 
wrapped  up  in  her  husband  and  her  babies.  Besides, 
I  don't  know  what  people  can  expect  when  they  will 
live  out  of  town." 

How  many  of  us,  if  questioned  about  our  friends, 
those  of  childhood  days,  of  college  intimacy,  even  of 
fifteen,  ten,  or  five  years'  standing,  would  not  answer 
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in  most  cases  in  this  vein  ?  We  wish  heartily,  when 
we  are  reminded,  that  we  saw  something  of  them. 
When  gossip  runs  their  way,  we  prick  up  our  ears. 
"Is  that  so?"  we  say  with  interest.  "He  (or  she) 
is  one  of  my  old  friends."  We  are  delighted  to  run 
into  them  in  shops,  at  luncheons,  dinners,  or  the 
club.  And  when  we  chance  on  them,  we  like  to  feel, 
despite  our  silence,  our  neglect,  that  they  are  just 
the  same.  At  the  moment,  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose 
track  of  them.  We  must  call  them  up  next  week  and 
make  a  date.  Nothing  like  old  friends.  But  the 
weeks  drift  into  months,  and  still  we  have  not  gone  in 
search  of  them.  And  if  questioned  by  those  who  think 
that  we  will  surely  know  about  them,  we  feel  a  twinge 
of  conscience  and  fall  back  upon  the  old  response: 
"I  meant  to  see  them,  but  you  know  how  it  is." 

How  it  really  is,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  ad 
mit  it,  is  that  we  are  among  those  selfish  people  who, 
because  we  consider  our  own  immediate  interests 
paramount,  make,  but  do  not  keep,  our  friends. 
Much  excuse  we  have,  of  course.  We,  like  all  the 
world,  are  busy.  We  have  a  thousand  things 
to  do.  In  our  leisure  hours  we  seek  our  pastime 
with  the  people  who  are  nearest  to  our  hand.  More 
over,  in  some  instances,  we  do  grow  so  far  apart  in 
tastes  andinterests  that  any  bond  grows  painful,  since 
it  is  fictitious.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
we  still  feel  warmth  at  meeting,  our  neglect  has 
been  due,  not  to  disinclination,  but  to  laziness  and 
sloth.  In  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know  that  we  are 
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content  to  let  our  affection  turn  from  active  into 
passive;  and  that,  in  our  lack  of  effort  to  strengthen 
its  endurance,  we  have  given  it  a  slight. 

LEST  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  BE  FORGOT 

If  we  think  for  a  moment,  not  of  those  people  to 
whom  we  are  friends,  but  of  those  who  are  friends  to 
us,  we  shall  see  at  once  how  the  solicitude  and  in 
terest  which  we  give  and  that  which  we  expect  are 
apt  to  differ.  Who  are  they,  those  few  whose  con 
tinued  interest  and  concern  in  our  affairs  we  may 
count  upon  with  confidence?  If  we  are  a  man,  it  is 
not  the  men  who  greet  us  warmly  at  reunion  and  tell 
us  with  effusion  that,  because  of  finding  us,  it  seems 
like  the  old  days.  It  is  not  the  men  who,  when  they 
meet  us  on  the  street,  beg  us  to  ring  them  up  or  drop 
in  any  time  to  dinner.  They'll  be  glad  to  have  us 
take  pot  luck,  though  they  seem  a  little  chary  of 
pinning  themselves  down  to  a  more  definite  invi 
tation.  Rather  is  it  the  man  who  does  not  leave 
our  meeting  to  mere  chance,  but  who  sees  to  it  that 
he  sees  us.  Even  if  he  is  married,  he  asks  us  to  dine, 
sets  the  date,  and  that  we  may  have  the  better 
chance  to  talk,  is  careful  that  the  occasion  is  not 
always  formal.  He  does  not  use  us  to  make  a  mere 
fourth  at  dinner  or  to  act  as  escort  for  some  young 
woman  who  is  visiting  his  wife.  He  makes  it  plain 
that  it  is  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  social  asset, 
that  we  are  of  value.  To  our  long  companionship 
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the  fact  of  his  marriage  must  not  make  too  great 
a  difference.  He  calls  us  up  at  the  office  to  arrange 
a  down-town  luncheon  or  perhaps  a  round  of  golf. 
He  gives  us,  in  short,  the  warm  and  comfortable 
feeling  that,  no  matter  how  rushed  he  may  be,  he 
finds  it  important  to  keep  in  touch  with  us. 

If  we  are  a  woman,  it  is  not  the  women  who  are 
so  delighted  to  find  us  also  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Brown's 
or  dining  at  the  Hendersons',  and  who  profess  an 
additional  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  a  happy  accident 
has  so  arranged  it  that  we  and  they  may  have  "a 
little  visit."  It  is  not  the  women  who  show  an  in 
terest  in  us  and  our  most  intimate  affairs  when  they 
meet  us  shopping  in  the  stores  and  market.  Nor 
is  it  those  who  wish  so  ardently  that  they  had  a  little 
more  spare  time  from  their  social  and  home  duties. 
Perhaps  next  year  they  will,  and  then  they  do  hope 
that  they  may  see  something  of  us.  Rather  is  it 
those  who,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  tied  down 
by  domestic  cares  and  children,  committee  work  or 
business,  manage  somehow  to  squeeze  us  in  with  all 
the  rest;  who  are  not  willing  even  for  a  month  to 
let  us  go.  Being  with  us  concerns  their  happiness. 
Of  that  we  rest  assured. 

Since,  then,  we  like  to  feel  ourselves  essential,  so 
essential  that  we  are  included  in  calculations  and  in 
plans,  we  should  do  well  to  realize  that  other  people 
are  no  different.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  figure  to  them  as  poor  friends  when  we  treat  them 
in  a  fashion  careless  and  debonnaire.  They  know  as 
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well  as  we  that  friendship,  if  it  is  to  flourish,  must  be 
tended;  that  it  dies  away  without  the  proper  care. 


HURRIED  FRIENDSHIP 

Nor  will  it  live  and  put  forth  sturdy  growth  if 
the  attention  which  we  give  is  hurried,  just  enough 
to  keep  it  going,  administered  carelessly  and  in  a  rush. 
Have  we  not  ourselves,  feeling,  perhaps,  a  little  vir 
tuous,  looked  up  old  Palmer  in  his  office  when  we 
chanced  to  be  in  town?  and  have  we  not  had  him  tell 
us  that  he  was  so  glad  to  have  seen  us  after  a  ten 
minutes'  conversation,  during  which  we  have  been 
conscious  that  he  had  kept  his  eye  somewhat  furtively 
upon  the  clock?  With  a  sting  to  our  affection  and 
our  pride,  we  left  him  as  he  again  protested  that  he 
was  so  glad  we  had  dropped  in,  that  we  must  be 
sure  to  do  the  same  next  time.  We,  however,  were 
convinced  ourselves  that  we  should  not  make  a  sec 
ond  trial.  Have  we  not  had  lunch  with  Jones,  who 
called  us  up  at  the  last  moment  and  was  careful  to 
include  the  information  with  his  invitation  that  he 
had  found  he  had  a  half-hour  free?  He  arrived  a 
little  late,  was  evidently  preoccupied,  and  asked  our 
pardon  for  cutting  short  our  after-luncheon  smoke. 
"How  time  flew.  Well,  at  any  rate,  this  had  been 
something,  just  this  little  glimpse  of  us.  He  must 
be  getting  back  to  work." 

Nor  are  some  women  friends  much  different  de 
spite  the  usually  less-rigid  system  by  which  they  run 
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their  lives.  We  have  had  tea  with  Grace  Franklin, 
an  old  chum,  when  we  have  been  told  by  the  maid 
that  she  would  be  down  in  a  moment,  and  when, 
despite  such  assurance,  we  found  ourselves  sitting 
a  good  twenty  minutes  alone  before  the  fire.  In 
the  distance,  we  heard  her  giving  casual  directions 
to  the  maids  or  to  the  children,  being  rather  leisurely 
concerning  us;  and  we  smiled  inwardly  at  her  pro 
fessions  of  eagerness  when  at  length  she  did  appear. 
We  have  been  asked  out  to  drive  with  Helen  Morgan, 
and  have  come  back  with  the  impression  that  we 
have  seen  neither  much  of  her  nor  of  the  country; 
that,  in  fact,  we  have  accompanied  her  upon  a  shop 
ping  expedition,  during  which  we,  for  the  most  part, 
have  waited  for  her  in  the  car.  We  have  had  Sally 
Day  to  lunch  when  we  have  known  that  she  was 
doing  us  a  favour.  "We  wouldn't  mind  if  she  left 
immediately  afterward  ?"  she  entreated  the  very 
moment  that  she  had  arrived.  Or  perhaps  she 
brought  her  knitting,  which  she  worked  on  after 
luncheon,  that  she  might  utilize  what  would  be  other 
wise  a  wasted  hour.  We  have  likewise  visited  the 
Ayers' — Caroline  was  our  room-mate  at  college — 
to  find  her  so  occupied  with  household  cares,  her 
children,  and  her  husband  that  she  had  to  leave  us 
to  our  own  devices.  At  most,  she  could  drop  into  a 
chair  occasionally  and  give  us  a  few  scattered  words. 
Did  we  mind  if  she  left  us,  to  give  directions  to  the 
servants,  to  tend  to  the  children,  to  have  a  fitting, 
to  go  right  on  with  the  details  of  her  crowded  life? 
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Yes,  we  did,  though  we  could  not  say  so.  We  had 
not  come  so  far  for  the  privilege  of  her  mere  roof. 
In  each  case,  in  fact,  though  we  may  have  been  lenient 
toward  the  motives  and  the  actions,  we  have  parted 
from  such  hurried  friends  with  our  feelings  just  a 
little  hurt.  For  the  meeting  that  we  had  hoped  to 
be  so  happy  had  obviously  been  burdensome.  It 
had  been  prompted,  not  spontaneously  by  affection, 
but  by  some  obligation  to  the  past.  These  friends 
had  made  the  effort,  but  they  had  destroyed^  its 
value  by  making  this  effort,  at  least  for  our  illusion, 
far  too  plain.  Next  time  the  chance  came  for  a  re 
newal  of  our  friendship,  we  should  know  better  than 
to  bother  them.  We  would  let  it  drop  by  means  of 
some  convenient  excuse. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  keep  our  friends,  we  will  give 
them  the  assurance,  even  by,  to  us,  a  costly  idleness, 
that  we  have  time  for  them;  that  while  we  are  with 
them  they  are  our  one  concern.  It  is  true  we  may 
not  have  much  time  to  give,  and  that  fact  we  may 
have  to  make  clear.  But  it  will  be  pardoned  if, 
during  the  allotted  space,  we  relax  enough  for  wel 
come,  or  appreciation,  and  for  interest,  if  we  dismiss 
that  long  our  preoccupation  in  something  or  someone 
else.  Better  the  frankly  limited  half-hour  that  is 
shared  without  reserve  than  the  whole  hour  or  day 
given  -at  the  first  half-heartedly  and  dragged  out 
with  an  impatience  at  its  length  that  there  is  no 
concealing. 

More  to  be  pardoned  are  we  if  our  friends  have 
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moved  away  or  gone  abroad  and  we  are  among  those 
luckless  persons  who  "never  write."  We  may  not 
be  judged  too  harshly.  Our  malady  is  universal,  a 
common  complaint.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  met 
with  those  rare  people  who  could  sustain  a  friendship 
in  absence  over  a  long  course  of  years,  so  intimately, 
too,  that  the  warmth  could  not  depart,  and  interest 
not  die  out.  By  the  strength  of  their  imagination  and 
their  fondness,  they  kept  the  other  person  in  their 
presence;  talked  to  him  in  their  letters  quite  as  though 
they  expected  him  to  turn  up  to-morrow  and  pick 
up  the  new  threads;  quite  as  though,  for  the  acuteness 
of  their  loss,  he  had  left  them  just  last  week.  We  are 
not  of  those.  After  six  months  our  interest  would 
seem  forced  from  the  too-heavy  tax  on  our  fidelity. 

Are  we,  however,  willing  to  range  ourselves  with 
those  less  forgivable  offenders  who  find  that  their 
friends  when  out  of  sight  are  out  of  mind,  or  who, 
when  reminded,  give  them  some  sign  of  interest  only 
with  gigantic  effort.  If  so,  we  salve  our  conscience 
with  convenient  excuse;  tell  ourselves  that  when  we 
see  them  we  surely  can  explain,  that  they  will  under 
stand  our  silence.  There's  Dick  White,  poor  fellow, 
up  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  he  is 
hard  hit.  He  must  know  we're  thinking  of  him,  wish 
ing  him  recovery,  the  best  of  luck.  And  having  let  it 
go  at  that,  we  are  surprised,  when  he  comes  back,  that 
he  makes  no  sign  and  does  not  let  us  know  of  his 
return.  Or  Bertram  Soule,  one  of  our  old  cronies — 
fine  story  he's  turned  out  in  his  first  novel.  We 
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always  knew  he'd  put  it  over.  We'd  like  to  add  our 
own  congratulations  to  the  rest.  That  means,  how 
ever,  looking  up  his  publisher,  and  so  again  we  let 
it  go.  Some  months  afterward  we  run  across  him 
having  lunch  in  some  cafe  and  are  nonplussed  by 
his  brief  nod.  Head  turned,  no  doubt,  by  all  his 
success.  He  has  forgotten  his  old  friends.  Elsie 
Bascom — we  wonder  how  she's  faring,  how  her  life 
worked  out.  The  last  time  we  heard  she  was  having 
a  bad  time.  It  was  we,  however,  who  first  reduced 
the  Christmas  letter  to  a  card.  An  engraved  good 
wish  of  the  season  at  least  assured  her  that  we  did 
exist.  Mary  Payne — she  had  been  in  the  country 
for  the  winter.  Time  and  again  she  had  besought 
us  by  letter  and  by  postal  for  some  news.  There 
was  too  much  to  say.  We  hadn't  known  just  where 
to  start,  so  we  had  let  it  go.  Queer,  however,  that 
she  returned  to  town  two  whole  weeks  ago  and  hasn't 
called  us  up. 

And  yet,  if  we  recall  that  year  when  we  were  ill, 
housed  for  two  months,  we  remember  that  we  made 
a  rather  bitter  test  of  friendship.  With  the  first 
demand  upon  their  sympathy,  people  had  sent  flowers, 
had  called,  and  telephoned  in  inquiry.  Nice  and 
comforting  to  feel  that  so  many  people  cared.  But 
when  we  had  left  town  in  exile  enforced,  how  few 
there  were  that  stuck,  who  remembered  how  much 
it  might  mean  to  us  to  hear  a  little  of  our  own  world, 
of  all  its  news  and  gossip.  Added  thus  to  the  burden 
of  long  illness  was  our  disillusionment.  How  little, 
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after  all,  we  mattered!  How  soon  they  all  forgot! 
All,  perhaps,  save  one  or  two  who  wrote  us  regularly, 
sent  us  clippings  from  the  papers,  kept  us  in  touch. 
Wasn't  it,  then,  quite  natural,  when  we  were  back 
in  the  old  rounds,  that  we  should  have  a  special 
feeling  for  their  friendship,  that  they  should  mean 
a  little  more  to  us?  They  had  stood  the  test.  Even 
that  year  that  we  spent  abroad  or  out  of  town,  we 
had  felt  ourselves  inclined  to  sort  and  sift.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  no  reason  for  our  friends  to  write 
save  their  desire  to.  Still,  how  much  we  appreciated 
such  generous  promptings,  how  grateful  were  we 
for  the  friendships  that  did  not  take  too  much  for 
granted  in  the  way  of  silence,  and  felt  it  necessary 
to  assure  us,  if  only  occasionally,  how  much  we  were 
missed.  For  those  few,  we  reserved  a  special  niche. 
Why,  then,  should  we  suppose  that  those  for  whom 
we  profess  a  friendship  should  be  more  blind  to  the 
real  motives  for  our  silence,  more  indulgent  toward 
the  selfishness  and  the  indifference  which  it  reveals? 
If  they  really  understand,  their  understanding  will 
not  be  that  which  we  desire;  for  they  will  know  that, 
rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  strengthening  this 
friendship  at  the  very  moment  that  a  strain  is 
placed  upon  it,  we  are  willing,  carelessly,  to  let  it 
drop. 


"A   FRIEND  IN   NEED 


is  a  friend  indeed."     What  is  more,  no  matter  what 
the  trouble  we  are  in,  whether  hard  luck  and  mis- 
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chance,  even  bitter  sorrow  too  difficult  to  face,  his 
assurance  of  his  ready  help  is  a  consolation.  And 
yet  how  many  of  us,  whether  from  embarrassment  or 
cowardice,  are  content  to  be  fair-weather  friends, 
disappearing  out  of  sight  until  the  storm  blows  over. 
Steve  Hopkins,  so  we  heard  this  morning,  has  been 
turned  out  of  his  position,  a  position  of  responsibility. 
Hard  times.  His  concern  could  not  afford  to  keep  on 
all  its  high-priced  men.  We  know  him  well  enough 
to  know  what  that  will  mean.  It  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  find  another  place  so  good.  He  will  have  to 
look  about,  wait  for  his  opportunity — a  strain  for 
any  man  with  a  large  family.  And  there  is  just  the 
possibility  of  a  vacancy  in  our  own  office  or  in  a  firm 
with  which  our  name  bears  weight.  Suppose  we 
put  him  wise  and  tell  him  that  he  may  count  upon 
us.  Yes,  but  the  devil  of  it  is  he  hasn't  come  to  us 
for  help.  He  may  have  his  pride.  He  may  think 
our  offer  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  interference. 
Rather  than  "butt  in"  and  risk  the  chance  of  a  re 
buff,  we  let  the  opportunity  slip  by  and  trust  to  luck 
and  his  own  agency  to  help  him.  Or  suppose  with 
Tom  Jenks  matters  are  more  crucial  and  he  needs 
a  loan — a  small  one  just  to  tide  him  over.  We  could 
let  him  have  it  just  as  well  as  not,  but  we  don't. 
Even  though  we  have  grown  up  like  brothers,  we 
don't  like  to  broach  the  subject.  We  would  rather 
wait  until  he  comes  to  us  before  we  assure  him  of 
our  eagerness  to  help.  We  are  not  grudging  friends; 
we  have  no  hand  tight  shut  upon  our  pocketbook. 
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We  are  only  timorous  and  fearful  of  the  hurt  pride 
or  of  the  break-down  that  follows  sometimes  on  dis 
aster.  We  cannot  plunge  in  and  risk  the  conse 
quences  of  our  courage.  And  yet,  when  we  ourselves 
were  once  up  against  it,  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  get 
that  letter  from  old  Jim  Barney.  As  it  so  happened, 
we  didn't  need,  perhaps,  to  take  up  his  offer.  But 
it  put  new  life  into  us,  just  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
standing  by.  He  hadn't  cared  a  snap  that  we  might 
turn  him  down.  He  could  stand  it.  If  he  couldn't 
be  a  buffer,  what  was  the  use  of  friendship.  And  as 
we  went  back  into  the  fight,  our  determination  to 
win  out  was  partly  for  the  pleasure  it  would  bring 
him.  Who  knew,  moreover,  the  chance  might  come 
to  us  some  day  when  we  could  pay  him  back,  gener 
ously,  in  his  own  kind  of  coin. 

Women,  if  anything,  find  still  more  difficult  the 
pecuniary  offer  of  assistance.  They  do  not  dare 
pitch  .in  at  the  risk  of  wounding  sensibilities.  They 
lack  the  necessary  bluntness.  Moreover,  they  are 
ever  more  timorous  of  lending  money,  not  from  close 
ness  but  from  the  fear  of  changed  relationship,  of 
the  subtle  and  destructive  workings  of  a  sense  of 
obligation.  They  do  not  usually  look  at  the  matter 
simply.  To  them  a  transaction  involving  money 
would  seem  to  tarnish  the  old  free  relationship. 
In  some  way,  how  they  are  not  very  sure,  it  may 
bring  a  taint.  Less  uncomfortable,  less  intrusive 
is  the  free  gift.  In  bestowing  it,  they  may  choose 
their  time  and  season,  disguise  it  with  Christmas  or 
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with  birthday  greetings,  cover  over  the  crude  facts 
of  need.  Even  when  no  such  blessed  occasion  pre 
sents  itself  to  transform  them  into  Fairy  Godmother, 
they  still  fall  back  on  tact.  "In  Frank's,  I  came 
across  this  little  dress  the  other  day.  It  reminded 
me  of  Betty.  Do  you  think  you  could  use  it  for  her 
if  it  fits?"  Or  "I've  got  something  to  ask  you.  I 
hope  that  you  won't  mind.  You  know  that  blue- 
serge  dress  of  mine?  I've  grown  so  large  that  I 
can't  wear  it.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  use  it? 
It  seems  such  a  pity  to  have  it  go  to  waste."  And 
before  she  may  express  appropriate  gratitude,  the 
recipient  is  made  to  feel  that  the  favour  of  accept 
ance  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 

We  have,  however,  known  some  women  who  were 
not  afraid  to  help,  and  to  help  openly.  No  sooner 
were  we  in  a  tight  place,  whether  from  sickness  or 
financial  loss,  than  we  had  their  offer.  Was  there 
anything  that  they  might  do?  And  we  knew  they 
meant  it.  Their  money  and  their  time,  as  much  of 
both  as  we  were  ready  to  accept,  were  ours.  Nor  do 
we  remember  feeling  hurt  or  suffering  from  injured 
pride.  Rather  were  we  glad  to  feel  them  back  of  us 
or  at  our  side  with  their  reserves.  And,  indeed,  when 
the  time  of  stress  was  over,  we  were  big  enough  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  our  obligation,  now  perhaps  re 
paid,  as  something  infinitely  precious,  the  proof 
of  a  close  bond.  Had  they  never  made  their  offer, 
it  was  not  so  much  that  we  should  not  have  known 
where  or  whom  to  turn  to,  but  that  they  would  have 
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left  us   in   ignorance   as  to  how  much  they  really 
cared. 

So  with  sorrow  and  affliction.  When  they  fall  upon 
our  friends  we  are  apt,  rather  than  suffer  through 
their  suffering,  to  tell  ourselves  that  at  the  first 
they  will  not  want  us;  that  for  a  little  they  will 
want  to  be  alone.  Certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to  in 
trude  ourselves  officiously  upon  their  grief.  Nor 
should  we.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  very 
sure  that  we  are  not  really  wanted,  that  our  sym 
pathy  expressed  silently  by  our  presence  and  com 
panionship,  by  our  merely  doing  errands  for  them, 
is  not  even  in  some  slight  way  of  use.  If  we  go  to 
their  house,  we  can  but  come  away  again  with  some 
evidence  of  friendship  left  behind.  If  we  write, 
if  we  send  messages,  we  have  given  proof.  We  need 
not  be  admitted,  but  at  least  we  shall  have  shown 
that  we  are  close  in  thought.  Should  we,  however, 
either  from  an  imagined  understanding  or  from 
embarrassed  helplessness  in  facing  sorrow,  keep 
ourselves  apart,  we  may  have  added  loneliness  to 
affliction  and  have  missed  the  chance  to  be  of  help. 

RESPECTERS    OF    PERSONS 

Very  different  is  the  other  class  of  friends,  who  take 
liberties  with  friendship,  who  use  it  as  the  excuse  for 
all  manner  of  presumptions,  who  are  without  con 
sideration  for  our  feelings,  our  comfort,  and  conven 
ience,  and  intrude  themselves  at  any  moment  upon 
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us,  upon  our  inmost  thoughts,  our  most  intimate 
affairs. 

Of  these,  the  most  difficult  to  combat  without 
hurting  are  those  who  feel  that  friendship  means 
possession;  that  it  gives  them  the  right  to  make  free 
with  us,  with  our  time,  our  things,  our  house.  Of 
us  ourselves  they  are  both  custodians  and  proprietors. 
They  would  have  us  entirely  to  themselves,  such  is 
their  excess  devotion;  and  bitterly  resent  it  if  we 
have  other  friends  we  hold  as  dear.  Nor  can  they 
understand  why  they  are  not  included  in  each  plan 
we  make,  how  there  may  be  times  when  we  may  wish 
to  replace  them  with  someone  else.  They  discover 
us  dining  with  Bill  Thompson  at  the  club,  playing 
golf  with  Gardner,  arranging  for  a  motor  trip  with 
Ned  Larned,  and,  if  men,  they  show  they  are  "a  little 
sore."  If  of  the  other  sex  and,  running  in  upon  us, 
they  find  we  have  asked,  not  them,  but  some  other 
women  in  to  tea,  their  feelings  are  hurt.  How  does 
it  happen,  that  is  their  mute  question,  that  they 
were  not  asked?  We  cannot  even  give  a  dinner 
party  of  which  the  chances  are  that  they  will  hear, 
without  giving  them  some  explanation  in  the  nature 
of  apology.  They  will  not  see  that  sometimes  it 
may  be  not  a  matter  of  our  fondness,  but  of  their 
own  congeniality;  that  we  are  to  have  as  guests 
those  with  whom  they  have  naught  in  common, 
those  with  different  interests  and  tastes.  Impos 
sible  to  sustain  a  friendship  long  on  such  exacting 
terms;  for  zeal  grows  tiresomely  close  to  rudeness 
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when  it  is  insistent,  even  impertinent,  in  its  demands, 
and  begins  to  gauge  affection  with  a  yardstick. 

Let  us,  then,  ourselves,  if  we  would  hold  our  friends, 
be  careful  that  they  do  not  feel  that  we  have  roped 
and  bound  them.  Let  us  realize  that  there  are  times 
when  they  would  go  free  and  seek  a  different  com 
panionship.  Nor,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  we  be  quick 
to  fancy  slights.  Surely,  if  our  friends  are  worthy  of 
the  name,  we  may  trust  them  not  intentionally  to 
wound  us. 

First  cousin  to  those  who  would  own  us  body  and 
soul  are  those  who  feel  that  friendship  gives  them  the 
right  of  interruption.  They  know  that  we  are  busy 
people,  that  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  we  have  to 
live  by  a  routine  that  permits  of  little  variation. 
We  wish  to  see  our  friends,  but  only  certain  hours 
have  we  to  give.  Those  we  give  freely.  Understanding 
that  fact,  they  assure  themselves,  however,  that 
they  are  the  exception.  Knowing  that  we  are  oc 
cupied,  they  drop  in  at  our  office  and  settle  to  a  chat, 
or  keep  us  listening  to  matters  of  slight  interest 
on  the  telephone.  They  buttonhole  us  on  the  street. 
Or,  knowing  that  we  work  at  home  and  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  catch  us,  they  ask  the  maid  or  hall  boy  to 
inquire  if  they  may  not  see  us  for  a  moment.  They 
have,  moreover,  always  a  way  of  assuring  us  that 
we  shall  do  better  for  a  little  respite.  Surely  we  can 
spare  them  that.  And  in  the  end  they  force  us  to  a 
false  position.  It  is  not  they  who  are  culpable  in 
withholding  us  from  work,  but  we  who  are  rude  when 
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we  are  forced  to  bring  to  their  attention  its  neces 
sity. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  remembering  those  who,  while 
we  fretted  inwardly,  kept  us  so  innocently  from  our 
tasks,  be  careful  that  our  presence  is  a  pleasure  and 
not  an  imposition.  Almost  the  greatest  courtesy, 
indeed,  which  we  may  pay  our  friends,  the  greatest 
proof  of  our  consideration,  is  to  place  our  interests 
somewhere  below  their  own,  and  to  realize  tactfully 
that  it  is  no  proof  of  their  indifference  toward  us 
if,  at  times,  they  must  look  upon  us  as  a  hindrance. 

MAKING  FREE 

Less  likely  by  far  are  we  to  be  among  those  unpleas 
ant  people  whose  form  of  taking  liberties  is  to  help 
themselves  without  permission  to  our  things.  We 
cannot  imagine  ourselves  guilty  of  such  rudeness. 
Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  many  times  that  we  our 
selves  have  suffered  from  trivial  presumptions,  we 
begin  to  wonder  if  we  are  exceptional;  and  an  un 
pleasant  doubt  creeps  in.  Take  Ned  Parsons,  whose 
desk  is  next  to  ours  at  the  office.  A  thoroughly  like 
able  young  fellow.  But  there  are  certain  things  we 
wish  he  wouldn't  do.  To  save  our  lives,  we  cannot 
keep  ourselves  stocked  up  in  paper,  pens,  or  ciga 
rettes.  Cheerfully,  he  helps  himself  to  our  supply 
before  our  face,  not  when  our  back  is  turned.  Or 
Tom  Jenks  stays  with  us  for  over  Sunday  always 
ill  provided  with  necessities  or  with  the  proper  togs. 
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He  takes  our  razor — he  could  not  get  his  in — and, 
eager  for  a  cross-country  walk  in  the  woods  behind 
our  house,  he  comes  down  clad  jauntily  in  our  own 
knickerbockers.  They  are,  he  assures  us,  just  the 
thing.  Sometimes,  instead,  we  go  to  the  club  locker, 
which  we  share  with  Ned  Soule,  to  find  our  tennis 
racquet  or  our  golf  clubs  missing.  And  when  at  last 
we  find  him  on  the  court  or  links,  he  waves  at  us 
affably,  continuing  his  game,  and  tells  us  that  he  had 
not  expected  us.  More  amused  are  we  by  George 
Waterman,  who,  when  he  visits  us,  has  a  way  of  re 
versing  guest  and  host  so  that  it  is  we  who  are  re 
sponding  to  his  invitations.  Emerging  from  our 
pantry,  where  he  has  been  lost,  he  asks  us  if  we  will 
not  have  a  cool  drink,  or  a  cigarette,  as  he  prof 
fers  one  from  our  own  box.  Won't  we  come  out 
for  a  drive?  He  has  brought  round  our  car. 
There  it  is  before  the  house  with  engine  started. 
"What's  the  matter  with  a  sail?"  He  has  got  up 
early  this  fine  summer  morning  and,  as  the  result, 
our  catboat  bobs  against  the  wharf.  "Fine  thing  a 
round  of  golf  on  Sundays."  But  since  he  has  not 
brought  his  clubs  he  annexes  ours,  and  we  find  our 
selves  asking  him  for  cleek  or  niblick.  Heaven 
knows,  they  are  all  his  to  use!  But  we  feel,  some 
how,  that  it  would  be  more  courteous  of  him  to  ask 
permission. 

Not  less  reprehensible  are  women  friends  who  take 
for  granted  that  an  informal  footing  gives  them 
license.  They  drop  in  for  tea  and  use  our  telephone 
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as  though  it  were  a  free  public  booth,  and  not  merely 
for  local  calls,  but  for  long  distance.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  penurious  when  we  feel  irritation;  we  are 
glad  to  foot  the  bill;  we  would  refuse  if  asked  to  ac 
cept  payment;  but  we  should  like  to  be  asked  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  refuse;  not  to  be  used  quite 
so  patently  as  a  convenience.  Or,  as  they  start 
home,  some  of  our  other  friends  will  show  us  an  arm 
ful  of  our  books.  "I'm  taking  these  along,"  they 
nod.  "I  always  know  where  to  come  when  I  want  to 
find  good  reading."  When  they  are  asked  to  luncheon 
and  are  taken  to  our  rooms,  they  supply  themselves, 
after  a  careful  search  in  our  top  bureau  drawer,  with 
the  handkerchief  they  have  forgotten.  Needing  a 
light  wrap  as  they  start  from  our  house  for  the  beach, 
they  take  along  our  blue-silk  sweater  which  all  sum 
mer  we  have  kept  so  carefully  from  fading.  Or  per 
haps  they  like  to  sit  beneath  the  trees  to  read,  and 
for  their  comfort  use  one  of  our  new  chintz  pillows. 
Why,  moreover,  should  they  not  turn  down  the 
corner  of  the  page  where  they  leave  off?  They 
always  do  with  their  own  books.  And  do  we  not  also 
know  many  women  who,  when  they  go  out  with  us 
motoring,  depend  upon  us  always  for  a  wrap,  and  be 
fore  we  start  out  for  pleasure,  or  a  special  destination, 
make  use  of  our  car  to  help  them  with  some  errand. 
The  chances  are  that  these  are  the  same  people  who 
have  never  the  right  change  in  their  purse  or  the 
money  for  some  slight  thing  that  they  have  ordered, 
and  who  turn  to  us  in  the  midst  of  payment  for  a 
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quarter  or  a  dollar  which  will  help  them  out.  Others, 
too,  there  are,  quite  as  provoking,  who,  since  we  have 
a  garden  and  "so  many  flowers,"  would  like  to  pick 
a  few  to  take  home.  They  won't  bother  us;  they'll 
just  cut  what  they  want  themselves.  And  off  they 
start,  slashing  at  our  most  cherished  blossoms,  cut 
ting  half  the  plant  with  leaf  and  buds,  with  no  con 
sideration  of  our  choice.  Sometimes,  too,  without 
consulting  our  convenience,  they  show  their  friends 
about  our  place  and  house.  "You  don't  mind,  I 
know, "  they  say,  as  they  come  upon  us,  as  though 
they  were  in  a  museum  conducting  a  band  of  tourists. 
"  Don't  stop  whatever  you  are  doing.  I'll  show  them 
about." 

Trivial  infringemeats  every  one  of  these.  Indeed, 
to  mention  them  as  provocations  of  ill-temper  and 
resentment  is  to  show  ourselves  at  once  as  grudging 
and  ungenerous.  The  point,  however,  is,  so  we  pro- 
test,that,  while  we  like  to  give  and  to  give  generously, 
to  have  our  friends  know  that  they  have  but  to  ask, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  presumptuous  when 
they  take  without  asking.  Let  them  do  so  often,  and 
they  turn  use  of  friendship  to  abuse. 

We  ourselves,  then,  will  be  courteous  enough  to 
beg  for  bounty.  Moreover,  we  will  be  quite  sure 
that  our  requests  are  not  large  save  under  some  spe 
cial  pressure  and  never  difficult  to  refuse.  Especially 
careful  will  we  be,  unless  driven  by  necessity,  not 
to  place  upon  our  friendships  the  strain  of  money 
loans.  If  proffer  is  made,  there  is  no  reason  why,  for 
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once,  in  a  tight  place,  we  should  not  accept.  No  rea 
son  why,  for  once,  we  should  not  ask.  But  careless 
borrowing  is  another  matter.  Even,  moreover,  when 
our  need  is  crucial  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have  left 
a  way  out  for  inconvenience  and  impossibility;  that 
we  do  not  inflict  our  burden  on  other  shoulders  no 
less  capable  of  sustaining  it  than  our  own.  Other 
things  there  are,  too,  perhaps  less  understandable 
to  us  who  view  them  differently,  which  people  do  not 
like  to  lend.  Their  books — sometimes  because  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  sometimes  because  of  association, 
sometimes  merely  because  they  know  us  to  be  careless 
and  we  have  begged  a  volume  from  a  cherished  set. 
Better,  with  the  first  hint  of  anxiety,  to  cancel  our 
request,  to  get  the  book  from  a  library,  or  to  ler 
it  go  unread.  It  may  be,  instead,  that  we  ask  for  one 
of  their  unique  possessions — golf  club,  racquet,  even 
their  fountain  pen — which  have  been  selected  and 
adapted  to  their  special  use.  Or  their  more  intimate 
belongings,  which  are  personal  to  them,  whether 
dress-suit  case,  watch,  some  piece  of  jewellery  or 
wearing  apparel  which  we  want  just  this  once  to  help 
us  out.  Or,  in  an  emergency,  we  beg  for  those  whose 
use  is  mechanical — typewriter  or  victrola,  sewing 
machine  or  motor  car.  We  may  repair  any  damage 
which  we  do,  but  we  shall  cause  inconvenience  if  we 
put  them  out  of  use.  Have  we  not  our  own  idio 
syncrasies  in  keeping  special  things  to  our  own  selves? 
Let  us,  then,  be  sparing  of  the  favours  that  we  ask,  pre 
ferring  to  manage,  where  we  can,  by  hook  or  by 
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crook.  If  forced  to  make  requests,  we  will,  moreover, 
phrase  them  so  tactfully  that  we  can  retract  them 
if  they  seem  disturbing.  We  must  not  force  our 
friends  to  lend  with  anxiety  in  preference  to  the 
discourtesy  of  a  refusal. 

JOB'S  COMFORTERS 

Job's  comforters  undoubtedly  considered  them 
selves  worthy  friends  when  they  went  to  help  him 
with  sound  advice,  which  they  called  commiseration. 
If  he  had  only  been  wise  and  prudent  in  his  diet 
and  behaviour,  he  had  not  been  so  afflicted.  Stand 
ing  about  his  sick-bed,  from  which  it  seemed  likely 
that  he  would  not  rise,  they  were  careful  to  inform 
him  how  they  had  always  avoided  just  such  a  bad 
turn.  Even  when  he  protested  feebly  that  his  cir 
cumstances  were  not  quite  the  same  as  theirs,  that 
he  had  his  flocks  to  tend,  his  men  to  oversee,  that  he 
couldn't  let  up  and  take  a  rest,  they  went  right  on 
assuring  him  that  in  summer  they  kept  out  of  the 
sun,  made  their  work  light,  ate  sparsely  of  the  prod 
ucts  of  their  vine  and  fig  tree.  And  how  shockingly 
he  looked,  how  old  he  seemed !  He  had  let  himself 
put  on  too  much  weight.  They  remembered  him 
as  he  was  just  five  years  ago,  so  young  and  buoyant, 
such  a  trig  and  slender  fellow.  Really,  he  should 
take  more  diversion  and  more  exercise.  Or  it  was 
a  pity,  just  because  he  had  an  inexplicable  fondness 
for  country  life,  to  let  himself  get  quite  so  far  be- 
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hind  the  style  in  cut  of  clothes.  Now,  in  the  city, 
the  tailors  were  cutting  goatskins  just  below  the 
knees  and  mantles  a  full  half-yard  shorter.  A  nice, 
upstanding  man  always  stoodmore  chance  in  business. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  he  might  not  have  lost 
out  on  that  deal  if  he  had  not  been  up  against  a 
far  more  spruce  competitor.  He  should  pay  more 
attention,  really,  to  his  own  appearance.  And  was 
he  sure  that  some  of  his  scourges  were  not  a 
little  his  own  fault?  Unquestionably,  he  had  been 
blunt  and  tactless  with  the  neighbouring  shepherds. 
Now,  they  would  have  been  more  politic  themselves. 
Suppose  he  didn't  like  their  way  of  doing  business. 
In  the  long  run,  it  paid.  You  couldn't,  not  even  for 
conscience'  sake,  run  counter  to  the  world's  opinion. 
If  he  had  only  shown  himself  as  a  little  more  ap 
proachable,  if  he  hadn't  inquired  so  closely  into  the 
wrong  and  right  of  every  matter,  he  would  have  had 
some  friends  to  tide  him  over.  These  were,  in  fact, 
not  visitations  sent  from  God  as  the  test  of  his  de 
votion  and  his  sanctity,  but  troubles  which  he  had 
brought  on  himself.  And  Job,  who  at  least  in  his 
afflictions  had  had  the  consciousness  of  special 
favour,  was  left  resentful  at  the  disillusionment 
brought  by  his  worldly  informers  and  turned  his 
face  away  from  them  and  toward  the  wall. 

We  laugh,  perhaps,  as  we  think  of  ourselves  in  such 
unsympathetic  roles.  We  are  not  that  sort.  We 
don't  knock  a  fellow  when  he's  down.  We  know  what 
it  is,  ourselves,  to  be  given  criticism  when  we  want 
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appreciation.  But  are  we  very  sure  that  we  do  not 
sometimes  deal  with  the  conduct  of  our  friends  as 
with  a  hand  which  they  have  played  at  bridge,  and 
show  them  just  how  many  more  tricks  we  should  have 
taken?  We  ourselves,  that  is  understood,  are  not 
given  to  mistaking  leads,  to  over-  or  to  under-betting, 
to  being  caught  in  a  revoke.  To  be  sure,  the  game 
is  at  an  end,  the  score  is  counted,  there  have  been 
victory  and  defeat.  But  if  we  explain  to  our  friends 
what  we  should  have  done,  they  may  profit  by  our 
information  in  the  future.  And  do  we  not,  cau 
tioning  ourselves  that  we  do  not  like  the  task,  feel  too 
often  that  there  are  times  when,  as  friends,  we  must 
deal  in  home  truths?  Fred  Barber  is  just  a  little  bit 
too  flashy  about  his  waistcoats  and  his  ties;  suppose 
we  drop  a  hint  that  the  men  at  whose  friendship  he 
aims  are  a  trifle  more  conservative.  Or  his  manner 
is  a  little  stiflf  and  gauche;  wouldn't  it  be  a  kind 
ness  just  to  tell  him  ?  And,  really,  he  has  such  a  way 
of  making  breaks — of  not  knowing  it,  and  of  pushing 
on  as  though  it  were  clear  sailing.  We  might  put 
him  wise  to  the  fact  that  Jack  Smith's  wife,  about 
whom  he  so  pleasantly  inquired,  has  died,  and  that 
Minnie  Marston  does  not  wish  to  be  asked  if  she 
is  spending  the  summer  at  her  place  on  the  Cape, 
now  the  residence  of  her  divorced  husband.  And 
when  we  do,  how  rueful  he  looks,  how  hurt,  quite 
as  though  we  were  depriving  him  of  some  childish 
pleasure.  We  can't  quite  understand  why  he  should 
take  out  on  us  his  irritation  over  his  own  faults,  but 
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the  fact  is,  that  he  begins  to  shun  us.  Or  we  turn 
our  attentions  upon  Lucy  Farr.  How  extreme  she 
is  in  her  manners,  her  dancing,  and  her  clothes !  What 
a  shame  that  there  is  not  someone  to  inform  her  that 
she  will  be  dropped  by  the  nicest  people!  Suppose 
we  try — we  can  assure  her  that  we  know  she  is  really 
not  like  the  impression  of  herself  she  gives,  but  that 
she  is  judged  by  others  who  do  not  so  well  know 
her.  Even  Helen  Swan,  so  nice  and  affable,  so  good- 
natured,  we  feel  that  we  must  prod.  She  really  mustn't 
let  herself  get  quite  so  large  or  look  so  dowdy.  We 
might  recommend  to  her  the  new  Exercise  Book  we 
found  the  other  day.  What  was  it  called — Reduc 
ing?  And  what  about  telling  her  the  name  of  that 
tailor  we  discovered  ?  He  gives  such  long  lines.  Her 
feet  would  look  so  much  better  shod  if  she  would  give 
up  those  ground-grippers.  We  can  put  our  com 
ment  as  a  joke,  just  a  little  playful  twitting.  We 
hadn't  thought  she  cared  at  all  about  her  looks,  and 
yet  she  seemed  to  be  hurt  by  what  we  meant  for 
kindly  comment. 

And  have  we  never — or,  like  the  redoubtable  cap 
tain  of  the  Pinafore,  just  hardly  ever — pried  inquis 
itively  into  our  friends'  thoughts  with  the  idea  of 
changing  them?  If  we  could  only  make  them  see 
how  absurd  they  were  in  their  "lost-leader"  worship. 
Is  it  possible  that  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  can 
believe  in  such  a  jingo  politician  and  cast  their  vote 
for  him?  They  must  see  reason.  Why,  we  have 
inside  information  that  will  prove  to  them  how 
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wrong  is  their  stubborn  adherence.  They  must  hear 
us  out.  Or  do  they  really  like  to  go  to  such  and  such 
a  church?  How  can  they  stand  the  rector?  We 
wonder  that  he  isn't  requested  to  resign.  Oh,  they 
like  him,  do  they?  What,  he  married  them?  He  is 
a  personal  friend?  Well,  of  course,  they  have  a  right 
to  their  opinion.  But  if  they  knew  what  we  knew 
of  the  radical  measures  he  had  advocated,  we  were 
sure  that  they'd  agree  with  us.  It  was  high  time 
he  left.  And,  really,  how  could  they  be  free-traders? 
They  came  from  a  family  of  mill  owners,  good  old 
protectionists  who  would  turn  in  their  graves.  With 
whom  had  they  been  going  that  they  picked  up  such 
strange  ideas?  And  in  six  months'  time,  or  sooner, 
we  begin  to  wonder  why  we  do  not  get  on  so  well 
as  we  used  with  Jim  or  Eleanor.  What  has  hap 
pened  to  make  them  so  aloof  and  so  reserved? 

The  fact  is  that,  though  there  is  much  pretty  fiction 
told  and  written  of  the  freedom  of  real  friendship,  it 
acquires  unpleasant  aspects  if  translated  into  fact. 
Far  safer  shall  we  be  in  securing  our  good  friends  if 
we  accept  them,  their  appearance,  their  opinions,  as 
we  find  them,  and  do  not  try  to  alter  them  to  fit  our 
tastes. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CONVERSATION  AS  A  MEANS  TO  FRIENDSHIP 

SIR,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "we  had  a  good  talk." 
By  which  he  meant  that  he  had.  For  the  idea 
of  a  good  talk  held  by  this  high-handed  tyrant  who 
commanded  "Silence"  at  an  interruption  was  not 
one  of  give-and-take,  a  game  at  which  two  can  play 
together;  it  was,  rather,  of  a  monologue  delivered 
by  himself  to  a  silent  and  respectful  audience.  His 
companion,  Boswell,  to  be  sure,  might  draw  him  out 
and  furnish  him  with  matter  for  debate — debate  in 
which  the  learned  Doctor  preferred  to  state  and 
answer  his  own  arguments.  But  let  another  voice 
intrude  upon  his  speech,  thrust  its  way  into  his 
thoughts  with  contravention  and  entreaty,  and  it 
was  sure  to  be  out-thundered.  Good  talk  his  was,  no 
doubt,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  since  he  had  the 
chance  to  marshal  all  his  thoughts  in  legions.  Good 
talk,  likewise,  from  his  listeners' point  of  view.  They 
had  come  purposely  to  hear  him  and  preferred  to 
leave  the  field  of  battle  to  him  as  a  parade  ground  for 
manoeuvres.  Even  good  talk  from  our  own  point  of 
view;  for  we  still  like  to  read  how  he  set  his  thoughts 
to  running  double  quick;  how  he  brought  them  to 
attention  for  review  in  single  file  or  close  formation. 
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Good  talk,  in  fact,  from  every  point  of  view,  unless, 
perhaps,  we  are  of  those  who  like  a  little  less  philoso 
phy,  a  little  more  humanity.  But  it  was  not — though 
we  should  not  have  dared  to  pipe  it  as  complaint 
before  that  bellowing  voice — good  conversation. 

For  good  conversation,  the  kind  that  leads 
through  liking  into  a  desire  for  friendship,  is  not  the 
result  of  interest  in  ourselves  or  in  our  ability  to  dis 
play  our  own  ideas,  to  tell  a  story,  or  to  expound  a 
theory.  It  comes  from  our  interest  in  the  other 
person  and  in  how  far,  whether  for  our  own  pleasure 
or  our  profit,  we  may  lead  him  to  give  us  something 
of  himself.  Not  that  we  need  be  niggardly  and  over- 
modest.  True,  we  have  heard  the  story  of  the  woman, 
complimented  for  her  brilliancy,  who  had  merely 
listened  and  had  not  spoken  a  word;  but  the  hero 
of  that  tale  was  Napoleon,  or  some  other  solitary  and 
vainglorious  conqueror.  And  while  we  may  often 
come  on  men  and  women  living  merely  on  a  lower 
plane  of  vanity,  we  are  not  seeking  to  pay  court  with 
flattery,  but  bidding  for  an  honest  friendship.  That 
being  so,  if  we  attempt  to  draw  out  our  man  and  to 
withhold  ourselves,  the  chances  are  that,  if  he  is  not  a 
conceited  prating  fellow,  we  shall  never  fetch  him. 
A  poor  compliment  is  acquiescent  silence  with  all 
that  it  implies  of  sly  motives  and  of  roguery.  There 
must  be  intercourse.  Only  let  our  zest  for  what  we 
have  to  say  remain  a  little  less  than  that  for  what  we 
have  to  hear. 

In  our  way  toward  making  friends  we  may  stum- 
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ble  unawares  into  so  many  pitfalls.  Along  the 
road  and  confronting  us  at  every  turn  lies  the 
Sticky  Bog  of  Anecdotes.  Heaven  knows,  if  we  fall 
in,  we  shall  have  company,  though  we  shall  surely  find 
them  boring.  There  they  are,  no  one  listening  to  the 
next,  each  pathetically  trying  in  the  hope  of  winning 
a  smile,  to  pass  on  just  once  more  the  old  story  he 
has  pocketed.  A  babel  and  confusion  rises,  through 
which  we  catch  a  recurrent  echo;  and  as  we  hear 
the  words  "home  brew,"  "mother-in-law,"  "Ford  or 
flivver,"  we  are  inclined  to  pass  on,  turning  a  deaf 
ear.  Being  courteous,  however,  we  stop  to  listen, 
or,  by  telling  them  that  we  have  heard  their 
little  joke  before,  to  help  these  storytellers  out  of 
their  predicament.  And  just  as  we  are  congratulat 
ing  ourselves  that  we  stand  above  them  on  safe 
ground,  in  we  slip  by  trying  to  cap  their  stale  "chest 
nut"  with  one  better. 


THE  DESERT  OF  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

On  our  other  side  there  is  a  desert  waste  formed 
from  the  deep  drifts  of  personal  experience.  Its 
shape  is  the  capital  letter  I,  and  those  who  wander 
through  it,  since  they  have  not  the  power  to  cast  the 
Ancient  Mariner's  spell,  are  usually  companionless. 
Whatever  listeners  they  may  catch  need  lend  but 
half  an  ear,  for  these  narrators  are  not  aware  of 
solitude.  One  is  recounting  what  he  did  when  he 
was  a  small  boy.  How  bad  he  was!  You  might  not 
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think  it  to  look  at  him  now,  but  then  he  was  a  lively 
fellow.  A  fine  trick  that  was  they  played  upon  their 
master,  old  Lyon!  Do  we  know  Ned  Peckham?  He 
was  mixed  up  in  it.  It  happened  just  this  way. 
But  before  we  hear  the  end  of  it,  we  come  on  Billy 
Farnum,  whose  best  time  was  his  college  days.  Do 
we  remember  the  old  line-up  of  the  football  team? 
He  played  half-back.  That  game  when  they  licked 
Harvard  in  the  last  five  minutes? — there  was  a  hot 
time  in  the  old  town  that  night.  And  there,  if  you'll 
believe  us,  is  Charlie  Henshaw,  still  talking,  the  old 
epicure,  of  his  pet  restaurants,  of  what  we  ought  to 
order,  of  just  how  we  must  treat  the  waiters,  whom  we 
shall  never  meet,  if  we  wish  to  be  well  served.  Or 
Eleanor  Gates  explaining  in  detail  how  she  felt  when 
she  took  her  first  ride  by  aeroplane.  No,  she  wasn't  a 
bit  scared.  The  noise,  of  course,  was  deafening,  but 
•  And  in  chimes  Mary  Guild,  who  has  not  been 
listening  and  is  eager  to  impart  the  information — if  she 
can,  to  some  young  mother — of  how  successfully  she 
planned  and  varied  each  of  her  children's  diet.  Un 
fortunately  the  next  neighbour  is  a  spinster  authoress, 
who  must  tell  someone  what  the  conditions  are 
under  which  she  can  best  compose,  how  many  letters 
have  come  her  way  from  appreciative  readers,  just 
what  is  the  real  idea  of  her  next  novel.  She  will 
have  more  success  if  she  imparts  it  to  "Who's  Who"; 
for  on  her  other  side  is  a  woman  absorbed  in  giving 
out  the  details  of  her  last  operation.  Sam  Rogers, 
too,  who  has  lost  his  match  on  the  last  hole,  is  going 
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over  all  the  reasons  why  he  putted  badly;  and  Jack 
Trimble  and  his  wife,  who  have  unrolled  the  architec 
tural  plans  for  their  new  house,  begin  to  puzzle  us 
with  strange  words  like  "ramp"  and  "header,"  of 
which  we  have  never  heard,  or  with  cross-sections 
and  elevations.  Long  before  we  have  mastered  them 
our  problem  is  changed  by  Russell  Parsons,  who 
breaks  in  with  a  tip  on  what  he,  as  a  broker,  thinks  the 
best  investments.  Now,  oil  is  always  risky.  More 
than  once  he  has  got  stuck.  Better  short-term  city 
bonds.  Fortunately,  we  are  rescued  from  the  thought 
of  our  own  passed  dividends  by  Fred  Waller,  just  back 
from  India  and  full  of  thrilling  tales.  No  chance, 
however,  to  get  to  the  cobra  that  uncoiled  in  his 
bathroom,  or  the  scorpion  he  found  in  his  bed,  even 
to  the  killing  of  his  lion,  before  we  are  caught  up 
by  Bessie  Powell  who  has  just  met  such  distinguished 
people  down  in  Washington  and  acquired  so  much 
information  from  inside.  Her  information  would 
be  general;  but,  as  we  are  learning  that  the  papers 
are  all  wrong  in  what  they  say  of  the  real  reasons 
for  Administration  policies,  our  sympathy  is  sought 
by  Joseph  Brayton's  hard-luck  tale.  "If  he  could 
only  live  his  life  over,  how  different  it  would  be." 

Of  all  these  varied  stories,  each  based  on  personal 
experience,  what  has  been  the  effect?  We  should  be 
interested,  and  we  are,  for  a  little.  India,  for  instance 
—how  we  should  like  to  go  there!  What  a  pity 
we  could  not  hear  out  the  tale  of  the  black  panther 
that  Fred  strangled  with  his  hands!  For  longer  we 
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are  gracious.  It  behooves  us  to  listen.  We  are  not  so 
selfish  that  we  will  not  give  attention  to  our  friends 
and  their  concerns.  But  as  the  tales  accumulate  or 
as  one  drags  on,  we  are  conscious  that  this  is  not  con 
versation,  since  we  ourselves  do  not  take  part.  How 
much  more  absorbing  we  should  find  it  if  we  might 
break  in  with  some  experience  of  our  own!  Now, 
when  we  were  young,  we  went  to  the  old  Grammar 
School,  and  we  ourselves  were  limbs.  No  one  quite  so 
sharp  in  skinning  out  of  trouble  or  in  putting  others 
up  to  tricks.  We,  too,  played  on  our  college  team- 
were  captain,  incidentally — the  year  that  it  licked 
Yale  or  Harvard  to  a  frazzle.  We  have,  perhaps, 
been  up  in  an  aeroplane — no  little  trial  trip,  but  for  a 
matter  of  some  hours.  As  for  the  babies*  diet,  no 
child  ever  required  more  careful  watching  than  our 
little  Eleanor  when  she  was  young,  and  look  at  her 
now.  Or  perhaps  we  write  ourselves,  have  a  little 
book  just  out  this  month.  Or,  when  it  comes  to  the 
last  green,  we  find  we  can  approach  it  better  if  we 
risk  an  extra  shot.  So  on  it  goes.  On  the  tip  of  our 
own  tongues  is  the  fatal  letter  I.  Given  half  a  chance, 
we  should  pronounce  it.  But  if  we  are  shrewd,  we 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  arid  stretch  where  so 
many  folk  are  wandering,  each  has  his  own  mirage. 
Uninterrupted,  he  looks  upon  his  own  experience  as 
an  oasis,  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only  when  another 
breaks  in  upon  it  that  it  dries  up  and  disappears. 

A  little  off  the  road  to  Good  Conversation  lie  the 
proper  premises  of  business.     There  they  are,  offices 
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and  studios,  school  buildings,  churches,  hospitals, 
banks,  and  theatres.  If  we  have  a  calling,  or  a  case 
to  win,  if  we  wish  to  meet  in  consultation  or  to  seek 
advice,  we  may  step  off  the  highway  and  take  our 
affairs  into  a  snug  retreat.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  inflict  our  special  interests  upon  these 
other  people,  who  have  no  knowledge  to  make  them 
ready  listeners,  or  who,  if  they  have,  are  frankly  out 
on  a  holiday,  time  off,  their  office  closed.  And  yet, 
if  we  do,  shall  we  not  have  precedent  as  an  excuse? 

SHOP  TALKERS 

All  about  us,  mingling  with  the  throng  on  social 
pleasure  bent,  are  those  who  carry  their  preoccupa 
tions  with  them,  who  can  never  be  quite  happy, 
quite  at  ease,  unless  they  are  talking  shop.  Where 
they  can,  they  have  found  a  crony  to  hobnob  with, 
someone  who  understands  their  line  of  work.  And 
assured  of  his  attention,  they  account  the  world  well 
lost.  Suppose  we  join  them,  find  some  point  of 
contact.  We  discover  that  we  are  tolerated  only  as 
we  keep  respectful  silence,  nod  appreciation,  ask  a 
not-too-frequent  question,  attempt  in  no  way  to 
switch  the  current  to  another  course.  Sometimes 
we  strike  the  social  busybodies  who  make  gossip 
their  profession;  and  though  we  ourselves  come  from 
a  different  town,  are  here  merely  on  a  visit,  we  are 
taken  without  initiation  and  without  ceremony  into 
the  society  which  forms  their  special  set.  "Yes, 
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Dolly's  engagement  is  to  be  announced  at  last.  How 
long  she's  kept  him  dangling !  How's  Carlie  taking  it  ? 
Has  anybody  heard?  Did  Sam  really  leave  Lottie 
nothing  in  his  will?  Oh,  the  income  from  twenty 
thousand.  On  that  she  can  hardly  keep  up  that  big 
place."  "Jack,"  they  understand,  "is  living  up  in 
town  and  Alice  in  the  country.  Aren't  things  getting 
just  a  little  strained?"  We  ourselves,  perhaps,  are 
not  above  a  taste  for  rumour,  but  who  is  Dolly,  who  is 
Carlie,  what  was  the  difficulty  between  Sam  and 
Lottie,  why  do  Jack  and  Alice,  whoever  they  may  be, 
fail  to  hit  it  off?  We  shall  never  know.  Already 
our  ears  are  filled  with  other  foreign  names.  Should 
we  ask  for  explanation,  we  should  be  rebuked  for  our 
intrusiveness  and  made  to  feel,  hopeless  provincials 
that  we  are,  that  we  have  interrupted  at  their  labours 
the  compositors  of  some  branch  Town  Topics,  who 
have  chosen,  and  quite  properly,  to  make  up  their 
sheet  in  the  drawing  room,  not  in  the  office.  Or  sup 
pose  we  join  those  men  who  have  just  hurried  from 
their  business  with  the  closing  of  the  market.  After 
a  hard,  tense  day,  they  must  be  glad  of  relaxation. 
Fortunately,  just  in  time, we  catch  the  phrases,  "drop 
in  stocks,"  "selling  short,"  "inflation,"  "panic," 
"rush  on  the  market."  We  have  met  their  kind  be 
fore,  and  we  fall  back.  Here  come  two  women  whom 
we  know,  a  little  fagged,  but  fine-looking.  Will  we 
join  them  for  tea  ?  Someone,  you  see,  is  going  to  take 
us  in.  Alas,  in  our  innocence,  we  do  not  know  quite 
how  completely!  Before  the  tea  is  brewed,  they 
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are  deep  in  a  discussion  of  educational  methods,  each 
very  sure  of  the  side  that  she  has  taken,  one  con 
vinced  that  children  develop  far  more  quickly  if  they 
are  independent  of  their  teacher,  the  other  as  firmly 
convinced  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  should 
be  made  to  count.  "Of  course,  with  the  sub-normal 
child,  the  special  problem—  "Disassociation  of 

ideas,"  "Failure  to  coordinate."  Good  heavens,  how 
very  different  from  those  young  days  of  our  own 
when  we  either  knew  our  lessons  or  we  didn't,  when 
thyroid  glands  had  not  yet  accounted  for  our  laziness 
and  mischief,  when  we  were  quite  simply  good  or  bad! 
If  we  say  so,  however,  we  are  ignored  as  frivolous, 
or  old-fashioned,  lacking  in  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  is  no  place  for  us.  And  though  there  is  room  for 
us  on  the  bench,  there  is  none  for  us  in  the  conversa 
tion  of  those  two  doctors  who,  together,  are  having 
it  out  about  the  proper  treatment  of  the  "flu."  What 
have  we  to  contribute  to  the  hundred  cases  which 
they  both  bring  forth  as  proof,  save  the  memory  of 
our  aches  and  chills?  Too  painful  to  trot  it  out  and 
have  it  met  with  indifferent  contempt.  To  us,  at 
least,  it  is  worth  more  than  that.  We  know  better 
than  to  join  those  groups,  obviously  composed  of 
musicians,  writers,  artists.  They  have  a  jargon  of 
their  own,  nor  will  our  presence  lead  them  to  speak 
in  our  native  tongue.  We  should  like  to  learn  of 
modern  movements;  but  why  should  they  waste 
their  time  in  explanations?  Their  ideas  cannot  be 
taught.  They  must  be  felt  by  the  elect.  And  we 
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are  Philistines,  we  cannot  understand.  Better  be 
content  with  what  concerns  us  in  the  lower  world. 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  self-preservative  instinct  that  leads 
us  to  ally  ourselves  with  one  of  our  own  kind,  to  talk 
with  him  on  subjects  where  our  common  knowledge 
and  our  common  training  lead  the  way,  where  both 
he  and  we  ourselves,  on  our  own  ground,  are  sure  of 
every  inch  ?  Yes,  but  we  must  be  very  sure  that  our 
companion  is  a  stay-at-home,  with  no  instinct  for 
roving  or  for  exploration,  before  we  keep  him  pacing 
with  us  in  his  proper  field.  And  even  so,  and  even 
granted  that  there  is  no  listener  whom  we  are  both 
ignoring,  at  the  best,  we  shall  not  be  conversing.  Like 
those  to  whom  we  have  objected,  we  shall  be  just 
talking  shop. 

THE   DITCH  OF  DOGMA 

Better  that,  however,  than  that  we  should  make  it 
our  business,  on  the  highroad  to  Good  Conversation, 
to  catch  and  trip  with  our  corrections,  to  fell  and 
ditch  with  arguments,  the  happy  passer-by.  There  he 
comes,  exuberant  with  pleasure  from  some  play  he 
has  just  seen,  some  book  he  has  just  read.  Have  we 
seen  it  ? — the  best  thing  of  the  season.  Better  not  miss 
it,  if  we  can  help.  At  once  we  are  a  little  languid 
and  a  little  bored.  We  had  supposed  its  run  was 
over.  Yes,  we  saw  it  quite  three  months  ago.  We 
are  surprised  that  it  has  been  kept  on  so  long.  But, 
then,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  play  the  public  likes.  It 
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requires  no  thought.  Or,  if  it  is  a  book,  we  assure 
him  that  it  cannot  come  up  to  the  author's  first, 
which  he  has  never  read.  Brilliant,  of  course,  but 
flimsy,  technically  unsound.  With  half  an  eye  we 
can  see  it  is  a  hurried  piece  of  work.  And  could 
he  really  get  through  that  dull  piece  of  So-and-So's? 
We  had  stuck  fast  in  mid- Western  mud.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  a  movie.  A  good  one?  we  ask  incredulously. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  ?  We Ve  tried,  ourselves, 
to  be  fair  about  them.  Oh,  yes,  we've  gone  time  and 
again.  We've  been  amused  by  Charlie  Chaplin, 
mildly.  But  we  can't  stand  the  cheap  sensational 
ism.  It's  all  so  crude.  Our  inquirer  looks  a  little 
rueful,  we  are  so  cocksure  and  so  superior.  Evi 
dently  he  is  lacking  in  both  subtlety  and  taste.  He'll 
keep  to  himself  the  other  things  he  likes  whole 
heartedly.  He  will  not  have  them  spoiled.  Now,  if 
we'd  come  down  to  his  level,  the  level  of  enjoyment, 
discussed  the  subject  with  him  as  an  equal,  not  as  a 
critic,  he  would  have  dared  to  show  us  the  reasons 
for  his  preference.  We  might  have  had  a  talk. 

Perhaps  our  superiority,  instead,  takes  shape  as  a 
passion  for  correctness,  and  we  cannot  let  our  com 
panion  get  far  before  we  bring  him  up  with  a  round 
turn  about  some  detail,  wrong,  we  are  quite  sure. 
As  it  happens,  we  remember  the  occasion  of  which  he 
is  speaking.  Yes,  perfectly,  we  were  there  ourselves. 
And  Mr.  Blank  hadn't  said  just  that.  It  would  have 
been  so  much  more  clever  if  he  had.  But  what  he 
said  was And  we  finish  out  the  tale.  Or  we 
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speak  with  the  voice  of  authority  that  will  not  be 
brooked.  The  other  person,  no  doubt,  thinks  he  is 
informed,  he  has  picked  up  information  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  But  we  are  on  the  inside  track.  There 
is  no  disputing  us.  We  know.  If  it  is  the  question 
of  another  person's  conduct  or  opinion,  we  assume 
that  what  we  think  a  deeper  intimacy  gives  us  the 
right  to  contradict.  If  it  is  a  question  of  national 
policy,  we  have  been  placed  in  a  position  very  special, 
where  we  might  see  the  benefits  or  the  absurdities 
of  its  working-out.  If  one  of  partizanship,  we  hap 
pen  to  know  that  the  man's  integrity  is  in  doubt. 
We  can't  cite  our  authority,  and  without  it  we  hate  to 
disagree  with  them,  but  here  are  the  facts.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  office  he  bestowed  on  that  man, 
Pincus,  was  a  bribe.  He  had  to  do  it.  The  fellow 
had  him  in  his  power.  And,  no,  Moran  won't 
run  for  office — not  if  there's  any  chance  of  a  defeat. 
We  knew  him  well  in  college.  Always  on  the  winning 
side.  Our  own  candidate,  however,  is  impeccable — 
above  reproach.  The  country  isn't  worthy  of  the 
name  "Republic"  if  it  fails  to  put  him  in.  Oh,  that 
old  story — nothing  to  it — malicious  gossip,  idle 
rumour.  They'll  be  very  foolish  if  they  give  it  second 
thought.  So  sure  are  we  of  the  right  of  our  position 
that  there  is  no  come-back.  Discussion,  if  it  could 
be  called  that,  abruptly  ends.  Or  it  degenerates  to 
heated  argument  which  means  not  reason  given  and 
listened  to  politely,  but  assertion  dealt  with,  blow 
and  thwack,  sometimes  in  a  tempestuous,  sometimes 
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in  a  frigid,  voice.  It  ceases,  not  when  one  or  other  is 
convinced,  but  when  he  is  exhausted  and  from  his 
expenditure  of  energy  has  reached  the  end  of  a  long 
rope.  Not  strange  that  when  we  meet  again  we  each 
say  to  ourselves  that  we  have  naught  in  common, 
better  keep  clear  of  each  other,  give  each  other  a  wide 
berth.  There  are  so  many  subjects  of  which  we 
must  steer  clear.  What  we  do  not  tell  ourselves  is 
that  our  preference  was  to  air  our  wisdom,  not  to  make 
good  our  claim  to  being  liked  and  adding  to  our 
friends. 

SMALL  TALK 

Suppose,  however,  we  are  ordinary  folk.  We  do 
not  talk  to  air  our  clever  wits,  but  to  keep  up  our 
end  of  social  intercourse.  We  wish  to  make  new 
friends  and,  more,  to  keep  our  old.  If,  then,  we  are 
warned  away  from  Anecdote,  Experience,  Gossip, 
Shop,  what  is  left  us?  Shall  we  go  mute?  The 
only  alternative,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  Dreary 
Waste  of  Silence.  Must  we  attempt  to  break  it  only 
when  we  think  of  something  deep  and  clever?  If  so, 
there  is  a  certainty  that  we  shall  go  our  way  alone. 

It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  for  we  must  recognize  that 
small  talk  is,  after  all,  three  fourths  of  conversational 
life.  If  we  abstain  from  it  entirely,  we  shall  not  seem 
human.  It  is  a  dull  and  unresponsive  person  who 
gives  nothing  of  himself,  who  is  close-mouthed  about 
his  work,  who  will  not  stoop  to  harmless  gossip. 
Only  we  must  watch  our  step  and  bring  it  up  with  a 
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round  turn  when  we  are  uncertain  of  its  springy 
lightness.  And  as  surely  must  we  keep  our  eye  upon 
the  step  of  our  companion.  It  is  time  to  change  the 
subject,  to  get  back  upon  the  common  highway  when 
he  roves  or  lags. 

Thus  we  have,  perhaps,  a  story  that  seems  to  us 
amusing.  Our  companion,  we  feel  sure,  has  never 
heard  it.  It  may  bring  him,  laughing,  to  our  side. 
It  may  remind  him  of  another,  and  before  we  know  it, 
like  two  old  cronies,  we  shall  be  searching  out  our 
store.  Quite  right  to  try  it  and  to  keep  up  our  ex 
ploration  so  long  as  we  are  certain  of  his  interest, 
not  our  own.  Where  we  are  wrong  is  when  we  tell  our 
anecdote,  not  as  matter  for  our  listener's  amusement, 
but  as  proof  of  our  own  powers.  Most  wrong  when 
we  persist,  in  spite  of  his  forced  laugh  and  his  luke 
warm  politeness.  From  his  face,  we  must  get  the  cue 
that  keeps  us  in  the  role  of  entertainer  and  not  bore. 

Or  we  are  persons  of  a  rich  experience  who  have 
travelled  widely;  been  thrown  with  people  of  amusing 
personality  or  real  distinction;  we  have  been  present 
at,  or  taken  a  small  part  in,  great  events.  If  so,  we 
should  be  worse  than  over-modest  if  we  did  not  make 
attempt  to  share  our  store.  Half  the  pleasurable 
knowledge  we  acquire  is  not  gained  from  books, 
but  picked  up  here  and  there  from  acquaintances  and 
friends.  We  owe  it,  in  turn,  to  the  society  in  which 
we  happen  to  be  placed,  not  to  hoard,  but  to  impart. 
Only  it  is  again  a  question  of  the  manner  of  our  telling 
and  of  him  who  listens  to  the  tale.  When  we  speak 
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of  travels,  for  example,  we  must  not  make  them  bleak 
itineraries.  No  one  wants  to  know  at  what  hotels 
we  stopped,  on  what  boat  we  sailed,  that  we  omitted 
France  and  chose  Italy  and  Spain.  What  they  may 
wish  to  hear  are  impressions  and  not  facts,  given  with 
the  details  that  will  make  our  memories  vivid.  What 
was  it  that  we  saw  in  distant  ports  and  among  a 
foreign  people  that  will  furnish  richer  knowledge, 
pique  curiosity,  add  zest?  What  moments  did  we 
have  of  excitement  or  of  humorous  embarrassment, 
what  meetings  and  adventures  that  are  not  in  the 
guide  books,  but  belong  to  us  alone?  Such  reminis 
cences,  slight  though  they  may  be,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  recount.  Only  with  one  proviso,  that  the 
person  to  whom  we  tell  them  asks  us  to  pursue  them, 
and  really  seems  to  wish  to  hear.  This  man  or 
woman,  who  has  never  been  abroad,  may  be  genuinely 
eager  for  all  that  we  will  give.  It  is  not  first 
hand  experience,  but  it  is  something.  They  harken, 
as  did  the  King  to  Scheherazade.  These  others  are 
contented  with  their  own  world;  they  do  not  wish  to 
look  beyond  their  own  horizon.  At  any  attempt 
to  enlarge  it  for  them,  whether  by  tales  of  people,  of 
events,  or  places,  they  will  be  frankly  bored.  Thus 
must  we  discriminate  to  whom  we  tell  our  tales. 

So,  too,  with  gossip.  We  cannot  do  without  it.  It 
is  the  current  coin  of  social  life.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
despised.  Many  a  friendship  has  been  formed  by 
the  interchange  of  news  about  some  common  friend. 
Someone  we  run  across  learns  that  we  come  from 
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Boston  or  Chicago.  They  lived  there  once  and 
for  years  have  not  been  back.  Do  we  know  Amy 
Blank  or  John  So-and-So ?  We  do.  How  nice!  Do 
tell  a  little  bit  about  them.  Whom  did  Amy  marry? 
And  what  has  become  of  John?  What,  not  changed 
at  all?  He  was  always  a  good  fellow.  And  so  it 
goes.  One  name  and  another  is  mixed  with  reminis 
cence,  until,  as  we  part,  we  feel  that  we  have  known 
each  other  a  long  time.  What  a  nice  evening  we 
have  had!  It  has  been  good  to  hear  and  give  word 
about  these  people,  and  we  have  a  feeling  of  liking 
and  of  intimacy  for  the  person  with  whom  they  have 
brought  us  in  touch.  Gossip,  too,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
malicious,  plays  a  valuable  part  in  aiding  us  to  keep 
up  with  the  movements  and  to  understand  the 
character  of  those  who  already  are  our  friends.  By  a 
kindly  discussion  of  them  with  some  third  party  we 
often  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  their  merits, 
of  their  difficulties,  of  the  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed.  We  gain  a  clearer  knowledge  by  regard 
ing  them  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Only 
must  we  indulge  in  gossip  when  it  is  harmless  and 
when  it  is  interesting.  We  must  not  juggle  names 
to  those  who  have  never  heard  of  them  and  who  do 
not  wish  to  make  them  their  concern. 

People  there  are,  moreover,  who  really  wish  us  to 
talk  shop.  Sometimes  their  interest  is  professional. 
They  are  engaged  in  our  line  of  work  and  wish  a 
frank  interchange  of  views.  At  other  times,  their 
interest  is  that  of  the  curious  outsider  who  knows 
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that  if  we  talk  about  our  work  we  shall  be  at  our  best, 
and  that  he  may  profit  by  what  we  will  impart.  If  such 
demand  is  made  upon  us,  we  must,  indeed,  be  gen 
erous  in  our  manner  of  response.  Whether  of  medi 
cine  or  business,  literature  or  art,  housekeeping  or  the 
care  of  babies,  to  respond  to  queries  fully,  we  must  give 
all  the  information  that  we  can.  Only  must  we  be 
careful  not  to  be  authoritative  in  our  manner;  in  other 
words,  not  to  "  talk  down."  Whatever  condescension 
we  may  feel,  we  must  treat  as  equals  in  intelligence 
if  not  in  information,  those  who  are  good  enough 
to  ask. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  a  person  who  wishes  an 
expression  of  conviction,  no  matter  how  radically  it 
differs  from  his  own.  Then  may  we  give  it  honestly, 
supporting  our  assertion  with  reason  or  with  proof. 
Small  danger  lies  ahead  so  long  as  we  expound  our 
own  beliefs.  The  risk  we  run  in  making  him  an 
adversary  is  when  we  try  to  force  him  to  agreement; 
browbeat  him  to  consent  to  an  opinion  which  he 
does  not  really  hold;  or  when  we  leave  our  chosen 
field,  to  go  gunning  in  his. 

For  good  conversation,  should  we  reach  it,  is 
smooth  and  pleasant  ground.  It  holds  no  ditches 
for  the  unfortunate,  no  waste  lands  tyrannically 
governed  by  the  egotistical,  no  elevations  for  the 
cocksure,  the  argumentative,  the  proud.  Rather  is 
it  the  commons,  a  democratic  meeting  place,  where 
each  of  us  must  listen  if,  in  our  turn,  we  would  be  heard. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  if  we  listen  grudgingly, 
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with  boredom.  Affably,  with  every  sign  of  interest, 
we  will  hear  our  neighbour  out.  Even  more,  we  will  be 
sure  that  we  encourage  him  to  give  his  best  to  us  as 
audience.  We  will  convince  him  that  he  need  have 
no  fear  that,  whether  from  different  mood,  convic 
tion,  or  experience,  we  shall  ridicule  or  slight  what  lies 
nearest  to  his  heart.  Whatever  he  pays  us  the  com 
pliment  of  bringing  forth  we  must  harken  to  with 
courteous  mind.  Fortunate  are  we,  if  we  are  ready 
in  our  speech,  and  may  so  give  out  our  thoughts  that 
they  do  not  kill,  do  not  absorb,  but  give  life  to  the 
conversation. 


CHAPTER  X 

THOSE  WHO  SECURE  GOOD  SERVICE 
LAST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED 

man  who  secures  good  service !  We  know  he 
is  not  mythical.  We  have  envied  him  too  often. 
He  has  a  way  of  turning  up  at  the  moment  that  we 
keenly  feel  our  helplessness.  Time  and  again  he  has 
given  us  just  cause  for  grievance  by  securing  easily 
the  attention  which  we  felt  by  rights  was  ours. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  as  we  have  stood  outside  the 
station,  laden  down  with  bundles  and  with  bags. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  at  the  entrance  of  a  theatre, 
from  which  we  ventured  out  in  sleet  or  storm  to  se 
cure  a  taxi  or  a  cab.  A  car  has  driven  up,  the  door 
has  opened,  and  just  as  we  have  put  one  usurping  foot 
upon  the  step,  we  have  been  waved  back.  "One 
moment,  sir."  The  starter  has  rebuked  us  as  though 
we  had  interfered  with  royalty.  And  in  pops  a  free 
booter  with  an  easy  assumption  of  his  rights  and 
quite  as  though  he  had  been  ahead  of  us  in  line. 
Often  we  have  met  him  in  the  dining  car.  As  we 
have  sat  waiting  for  our  order,  he  has  taken  the  seat 
opposite  and  before  we  knew  it  we  have  been  sur 
prised  to  find  that  he  has  finished  his  first  course 
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while  we  have  been  contemplating,  stormily,  a  folded 
napkin  and  an  empty  plate.  In  a  hotel  dining  room 
which  he  has  entered  twenty  minutes  after  us  we 
have  known  him  to  secure  the  cooperation  and 
advice  of  the  head  waiter,  though  we  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  a  bill  of  fare.  The  baggage  agent 
attends  to  his  trunks  ahead  of  ours,  though  he  offers 
his  checks  with  a  careless  nonchalance,  and  we  our 
selves  have  made  it  evident  that  we  have  a  nervous 
eye  upon  the  clock.  The  expressman  who  has  just 
told  us  that  the  delivery  on  the  morrow  is  the  best 
that  he  can  do  for  us,  marks  "special"  on  his  order 
and  promises  him  his  trunk  that  night.  The  hotel 
clerk  gives  him  an  outside  room  just  after  telling  us 
that  the  whole  place  is  overcrowded  and  assigning 
us  a  dark  and  dingy  pocket  opening  on  the  shaft. 
We  know  he  gets  his  telephone  calls  unbungled,  for 
he  stands  beside  us  reading  them  intelligently  while 
the  operator  tells  us  that  this  strange  man  Hen 
nessey,  who  called  us  up,  might  have  been  Hendricks, 
that  the  name,  in  any  case,  began  with  Hen.  The 
errand  boys  are  quick  to  do  his  bidding.  As  we  poke 
our  heads  into  the  hall  to  see  what  has  become  of  the 
ice  water  that  we  ordered,  a  tray  is  fetched,  not  to  our, 
but  to  his  door.  At  the  office,  the  clerks  walk  with 
quick  step  when  they  start  off  on  his  commissions. 
What  a  time  they  take,  how  they  lag  and  loiter  when 
they  go  on  ours!  In  the  shops,  the  salesmen  dance 
attendance  on  him.  The  tailor  produces  something 
that  has  just  come  in,  the  clerk  at  the  bootshop  for 
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once  bestirs  himself  to  unearth,  at  the  first  trial,  the 
right  cut  and  size.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
his  change  comes  back  before  our  own;  but  wherever 
his  personality  is  seen  and  felt,  he  is  last  come  and 
first  served. 

He  has,  too,  his  feminine  counterpart.  The  ability 
to  exact  good  service  is  no  prerogative  of  sex.  There 
is  likewise  the  woman  with  servitors  at  beck  and  call. 
The  porter  who  has  dumped  our  bags  upon  the 
ground  beside  us  and  told  us  that  he  could  not  wait 
till  train  time  to  put  us  in  our  seats,  passes  by  in 
wake  of  her,  contentment  on  his  grinning  face.  The 
conductor  helps  her  off  with  luggage  while  we  strug 
gle  with  our  own,  so  obviously  of  greater  weight. 
The  milliner  who  has  assured  us  that  she  has  shown 
us  all  her  stock,  brings  out  a  hat  we  know  instinc 
tively  would  be  becoming  and  places  it  upon  her  head. 
Or  is  it  a  hat  we  had  discarded  as  too  hideous  for 
words,  now  transformed  for  this  lady  by  a  bow  or 
feather  added  or  a  careful  tilt?  No  such  miracle 
was  worked  for  us.  Even  the  shop  girls  wake 
from  the  boredom  they  had  shown  us  to  match  her 
samples  for  her,  to  hunt  through  box  after  box  for 
a  special  kind  of  ruffling.  They  advise  her  about  the 
quality  of  linen,  tell  her  in  friendly,  not  in  conde 
scending,  fashion  what  will  not  and  what  will  fade. 
The  floor-walker  who  has  eyed  us  suspiciously  and 
sternly  when  we  returned  a  purchase,  assures  her  that 
hers  will  be  quite  all  right.  The  market  man  selects 
her  steak  with  special  care  and  trims  the  chops  for 
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her  with  a  fine  flourish.  He  has  just  had  a  shipment 
of  green  peas.  Will  she  try  some?  And  he  has 
reserved  for  her  a  box  of  the  first  native  berries — and 
after  palming  off  on  us  some  Southern  shipments 
and  assuring  us  that  they  were  quite  as  good!  Yes, 
the  delivery  has  gone  out,  but  he'll  send  the  boy 
round  with  her  packages  if  she  is  in  a  hurry.  Is 
there,  he  asks  assiduously,  nothing  else?  It  does  not 
matter  where  she  goes.  Butcher,  baker,  and  candle 
stick  maker,  one  and  all,  they  give  her  willing  aid. 

And  why?  What  is  there  about  this  man  and 
this  woman  that  procures  such  a  willingness,  that 
commands  an  attention  which  we  ourselves  can 
never  gain?  It  is  not,  we  know,  an  open  hand. 
There  are  places  where  they  make  their  way  without 
the  aid  of  fee;  and  such  tips  as  they  give  are  no  larger 
than  our  own.  Is  there  an  Open  Sesame,  a  magic 
watch- word  that  will  turn  the  lock?  If  there  is,  we 
would  go  in  search  of  it.  Suppose  we  found  it.  How 
simple  life  would  be,  how  tranquil,  how  free  of  irrita 
tions,  and  how  void  of  all  delays !  Whatever  time  we 
spent  in  search  would  be  made  up  to  us.  If  we  could 
only  solve  the  riddle,  we  should  count  it  time  well 
lost. 

MANNER  AND  NOT  MANNERS 

The  answer,  so  we  fancy,  is  manner  and  not  man 
ners.  They  have  been  endowed — this  man  and 
woman — with  a  presence  that  commands  attention. 
They  have  only  to  appear  to  make  it  felt.  They 
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imply,  though  by  no  word  or  act,  that  they  are  used 
to  being  waited  on.  And  while  we  entreat  apolo 
getically,  are  sorry  to  disturb,  beg  attention  as  a 
favour,  they  wear  a  calm  air  of  assurance  that  they 
will  get — and  that  they  will  get  swiftly — whatever 
they  may  want. 

Now  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  "grand  man 
ner" — in  its  best  sense,  the  ability  to  command  good 
service — is  quite  instinctive.  Like  any  other  talent, 
it  cannot  be  acquired.  At  the  same  time,  before  we 
humbly  put  ourselves  outside  the  ranks,  let  us  be 
very  sure  that  we  fail  from  an  inherent  weakness. 
It  may  be  that  our  case  is  not  without  a  remedy  and 
that  our  manners  are  at  fault. 

Have  we,  for  example,  let  assurance  turn  to 
arrogance?  Instead  of  expecting  willingness,  have 
we  considered  it  as  something  to  exact  ?  Have  we  felt 
we  might  require  it,  so  entitled  by  the  position  in 
which  our  servitors  were  placed?  And  if  so,  weren't 
we  right?  What  is  a  butcher  or  a  tailor  but  a  man 
who  has  opened  shop  to  furnish  us  with  his  supplies? 
What  is  a  boot-black  but  a  pair  of  hands  that  he  has 
advertised  for  polishing?  What  a  porter  if  not  a 
light-weight  derrick  to  assist  with  our  conveyance? 
A  saleswoman  is  there  behind  the  counter  to  show 
us  her  wares;  the  telephone  operator  sits  at  the 
switchboard  but  to  take  our  number  and  to  make 
connections.  In  each  case,  it  is  part  of  these  people's 
business  to  be  polite  and  prompt.  When  they  fail, 
we  shall  make  complaints  or  transfer  our  trade. 
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All  very  well,  but  if  so  we  feel  we  are  both  snobs 
and  dullards.  For  the  psychology  that  underlies  all 
willing  service  is  based  on  very  human  feelings,  not 
on  rights.  Let  us  be  big  and  generous  enough  to 
consider  the  whole  question  from  this  point  of  view. 
Someone — it  may  be  only  a  parent  or  a  teacher — has 
at  some  time  given  orders  to  us,  based  solely  on  the 
same  assumption  of  command.  With  what  spirit 
did  we  make  response?  We  can  swear  it  was  not  one 
of  eagerness.  Rather,  a  devil  of  rebellion  made  us 
want  to  prove  our  independence  by  our  slowness  and 
the  drudging  and  half-hearted  way  in  which  our  task 
was  done.  Whose  shoes,  then,  should  we  want  to 
shine  more  deftly,  those  of  the  man  who  greeted  us 
with  a  good-morning,  or  who  assumed  the  chair  in 
lordly  fashion  and  stuck  out  his  boots  at  us  without  a 
word?  Which  would  we  serve  more  quickly  in  a 
restaurant,  the  man  who  told  us  to  be  quick  about  it, 
or  the  one  who  asked  us  if  we  could  hurry  things 
a  bit?  Which  would  we  serve  best  the  second  time, 
the  man  who  had  accepted  our  ministrations  as  his 
due,  or  the  one  who  had  rewarded  us  with  thanks? 
We  know,  were  we  a  shop  girl,  that  we  should  exert 
ourselves  far  more  for  the  woman  who  took  the  time 
to  ask  us  first  if  we  were  busy,  than  for  her  who  had 
sailed  up  to  us  while  we  were  balancing  our  book 
with  the  sole  command,  "I'd  like."  Of  course,  we 
were  there  to  serve.  But  there  would  be — we 
couldn't  help  it — a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
service.  It  would  be  perfunctory  and  grudging,  if 
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it  had  been  exacted.     The  chances  are  it  would  be 
willing,  if  it  had  been  asked. 

Since  that  is  so,  let  us,  for  our  own  convenience  and 
as  proof  of  our  good-breeding,  be  careful  of  our 
manner  of  approach.  Whenever  we  look  on  man  or 
woman  in  no  matter  what  capacity,  as  mere  automata, 
to  be  employed  for  the  quick  satisfaction  of  our  needs3 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  fail. 

THE  NERVOUS  CUSTOMER 

It  may  be,  however,  that  we  have  made  a  different 
mistake.  With  every  good  intention  in  the  world, 
and  with  appreciation  of  his  service,  we  have  followed 
the  baggage  agent  in  and  out  through  lanes  of  lug 
gage  to  make  quite  sure  that  nothing  would  go 
wrong  about  our  trunks.  Did  he  think  the  strap 
would  hold?  He  had  let  it  slip  from  off  the  lock. 
Had  he  got  the  address  quite  right  ?  Somehow,  that 
East  56  looked  quite  as  much  like  West.  We  were, 
in  short,  a  nervous  traveller  with  no  faith  that  our 
possessions  would  turn  up.  Or  in  a  cafe  that  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  we  asked  the  wait 
ress  if  our  order  was  not  ready  each  time  she  passed 
us  with  a  tray.  We  are  surprised,  moreover,  that,  on 
our  next  appearance  she  comes  to  wait  on  us  re 
luctantly  and  urges  us  by  her  indifference  to  betake 
ourselves  into  the  farther  room.  In  hotels  or  in 
our  own  apartment  houses  we  can  never  be  con 
vinced  that  the  message  we  expected  has  not  come. 
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Is  the  operator  sure?  She  must  be  wrong.  Will  she 
have  the  goodness  to  look  through  her  list  again  ?  At 
the  counters  where  we  shop,  we  are  known  to  be  as 
difficult,  and  it  is  after  an  appreciable  hesitancy  that 
any  clerk  acquainted  with  our  habits  will  attend 
upon  our  needs.  We  should  like  a  yard  of  silk  to 
match  our  dress.  Why,  she  must  have  it.  There 
was  a  bolt  of  it  the  other  day.  We  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that  she  has  knowledge  of  her  stock,  and  will 
not  rest  until  we  have  watched  her  make  a  thorough 
search.  In  the  same  way,  we  poke  and  pry  ourselves 
among  the  hangers  for  a  waist  or  dress,  though  she 
has  told  us  that  she  has  not  our  size.  At  the  tailor's 
or  the  dressmaker's,  whichever  it  may  be,  we  are  not 
willing  to  put  trust  in  those  we  have  commissioned. 
The  cloth  already  cut,  we  begin  to  wonder  openly  if 
it  had  not  been  more  prudent  to  select  a  simpler 
model.  Do  they  think  they  can  succeed  with  it? 
It  takes  such  skillful  tailoring  to  give  these  simple 
lines.  Nor,  at  the  first  fitting,  do  we  wait  for  them 
to  see  the  need  of  alteration  before  we  tell  them  that 
the  shoulders  should  be  taken  up,  that  they  have  got 
the  collar  wrong.  We  wish  to  make  sure,  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  keep  after  those  whom  we  employ;  keep 
after  them  until  we  trip  them  up  or  hamper  them  in 
their  free  stride.  No  wonder,  since  we  make  them 
feel  they  cannot  satisfy,  that  they  take  scant  pleasure 
in  their  work. 

Not  so  those  who  secure  good  service.     Whatever 
doubt  and  insecurity  they  feel  is  under  their  control. 
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Outwardly,  at  least,  they  presume  real  competence 
and  ability.  The  baggage  clerk,  whom  we  so  dogged 
with  our  persistent  steps,  they  ask  if  he  will  attend 
personally  to  their  luggage,  the  flattering  implication 
being  that  then  matters  will  go  right.  Service  de 
layed,  they  entreat  the  maid,  and  only  once,  to  see 
what  she  can  do.  The  tailor  and  the  dressmaker 
they  give  ample  time  to  make  corrections  before 
they  "make  remarks."  Even  when  they  reach  an 
impasse,  they  take  no  for  an  answer,  the  chances 
being  that  they  will  fare  better  than  if  they  nag  and 
fret. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  failure  to  secure  good  service 
may  be  due  to  haste.  We  demand  attention  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  be  specially  considered  since 
we  are  busy  people  with  no  time  for  pause.  At  the 
window  of  the  ticket  office  there  are  folk  in  line. 
We  crowd  up  before  them,  butting  into  any  opening 
and  explaining  in  the  face  of  protestations  that  we 
are  short  of  time.  There  is  a  look  of  satisfaction  as 
we  are  told  to  take  our  turn  and  make  our  way  back 
to  the  tip  end  of  the  long  queue.  At  a  counter  in  a 
shop  we  find  the  clerk  engaged  in  waiting  on  another 
customer.  She  explains  that  in  a  moment  she  will 
be  at  liberty.  Will  we  be  good  enough  to  wait? 
Impossible  to  possess  our  soul  in  patience  with  all 
we  have  to  do.  Can't  she,  while  the  other  man  or 
woman  is  making  a  selection,  serve  us  both  at  once? 
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We  interrupt  with  questions,  "How  much  is  this  or 
that?"  "Will  she  be  good  enough  to  show  us  that 
box  just  behind  her,  we  are  rather  in  a  rush. — No, 
not  that  box,  the  other  one  above  it. "  Thank  good 
ness,  we  have  distracted  her  attention!  So  far,  so 
good.  But  after  depositing  our  request  before  us, 
she  urges  us  again  to  patience — "One  moment, 
madam" — and  returns  to  her  other  purchaser  who 
seems  to  us  so  stupidly  irresolute,  so  dully  slow.  Is 
she  going  to  take  all  day?  We  believe  in  knowing 
our  own  minds.  Very  well,  we  will  wait  upon  our 
selves.  We  pull  out  a  collar  here,  a  ruching  there, 
toss  back  our  discards,  and  gather  up  our  stock. 
"There,"  we  say  a  little  proudly  as  the  saleswoman 
comes  at  last  to  our  assistance.  "  I'll  take  these  with 
me.  Will  it  take  long  for  change?"  Not  so  long, 
apparently,  as  for  her  to  verify  the  prices  on  the 
articles  we  have  assembled.  They  were,  she  assures 
us — quite  as  though  we  had  given  grounds  for 
provocation — listed  by  the  box.  Nor  will  she  bestir 
herself  about  our  package  until  order  is  restored.  At 
the  tailor's  or  the  dressmaker's,  though  we  give  no 
discomfort  by  our  criticism,  we  make  the  fitters 
perfectly  aware  that  they  are  working  against  time. 
We  explain  at  once  that  we  are  in  a  hurry.  What, 
that  sleeve  must  come  out  again,  or  the  hem  is  un 
even?  Can't  it  be  done  on  a  model,  it  is  such  a 
lengthy  job.  Each  pin  that  falls,  we  act  as  though 
it  were  a  personal  grievance.  With  each  pinch  and 
pull,  we  twist  our  necks  till  we  may  see  the  clock. 
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Clumsiness  and  alteration  are  not  accounted  for — we 
seem  to  say — in  the  order  of  our  day.  And  when,  at 
last,  with  a  wrench  of  bastings,  we  are  free,  we  are 
surprised  to  see  the  seamstress  or  the  fitter  gather  up 
our  garments  and  depart  with  little  sign  of  interest. 
Worse  yet  are  we  upon  the  telephone.  We  have  not 
the  patience  for  long-distance  calls.  No  sooner  have 
we  put  one  in  than  we  begin  to  jiggle  the  receiver. 
Is  there  no  connection  yet?  Will  Long  Distance 
please  repeat  the  number?  Yes,  that's  right.  It's 
urgent,  rush  it  through.  Even  with  local  calls  we 
are  impatient.  "I  said  0512,  not  one,"  we  repeat 
fretfully.  "Will  you  get  that  number  right?"  In 
short,  we  are  the  kind  of  people  who,  as  vent  for 
their  exasperation,  keep  a  finger  on  the  elevator 
bell  until  the  car  comes  to  a  full  stop  at  their 
floor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  how  we  ourselves  dis 
like  to  be  pushed  and  prodded  as  we  perform  some 
act  of  service.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  we 
are  likely  to  get  rattled,  and  hence  cross,  because  of 
our  mistakes.  Or  if  of  a  less  pleasant  disposition,  we 
get  balky.  We  won't  be  hurried.  In  fact,  we'll  take 
our  time.  Who  is  this  man  or  woman,  anyway,  that 
they  should  feel  themselves  entitled  to  a  marked 
consideration  ?  Do  they  think  there  is  no  other  busy 
person  in  the  world  ?  With  our  mulishness  provoked, 
we  get  pleasure  from  the  slowness  of  our  budging 
tread.  Quite  different  from  the  eager  way  in  which 
we  meet  a  recognition  of  our  difficulties — a  recog- 
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nition  that  waits  on  our  ability  with  courtesy  and 
patience.  Whenever,  then,  we  feel  inclined  to  rush 
an  act  of  service,  we  shall  do  well  if  we  think  a  little 
of  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 

CONSIDERATION,    A    PROFITABLE    ASSET 

But  perhaps  we  are,  instead,  of  those  whom  thought 
lessness  makes  inconsiderate.  With  our  own  affairs 
in  mind,  we  are  quite  blind  to  the  trouble  we  are 
making.  We  break  appointments  the  moment  that 
we  find  them  inconvenient,  and  are  surprised  that  we 
get  none  or  poor  service  when  we  happen  to  turn  up. 
We  disturb  a  bank  clerk  who  is  in  the  midst  of  count 
ing  bills,  a  shop  girl  who  is  making  up  her  book;  nor 
can  we  see  why  an  exasperated  answer  should  result 
from  interrupted  sums.  There  is  a  waist  or  shirt 
that  we  want  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  A  tug,  and 
out  it  comes,  leaving  the  others  tossed  and  rumpled. 
Nor  has  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  will  take  some  time  to 
lift  the  whole  disordered  mass  and  get  it  back  in 
shape.  We  see  a  dress  we  like,  and  as  we  pull  it  for 
ward  for  a  better  view,  it  slips  suddenly  and  falls  in  a 
heap  upon  the  floor.  As  the  saleswoman  rushes  for 
ward  to  take  watch  of  her  store,  we  resent  what 
seems  to  us  officiousness,  and  explain,  though  not  by 
nature  of  apology,  that  we  were  "only  looking."  We 
are  as  meddlesome  as  a  child  at  the  grocer's  or  the 
druggist's.  Before  us  stands  a  pyramid  built  care 
fully  of  bottles  or  of  tins,  secure,  apparently,  on  its 
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foundation.  But  the  onslaught  of  our  curiosity  sets 
it  wobbling  on  its  base.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  our 
anxiety  to  know  the  price,  to  make  examination  of 
the  contents,  brings  it  down  in  wreckage.  And  as  the 
clerk  repairs  the  havoc  we  have  wrought,  we  conceal 
our  guilt  beneath  an  air  of  guileless  innocence. 
"Really,  I  don't  know  just  what  happened,"  we 
assure  him.  "It  must  have  been  top-heavy."  In  not 
one  of  these  instances  have  we  been  willfully  disturb 
ing.  The  trouble  that  we  caused  came  only  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  self-absorbed. 

Arrogance,  impatience,  lack  of  consideration,  such 
failings  are  bad  enough;  but  let  us,  above  all,  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  among  those  testy  people  who  make  it 
their  habit  to  register  complaints.  Doubtless,  we 
profit  by  their  just  or  unjust  anger.  Were  it  not  for 
their  exertions,  there  would  be  a  less-rigid  toeing 
of  the  mark.  But  they  themselves  inevitably  lose. 
By  the  time  that  they  have  summoned  the  super 
visor  on  the  telephone,  reported  impertinence  and 
inefficiency  at  headquarters,  poured  forth  their  griev 
ances  at  the  bureau  of  complaints,  they  have  ex 
hausted  nervous  energy  and  suffered  much  delay. 
Such  service,  moreover,  as  results  is  grudging  and 
perfunctory,  given  through  compulsion,  unpleasant 
to  receive.  True,  it  may  not  matter  in  a  solitary 
instance.  By  insistence  we  may  even  make  these 
laggards  mind  their  P's  and  Q's.  Suppose,  however, 
that  we  must  have  further  dealings  with  them.  No 
matter  how  much  in  the  right,  we  shall  have  created 
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friction  by  our  interference.     We  shall  have  spoked, 
not  greased,  the  wheels. 

If,  then,  we  fail  to  get  good  service,  let  us  not  rail  or 
rant,  but  examine  our  own  faults.  Perhaps  we  really 
lack  the  manner  of  expecting  it;  perhaps  we  are  really 
timorous  people  who  cannot  make  our  presence  felt. 
If,  however,  we  are  not  over-modest,  have  a  reason 
ably  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  the  chances  are  that 
we  have  failed  through  our  bad  manners;  that  we  are 
held  up,  neglected,  overlooked  from  our  failure  to 
perceive  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XI 

COURTESY  FIRST,  THE  NEW  BUSINESS  SLOGAN 

ANY  business  enterprise,  I  don't  care  if  it's  a 
hotel,  a  department  store,  or  a  livery  stable, 
must  put  graciousness  at  the  head  of  its  rules  of  con 
duct.  Graciousness  is  politeness  plus.  It  is  cour 
tesy  with  a  smile,  and  it  is  as  far  removed  from  toady 
ism  as  vinegar  from  honey." 

So  wrote  Mr.  E.  M.  Statler  in  the  American 
Magazine,  giving,  in  a  brief  biography,  what  he 
thought  the  secret  of  his  own  prosperous  career. 
From  his  first  modest  enterprise  he  showed  how 
he  progressed  until,  not  long  ago,  he  became  the 
manager  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  His  effort, 
however,  was  not  to  stress  vaingloriously  his  achieve 
ment,  but  to  prove  to  any  one  who  read  his  article 
that,  in  creating  and  developing  a  business  oppor 
tunity,  courtesy  is  the  magic  key.  "A  hotel,"  he 
affirmed,  "has  just  one  thing  to  sell,  and  that  thing, 
service.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  two-million-dollar- 
hotel,  but  without  courtesy  it  cannot  be  made  to 
pay."  And,  indeed,  as  we  read  the  examples  of  his 
thoughtful  management,  of  his  anticipation  of  the 
wishes  of  his  guests,  of  his  haste  to  meet  their  ex 
pressed  desires,  we  long  to  spend  one  night  beneath  his 
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roof.  We  feel  it  would  not  matter  if  the  room  we  had 
was  modest.  We  should,  so  at  least  it  seems,  be 
looked  after  so  completely  that  we  should  not  want 
an  enchanted  carpet  or  a  wishing  cap. 

Looked  at,  however,  from  the  other  end,  his  ex 
ample  leaves  us,  perhaps,  disheartened.  We  have 
not  Mr.  Statler's  intuition,  nor  that  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  long  known  as  the  real  evidence  of 
genius.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  read  a  lesson  from 
his  story  and  find  in  it,  as  our  model,  the  successful 
business  manner  of  to-day. 

THE   PUBLIC'S  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE 

Most  of  us  can  still  remember  the  old  order  with 
its  blunt  slogan,  "the  public  be  damned."  And 
damned  the  public  was — if  not  quite  with  the  ob 
noxious  word,  at  least  with  gruff  and  grudging 
answers,  with  surliness  or  silence,  with  insolent  re 
tort.  The  shop  girl  and  the  saleswoman  waited  on 
us  only  when  it  suited  their  convenience.  Clerks 
gave  us  the  "once  over,"  before  deciding  if  an  effort 
on  their  part  was  worth  their  while.  They  informed 
us  haughtily  that,  at  their  counter,  they  did  not  handle 
goods  of  such  cheap  price.  Should  we  find  them 
in  the  basement?  They  really  couldn't  say.  The 
porter  in  the  train  walked  by  us  with  his  whisk  broom, 
left  us  to  carry  out  our  bags,  unless  we  appealed  to 
his  imagination  as  a  person  who  was  apt  to  give  a 
proper  tip.  The  hotel  bellman  and  the  maid  re- 
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fused  a  slight  request,  informing  us  airily  that  it  was 
not  their  job.  The  baggage  agent  or  the  clerk  let  us 
know  that  he  would  attend  to  us  when  he  got  "good 
and  ready."  The  conductor  replied  to  our  plaintive 
desire  for  information  with  an  incommunicative 
grunt.  To  answer  questions  was  not  his  place.  It 
was  as  though,  no  matter  what  their  trade  or  calling, 
they  were  leagued  in  a  union,  to  enter  which  they  had 
sworn  to  be  disobliging  as  part  of  the  secret  rites. 

At  last  the  public,  usually  long-suffering,  made  its 
dissatisfaction  felt.  It  was  not  only  hard  times  that 
brought  down  the  value  of  good  railroad  stocks  and 
turned  gilt-edged  securities  to  lead.  It  was  not  alone 
expediency  that  worked  the  swift  institution  of  the 
Parcels  Post.  It  was  not  a  failure  in  the  business 
management  that  made  stores  whose  reputation  was 
of  long  standing  lose  their  trade.  Or  a  suspicion  of 
integrity  that  made  depositors  withdraw  their  ac 
counts  from  certain  banks.  Even  waitresses  and 
porters  found  that  when  they  gave  poor  service,  their 
tips  were  often  cut  in  half.  For  the  public  was  no 
longer  patient.  It  would  not  be  neglected;  it  would 
not  be  bully-ragged.  With  any  firm  or  store  or  per 
son  regarding  politeness  as  a  negligible  virtue,  it  was 
"through."  And  those  who  had  not  anticipated  its 
rebellion  found  themselves  dwindling  and  neglected 
in  the  rear  of  the  new  business  march.  They  had  to 
learn  a  costly  lesson  before  they  could  catch  up  and 
fall  briskly  into  step. 

How  universal  to-day  is  this  realization  is  evident 
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even  to  the  casual  observer  in  any  place  where  he  may 
chance  to  be.  In  New  York,  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  you  will  see  on  each  green  bus  that  passes  a 
placard  bearing  the  one  word,  Civility.  Take  a 
taxicab  in  Boston,  and  a  small  notice  will  inform 
you  that  "every  driver  is  an  escort."  Board  a  train, 
a  subway,  or  a  street  car  and  you  will  find  yourself 
requested  to  report  a  discourteous  act  on  the  part  of 
any  employee.  You  will  be  told,  moreover,  on  the 
very  road  where,  ten  years  ago,  you  would  have  met 
with  brusqueness,  that  "no  matter  what  the  provo 
cation,  employees  must  not  enter  into  a  dispute." 
Not  a  few  stores  now  provide  a  shoppers'  guide  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  customer.  And,  to  avoid 
partiality  in  service,  many  a  hotel  and  cafe  have  done 
away  with  tipping  and  make  a  ten-per-cent.  service 
charge,  included  in  the  bill.  Even  where  contact  is 
personal,  with  porter,  waiter,  chambermaid,  it  is 
exceptional  not  to  find  appreciation  expressed  for  a 
fee,  however  small. 

And  yet  the  Millennium  has  not  arrived.  It  is  un 
thinkable  that  the  whole  business  world  has  had  a 
change  of  heart.  Rather  was  this  new  movement 
caused  by  a  change  in  head.  Sometimes  from  real 
astuteness,  more  often  as  the  toll  of  sad  experi 
ence,  the  discovery  was  made  by  one  and  all,  that 
politeness  really  paid. 

So  it  is  that,  in  looking  for  a  job  to-day,  the  appli 
cant  must  realize  that  his  chance  of  being  taken  on, 
hired,  employed,  will  be  increased  by  the  impression 
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he  creates  of  his  good  manners.  His  personal  appear 
ance  he  may  make  an  asset.  His  qualifications,  his 
experience,  will  be  a  help;  but  they  will  not  stand 
him  in  much  stead  if  he  shows  himself  rough  and 
bumptious,  less  interested  in  serving  others  than  in 
bettering  himself. 

THE    EMPLOYEE    AS    APPLICANT 

The  applicant  for  a  job  must  then,  no  matter  how 
long  he  may  be  kept  waiting  for  an  interview,  show 
no  impatience  at  delay.  When  he  is  shown  in,  he 
must  be  deferential  in  his  manner.  Until  asked, 
he  must  not  take  a  seat.  If,  moreover,  he  finds  that 
his  possible  employer  is  still  busy,  he  must  bide 
quietly  and  be  careful  not  to  interrupt.  When,  finally, 
he  is  motioned  to  a  chair,  he  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  most  people  do  not  like  an  intimate  approach, 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  "draw  up." 
When  the  discussion  of  his  ability  at  length  arises,  he 
will  be  tactful  if  he  throws  the  reins  into  the  other's 
hands.  The  presumption  is  that  the  man  in  need  of  a 
new  employee  will  ask,  and  will  ask  only  what  he 
wants  to  know.  There  is,  then,  the  risk  of  creating  an 
impression  of  cockiness  and  of  conceit,  of  arousing 
boredom,  if  he  finds  himself  given  a  life  history  and 
told  more  than  he  wants  to  know.  Above  all  should 
the  applicant  realize  that  he  must  be  brief  and  to 
the  point  in  all  his  answers;  that  it  is  part  of  his 
desired  good  manners  to  be  saving  of  another  person's 
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time.  Much  more  may  be  accomplished  by  con 
sideration  and  by  thoughtful  courtesy  than  by  a 
recital  of  his  capabilities  and  feats. 

THE  EMPLOYEE  TREATS  WITH  HIS  CO-WORKERS 

Once  employed,  he  will  discover  that  he  makes 
good  and  stands  opportunity  for  quick  promotion 
not  through  efficiency  alone,  but  through  his  ability 
to  deal  amicably  and  smoothly  with  his  fellow 
workers.  If  he  is  found  responsible  for  disturbance, 
for  discontent,  even  for  slight  friction,  his  ability  will 
not  save  him  from  discharge.  Once  he  has  shown  him 
self  a  trouble-maker,  destructive  to  cooperation,  he 
will  inevitably  be  fired.  Valuable  in  this  connection 
is  the  method  employed  by  the  president  of  a  New 
York  banking  firm  in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes. 
Whenever  an  altercation  was  placed  before  him,  he 
explained  to  the  two  men  concerned  that  he  had  no 
means,  and  certainly  no  time,  to  arrive  at  justice. 
Thus  he  made  it  his  custom  to  discharge  one  man 
and  to  keep  the  one  he  thought  more  valuable. 
When  asked  if  the  survivor  did  not  at  once  become 
both  arrogant  and  self-important,  he  shrewdly  ob 
served,  "Then  he  ceases  to  be  most  valuable.  And 
he  gets  his  next  time." 

Since,  then,  the  employee  must  work  harmoniously 
with  others,  there  are  certain  things  which  he  must 
bear  in  mind.  He  must  not  enter  on  his  task  with 
the  evident  conviction  that  he  is  above  it,  or  above 
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the  people  with  whom  he  is  employed.  Nothing  is 
resented  quite  so  quickly,  or  rankles  longer,  than  the 
putting  on  of  airs  or  lugs,  what  the  English  term 
"side. "  That  is,  perhaps,  the  unforgivable  offense. 
When  he  enters  a  new  place,  he  will  find  it  expedient 
to  ask  advice  occasionally  of  the  older  hands  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  they  give  him  with  attention  and 
an  open  mind.  Wise,  too,  will  he  be  if  he  conceals 
from  them  any  consciousness  that  he  has  put  new  life 
into  the  business,  is  more  important  to  its  prospering 
than  is  any  one  else.  Whatever  he  does,  he  will  do 
quietly,  and  will  be  careful  not  to  blow  his  trumpet. 
Better  that,  unheralded  by  him,  his  merits  should 
come  to  the  attention  of  those  above.  In  all  dealings 
with  his  fellow  workers  he  must  be  fair  and  square. 
He  must  not  intrude  on  their  department,  or  try  to 
get  ahead  of  them,  to  boost  up  his  own  commissions, 
whether  by  stealing  their  customers  or  robbing  them  of 
sales.  Especially  careful  will  he  be  to  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  his  temper  and  to  have  his  patience  in  control. 
He  must  be  incapable  of  fancying  injuries,  slow  to 
resent  real  ones  that  intrude  themselves  upon  his 
observation,  and  blind  to  slights.  A  matter  of 
pride  should  it  be  with  him  to  keep  his  dignity  entire 
and  yet  not  let  another  person  get  a  rise.  The 
stupidity  of  other  employees  must  not  cause  in  him 
impatience.  It  is  not  his  business  to  set  them  right 
save  wherever  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  tactfully 
to  straighten  out  a  tangle  and  to  be  of  help.  But 
above  all  will  he  be  prudent  if  he  keeps  somewhat 
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aloof.  It  is  quite  possible  to  mix  and  to  be  friends 
without  the  indulgence  in  passionate  allegiances, 
or  in  passionate  dislikes.  So  will  he  keep  apart 
from  gossip,  no  matter  how  idle,  and  from  danger 
ous  personal  comments  which  may  be  repeated  and 
then  come  hurtling  back.  In  other  words,  busi 
ness  is  business.  Far  better  to  keep  attachments 
and  relationships  to  outside  hours. 

THE  EMPLOYEE'S  REGARD  FOR  HIS  EMPLOYER 

His  relation  to  his  employer  is  also  something 
which  the  employee  must  bear  in  mind.  For  no  mat 
ter  how  hard-headed  we  may  pretend  to  be  in  rating 
value  by  accomplishment,  we  each  know  that,  in 
making  a  promotion,  we  should  ourselves  preferably 
advance  a  person  whom  we  liked.  It  is  essential,  then, 
that  people  who  are  in  subordinate  positions  should 
show  deference  to  their  chief,  a  respect  for  his  presence, 
a  thoughtfulness  in  small  ways  of  his  comfort,  a 
pliancy  in  their  adaptation  to  his  wish.  Not  that,  in 
showing  deference,  they  need  be  either  cringing  or 
servile,  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  Doubt 
less,  he  prefers  to  have  them  stand  erect.  But  if 
they  are  men,  stand  they  must  at  times  when  he 
comes  into  the  office;  not  as  the  sign  of  subservience 
to  him  personally,  but  as  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
position  which  he  holds.  This  observance  does  not, 
of  course,  apply  to  times  when  they  are  occupied  and 
when  it  would  mean  a  wasteful  interruption  of  their 
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work.  When,  however,  their  chief  comes  in  in  the 
morning,  departs  at  night,  stops  to  converse  with 
them  about  some  necessary  matter,  they  will  give 
an  impression  of  indifference  and  of  presumption  if 
they  respond  while  sitting  at  a  slouch.  Important 
also  is  their  manner  of  response  to  him.  He  is  not 
to  be  blamed  if  he  prefers  "Sir"  or  a  whole  sentence 
as  an  answer  to  his  comment  rather  than  the  casual 
"Uh-huh"  or  "All  right."  Still  less,  if  he  remembers 
more  pleasantly  a  willing  than  a  fretful,  weary  tone  of 
voice.  There  are,  moreover,  a  hundred  little  acts 
of  service  in  the  power  of  any  employee,  if  he  but  has 
the  power  of  observation  and  the  desire  to  please. 
They  may  take  the  form  of  extra  work;  doing  more 
from  time  to  time  than  his  job  calls  for;  tasks  on 
which  the  chances  are  that  he  will  get  no  immediate 
return.  They  may  take  the  form  of  small  polite 
nesses.  The  light  from  the  window  needs  adjusting. 
The  sun  falls,  blinding,  into  the  employer's  eyes. 
Letters  or  pamphlets  have  slipped  and  fallen  from  his 
desk.  He  is  putting  on  his  overcoat  and  needs  a 
hand.  The  employee,  no  matter  what  his  status, 
need  not  feel  that  he  has  transformed  himself  into  a 
menial  if  he  shows  desire  to  be  of  aid.  If,  unfortu 
nately,  he  finds  himself  employed  by  a  person  arro 
gant  and  quick  of  temper,  it  will  not  advance  his 
cause  if  he  cherishes  a  grudge  expressed  by  surliness 
or  by  moroseness,  or  if  he  answers  insolence  with  an 
impudent  retort.  Better,  where  the  apparent  insult 
is  occasional  and  due  to  worry  or  fatigue,  to  make 
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allowance  and  to  wait  in  patience  for  a  fairer  wind  to 
blow.  And  where  fault-finding  is  intentional  and 
continual,  to  state  his  position  with  quietness  and 
dignity,  and  that  failing  to  produce  results,  to  take 
his  leave  and  go.  It  is  folly  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
future  for  him  in  a  place  where  he  is  made  subject 
constantly  to  unkindly  criticism  and  high  words. 
Nor,  the  chances  are,  will  a  future  recommendation 
increase  in  value  the  longer  that  he  "sticks  it  out."  To 
stay  means,  in  the  end,  a  loss  of  time  and  a  terrific 
strain  on  nerves.  As  a  rule,  however,  an  employee 
who  starts  about  it  with  unprejudiced  mind  may 
find  something  that  he  likes  in  his  employer.  He 
will  do  well  if  he  concentrates  on  that;  forgets  the 
harshness  for  the  sense  of  justice;  forgets  the  pre 
cision  and  exactions  for  the  real  appreciation  with 
which  he  finds  himself  repaid;  forgets  the  usual 
indifference  to  his  existence  for  the  occasional  real 
commendation  of  his  work.  For  no  employer  is  so 
self-absorbed,  so  crusty  as  to  be  oblivious  to  appre 
ciation  on  the  part  of  his  employees.  He  is,  as  a  rule, 
quick  to  perceive  a  personal  loyalty  and  not  often 
slow  in  making  compensation.  Like  any  other 
person,  he  is  human  in  liking  to  be  liked. 

THE  EMPLOYEE  MEETS  THE  PUBLIC 

Where,  however,  the  employee  meets  the  public,  he 
is  successful  in  so  far  as  he  entertains  their  point  of 
view.  He  is  courteous  to  all  without  discrimination, 
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prompted,  it  may  be,  by  his  own  instinct,  but  if  not, 
by  wisdom.  In  his  position  as  clerk,  or  salesman,  of  a 
firm,  he  must  make  for  it  new  friends  and  keep  a  grasp 
upon  its  old.  And  how  will  he  lose  them  more  swiftly 
than  by  indifference,  or  by  a  partiality  of  manner, 
either  one  of  which  will  act  as  a  rebuff?  True,  the 
people  may  execute  the  business  on  which  they  are 
engaged  as  a  necessity,  even  in  the  face  of  an  affront. 
But  if  they  feel  slighted  and  provoked,  they  will  not 
seek  out  those  little  extras — things  they  had  merely 
thought  of  buying,  wants  half-formulated  in  their 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  decide  that  they  have 
not  time  to-day;  another  day  will  do.  And,  as  a  re 
sult,  they  will  go  off — somewhere  else.  When,  how 
ever,  the  employee  comes  to  their  aid  with  politeness 
and  with  willingness,  he  puts  them  in  the  mood  for 
purchase.  Why  not,  when  this  clerk  or  salesman 
seems  so  affable,  so  interested?  They  had  thought 
of  going  on  to  Bronson's — they  had  traded  there  for 
years;  or  of  giving  their  order  to  Flint  and  Brown 
ing — they  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  that 
firm;  or  of  looking  at  shirts  in  Pierce's  where  they 
were  sure  of  finding  neckbands  of  the  proper  width 
and  size.  At  the  same  time,  now  that  they  are  on  the 
ground  and  have  gained  attention,  why  not  see  what 
this  clerk  or  salesman  has  to  offer?  He  seems  capa 
ble  and  courteous.  Suppose  they  question  him.  He 
may  chance  to  have  just  what  they  want. 

The  successful  employee  is  also  quick  wherever 
possible,  for  he  understands  the  value  of  his  swiftness 
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to  those  on  whom  he  waits.  Few  people  are  there 
not  convinced  that  their  own  time  is  money.  They 
estimate  a  salesman  thus  by  the  number  of  their 
moments  that  he  spends  or  saves.  He  will,  then,  do 
well  to  realize  that,  if  he  lags  or  dawdles,  even  if  he 
proves  himself  unimaginative  and  hence  incompetent 
in  discovering  their  wants,  that  he  may  change  the 
intent  to  buy  into  unwillingness.  He  must,  then, 
though  he  may  be  tired,  though  he  may  have  gone 
through  an  exacting  day,  meet  each  demand  for  his 
attention  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  competence 
and  energy.  Nor  can  he  afford  to  let  his  mind  be  dis 
tracted  by  whatever  else  goes  on  around  him,  whether 
it  be  the  chance  to  straighten  out  a  complication,  to 
give  a  message  which  he  has  forgotten  to  a  fellow 
clerk,  to  share  or  to  impart  in  passing  some  idle 
gossip  or  some  joke.  Nothing,  he  will  find,  will  so 
irritate  his  customer,  who,  meanwhile,  is  waiting,  than 
the  appearance,  whether  real  or  feigned,  of  half- 
heartedness  and  dragging  service  or  of  gay  non 
chalance.  Even  his  own  private  thoughts  he  must 
keep  under  control.  For  each  purchaser,  each 
shopper,  he  must  be  on  his  job.  The  same  reason, 
that  of  ministering  quickly,  will  make  him  have  his 
business  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
stock.  What  he  has  to  offer  he  must  state  or  display 
at  once,  not  aftermental  search  of  facts  that  he  has  for 
gotten  or  after  puttering  search  among  his  stores.  Few 
men  will  wait  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  wares 
if  he  states  them  with  hesitation  or,  in  the  case  of 
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articles,  cannot  produce  them.  The  man  from 
Missouri  wants  to  be  shown,  but  the  American,  no 
matter  what  his  state,  wants  to  be  shown  in  a  jiffy. 
If  he  is  not,  he  will  decide  that  he  really  cannot  wait. 
In  his  desire  to  be  of  aid  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  officious;  not,  that  is,  too  eager  to  force  a  purchase 
or  too  over-zealous  in  putting  through  a  sale.  True, 
he  is  in  his  place  to  supply  demands  and  to  make  sug 
gestions,  but  he  must  not  make  his  suggestions  diffi 
cult  to  refuse.  We  all  of  us  know  shops  which  we 
pass  by;  clerks  whom  we  avoid  because  they  bring 
to  mind  past  memories  of  humiliating  or  difficult 
escape.  Almost  before  we  had  bought  the  one  ob 
ject  we  desired,  or  had  given  in  our  modest  order,  we 
were  shown  countless  other  articles  in  the  hope  that 
one  might  strike  our  fancy;  we  were  told  of  other  side 
lines  about  which  it  would  pay  us  to  inquire.  Nor  was 
this  all.  We  were  pressed  insistently  to  purchase. 
Now  was  our  time!  The  supply  was  limited!  If 
we  put  off  our  decision  we  were  sure  to  find  we  had 
lost  out.  Sometimes  we  were  firm  and,  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  we  had  insisted  on  returning  to  that  mere 
matter  which  we  had  in  hand.  Had  the  clerk  or 
salesman  what  we  wished  or  hadn't  he?  That  was 
all  we  asked  to  know.  We  did  not  want  these  other 
things,  nor  did  we  wish  to  consider  these  outside 
propositions.  They  might  be  novelties,  they  might 
be  bargains,  good  opportunities;  but  they  were 
extraneous.  We  did  not  want  them,  we  did  not 
want  to  be  shoved  or  hurried  into  buying  something 
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which  was  extravagant  in  that  it  was  something 
which  we  should  never,  or  but  rarely,  use;  still  less, 
something  which  did  not  suit  our  taste.  And  yet, 
sometimes  we  had  succumbed  to  persistence  against 
our  better  judgment  and  had  bought  something  as 
the  price  of  folly  which  we  cherished  later  as  a 
grudge. 

No  doubt  the  clerk,  in  putting  down  the  sale,  took 
pride  in  his  accomplishment.  He  was  up  and  doing. 
He  had  induced  us  against  our  expressed  desires. 
What  he  did  not  realize  was  that  he  had  fixed  in  us 
a  real  determination  not  to  do  our  business  with  him 
in  the  future,  not  to  return  to  his  firm's  office  or  the 
shop  in  which  he  was  employed.  A  better  customer 
would  he  have  won  had  he  told  us  simply  whether 
he  handled  what  we  wanted  or  had  the  article  in 
stock;  if  not,  what  he  had  as  the  best  substitute,  and 
had  then  left  it  to  us  to  make  a  choice.  And  a 
better  advertiser  had  he  been  of  his  firm's  wares  if  he 
had  but  called  the  merits  of  his  goods  to  the  attention 
of  his  purchaser,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

No  matter  what  the  call  or  what  the  appearance 
of  the  person  who  desires  it,  an  employee  cannot 
afford  to  seem  top-lofty,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
office  or  his  shop.  The  firm  that  allows  its  servitors 
to  discriminate  in  manner  toward  its  patrons  is 
headed  straight  toward  bankruptcy.  It  will  be  a 
miracle  if  it  escapes.  True,  it  may  wish  to  cater  to  a 
certain  moneyed  class;  not  to  be  bothered  with 
penny  pocketbooks  or  "frumps."  If  so,  it  must 
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regulate  its  trade  by  price  alone,  not  by  the  shifting 
manners  of  those  whom  it  employs.  To  the  least 
buyer  it  must  not  give  offense.  Thus,  the  employee 
most  valuable  will  be  pleasant  always  in  response, 
and  will  not  by  looks  or  comment  make  aspersions 
on  the  cheapness  or  the  triviality  of  the  thing  desired. 
A  five-cent  purchase  he  will  attend  to  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  though  it  were  ten  times  as  great.  And 
if,  in  truth,  he  does  not  carry  it,  he  will  do  well  merely 
to  state  this  without  the  comment  which  we  hear 
so  often  added  and  in  a  tone  of  haughtiness,  "We 
don't  handle  low-priced  goods."  Customers  must  not 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  will  meet  with  ready  service 
only  when  they  bear  the  mark  of  evident  prosperity 
and  come  with  a  full  purse. 

Chief  requisite  of  all,  and  hardest  to  attain  to,  since 
demands  are  hourly  put  upon  it,  is  endless  patience. 
And  yet  it  must  be  reached;  for,  as  an  asset  in  dealing 
with  his  customers,  it  is  worth  more  to  any  employee 
than  all  his  brains  and  skill.  Almost  any  one  who 
has  knowledge  of  his  business  can  sell  to  the  customer 
who  is  courteous,  considerate,  explicit  in  stating  what 
he  wants.  But  since  such  customers  are  rare,  the 
test  of  all  good  salesmanship  or  service  lies  in  the 
skillful  handling  of  the  difficult,  those  who  insist, 
who  find  fault,  who  indulge  in  arguments,  who 
change  their  minds,  who  make  unwarranted  com 
plaint.  It  cannot  be  done  with  any  thought  of  self. 
For  it  means  agreeing  tactfully,  although  put  in  the 
wrong,  standing  silent  often  under  unjust  criticism, 
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expending  effort  that  seems  needless,  appeasing 
when  consideration  is  shown  only  by  one  side. 
There  is  the  person  who  is  vague  in  stating  his  needs, 
who  is  indefinite  about  price  or  size  or  colour.  He 
cannot  give  exact  directions.  Then  is  ^the  em 
ployee  most  fortunate  if  he  is  endowed  with  intui 
tion.  For,  that  failing,  he  must  go  to  endless  pains 
in  showing  all  he  has,  and  pleasantly  and  with  no 
appearance  of  impatience  and  rebuke.  It  does  not 
matter  if  he  knows  his  time  is  being  wasted.  That 
consciousness  he  must  conceal.  Not  less  irritating  is 
the  man  or  woman  who,  when  his  order  is  filled  out 
or  his  packages  are  done  up,  decides  that  he  would 
like  to  make  an  alteration.  He  has  just  caught  sight 
of  something  which  he  likes  a  little  better.  Never 
must  the  employee  make  this  customer  feel  conscious 
of  the  trouble  he  is  causing  by  his  capriciousness 
and  indecision.  He  can  only  regard  it  as  all  part  of 
his  day's  job,  untie  the  package,  cancel  the  order, 
start  all  over  quite  as  pleasantly  as  when  he  first  be 
gan  his  task.  Let  him  show  the  slightest  conscious 
ness  of  imposition  and  he  may  lose  his  sale  entirely, 
or  see  his  customer  depart  in  a  great  huff.  So, 
too,  when  he  is  found  fault  with  or  attacked  upon  his 
quality  of  service,  whether  on  the  grounds  of  slowness, 
carelessness,  or  inefficiency.  He  may  not  justify 
himself,  no  matter  how  convinced  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  The  most  that  he  may  do  is  to  make  a  simple 
explanation  and  to  do  what  he  can  toward  appease 
ment  by  working  silently  and  politely  to  adjust  the 
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grievance.  That  failing,  he  may  not  answer  back  or 
enter  into  altercation.  He  can  only  refer  his  prose 
cutor  to  the  formal  bureau  of  complaints. 

No  easy  task  is  it,  then,  to  be  a  successful  employee 
in  these  days  when  his  politeness  is  regarded  as  a 
marketable  asset.  For  the  manners  expected  of  him 
are  a  strange  compound:  the  swiftness  of  Mercury, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  infinite  patience  of  a 
saint. 
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